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hasty dictates of gratitude. — Yet, I have 
the confidence to hope, that the tenour of 
this Dedication will deserve a less severe 
censure, and that it will be even said, I 
have narrowed the limits of ray subject. 

Whisin I had resolved to intrude my 
book of Travels on the notice of the 
public, I naturally looked around, being 
an unknown author, for some name to 
give it a sanction ; riot the sanction of 
wealth or grandeur; for they are not al- 
ways the criterion of worth ; but that which 
was to be obtained from the man, wfeo 
stood eminent for the qualities which 
most essentially contribute to th« hoflour 
and welfare of his country. 

The object of this search, which does 
not cross the eye at every glance, was 
seen with pleasure ; and though the uses 
derived from it may be deemed presump- 
tuous, I could not resist the desire of 
fixing so bright an ornament to my work ; 
and of ofFeriog, however slender, my tri- 
bute of applause to actions, which demand 
a distinguished p^ge in the annals of our 
nation. 



DieDICATIOK. Vii 

IlIi Fortune, which, from the day of an- 
cient Rome, has been ordinarily followed 
by neglect, obscurity^ and oftentimes dis- 
grace, opened a more extensive field for 
the display of You ft Lordship's endow- 
ments ; and like the blasts of Winter on 
the rooted oak, hold out honourable tes- 
timony of superior strength. 

In the Eastern world, Your Loedship 
has been opposed to an enemy far more 
formidable, — the possession of a power 
never before exercised by a British subject ; 
not even committed to the first magistrate 
of our state ; and which extends over a 
spacious region, a numerous and wealthy 
people. Yet, far removed from controul, 
in a land whose every principle of govern- 
ment is actuated by a rapacious avarice, 
whose people never approach the gate of 
authority without an offering, we hare 
seen, and with wonder, the inflexible main- 
tenance of an integrity, only to be equal- 
led by a temperate use of command. 

But, panegyrick being the least grateful 
where it is the most due, I will close this . 
address, with a zealous wish, that Your 
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Lordship may yet continue to govern the 
British dominion in India^ and complete 
the: work that already hath assumed so 
fair an aspect. The sacrifice is great, but 
the reward is stillgreater ; it will reach be- 
yond the sovereign's bounty^ or the people's 
praise. 

I have the honour to be, 

With the most profound respeet, 

Mt Lord, 
Your Lordship's 

Most devoted, 
And most obedient 

humble Servant, 
GEORGE FORSTER. 

CaIiCUTTA, 

Jugust the Isty 1790- 



PREFACE 



Books of Toyages and TraVek haying been ever held 
in estimatkn, and indalgently leceiyed, I am the less 
fearful of rabmitting the following yolume to the notice 
of the pablic. A knowledge of the manners of diffisrent 
nations qualifies domestic prejudice, and enlightens the 
mind; but the subjects of Britain derive from it a sin- 
gular ben^t ; they see, through a comparison that cpm- 
municates a fond pleasure to the heart, the unriyalled 
excellency of their laws, constitution^ and goyemment ; 
they see these rare gifts brightly reflected on their 
national character^ which stiU avowedly maintains its 
pre-eminence amongst the naticms of the European 
^orld* Were a man to form a judgment^ of the bias 
#f hk own genius and disposition ( on the mtrits of 
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which tie is, perhaps the least qualified to decide), I 
would unreservedly say, that in the course of my jour- 
ney, I felt no impulse of partiality for any sect or body 
of men. It is of serious concern to letters^ that many a 
man of genius and science has fixed a discredit on his 
works, by a wilful adherence to some favourite system^ 
which alluring to its standard a various train of affec- 
tions, and ideas, he becomes involuntarily incited to 
' sacrifice to it the 'principles of truth iaA reason. 

Travellers stand accused, even on proverbial au- 
thority, of adopting a %urative and loose style of 
description; and as I have been thrown into tracks, 
removed from the eye of European observation, I am 
prompted to earnestly solicit the confidence of the public 
in behalf of this work, and to say, that however vitiated 
by the errors of judgment, it has no tendency to disco- 
lour or misrepresent truth. The cursory dissertation 
<*i the former and present state of Bengal, may have 
JkMoe claim to fevour, firom th6 consideration that I 
visited that province in the description of a passenger; 
though but a small portion of local knowledge rtight 
have been acquired, essential advantages arose from this 
temporary rcsidaice. 

Guided by no views of interest, nor impressed by 
any frown of power, I was enabled to examine the 
objects that came lieforc me through a dispassionatr 
medium. 
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ISSJR Mter oil the mythology of 'One Hindoos, wtoM 
ooiMes €i which were published in 1785,! has been cor* 
ifcted since mj retnm to bidia ; bnt ftotn the variow 
intricacy of Che subject, I am a^iprebaisire it may jtt 
contahi errors and apparent inconsistencies. lavesli* 
gations iff the religions ceremonieB and customs of -^ttio 
Hindoos, written in the Camatic, and in the Ponjab^ 
would in many examples widely differ ; yet the Ht«* 
doo lel^fion, in all parts of India, stands on a common 
basis ; nor lAoes the vast superstructure, when the yiew 
is inqieeted with attention, essentially diflfer in its com- 
partments. The ostensible dissimilarity arises, perhaps, 
fVotn ^ihe manners of the same people, varying in North* 
em and Boutliern regions. A uative of the lowerCarnatic 
is mild, tMqperate, and generally timid ; he performs the 
ordinances of his religion with a aealous and scrupulons 
attention ; and the Bramin of that country, with ma^y 
of tiie o^i^ sects, is confined strictly to the use of veger 
table diet.' How strong the contrast appears in the 
inhabitant of the Punjab ; those even of domestic and 
bbotiotts professions, are brave, daring, and often cruel* 
Bramins are the usual soldiers of the country, vaAtryt> 
of whom eat flesh meat ; and they tieVer leave their 
even when not emjrtoyed in military seryicc, 
without weapons of offence. The merc^nts and me* 
chanicks, when they go but a few miles abroad, ar? 
all stf oAgty armed ; and in some of the Northern pfii* 
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Tinces^ partiiiiilarly in Bundilcund, the husbaiidnieif 
carry a spear into the field they are cultivating. This 
difference of disposition has produced opposite manners 
in the same tribes of people, as well as opposite cus* 
toms^ which, if not attentively investigated, would afford 
8 specious belief, that the inhabitants of the North 
and South of India were not connected by any nar 
tional relation. 

I HAVB to express with pleasure, great obligations 
to Cblonel PoHer^ of the Honourable Company's service, 
for having furnished nie with large, historical tracts of 
the Sicques, and of the life of Shujah-ud-Dowhlh. On 
every application to that gentleman for other informa- 
tion of Indian history, his papers and opinions have 
been libemlly supplied. I am also much' indebted to 
Mr. Bristow, of Bengal, for a valuable manuscript 
memoir of Shujah-ud*Dowlah, from which I have ex- 
tracted curious and useful matter. The prefixed chart 
of the road, calculated according to the reckoning of 
my. journal, was constructed by Mr. WUford^ of the 
Bengal corps of enginetrs, a gentleman of extensive^ 
geographical knowledge. 

SciENCB can receive but a slender aid from the ma- ' 
terials of the following work. The manner in which 
I travelled, pa^ecluded the use of any instrum^t to 
ascertain the distance and bearings. The (me I noted 
fiom observing the course of the sun; the other is 
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agreeable to the common computation of the country, 
which , is not often found mdely erroneous, My limited 
knowledge pf botany prevents, also, any accurate de- 
scription of Tarious classes of trees and plants, which 
I saw in Kashmire and Persia. But the natural pro- 
ductions of those countries have been so scientifically 
treated by Chardin, Le Bruyn, and Barnier, that my 
IfiabiUty will be the less sensibly iflt. 
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LETTER I. 



DcAB Sib, 

Having resolved on visiting 
BenareSp that I might, there, indulge, for a 
short time, an investigation into the mythology 
of the Hindoos, I procured permission to pro- 
ceed to that city; and, as you may receive 
some amusement from the relation of my jour- 
ney, with the observations that occurred, I wiU 
lay it before you ; intreating, that you will make 
the necessary allowance for a stranger*, who, 
though his remarks, and the conclusions drawn, 
may partake of errors, will not, prcmeditatedly, 
dis<iolour the truth. 



* Tlic author is a civil Mrvant o« the Madras establishment. 
VOL. I. B 
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On the 23d of May, I left Calcutta ; and on 
the next day arrived at Sooksagur, a valuable 
and rising plantation, the property of Messrs. 
Crofts and Lennox. These gentlemen have 
established at this place, a fabrication of white 
cloth, of which the Company provide an annual 
investment^ !af about ma iaxics of tupeSes. Tbey 
have, also, founded a raw-silk manufactory, 
which, as it h&r§ .(be 3iiISie.a<rd>tice of increase 
and improvement, will, J hope, reward the 
industrious and esti^iable kl^oilrs of its proprie* 
tors. In this plantation, a large quantity of 
spirituous liquor is made, resembling, in an infe- 
rior degree, the American rum, which, since 
the commencement of the Dutch ^p^-, be- 
come in §reat deipan^ ^^^^Si applied to alt 
the u^es of the Batavia aryack, si copsiderabl^ 
bene^t is expected to arise to the Bengal proT 
vince, from a current sale of this cornroodjtyj^ 
Injustice to those who <snrich their country by 

an Introduction of valuable ipanufactures, the 

- • • . .J ^ . . ,. ^ . . ..^ 

Qpvepipent is called upon to yield them every 
prptectioii; and grant them every fair indul- 
gence; it likewise, the duty of the man of 
observation^ to circulate tlic success of ^ucb 
woirksj^ that ah emulation may warm the breasts 
of his fellow citizens, and ihat those who pro- 
ject them> may receive the tribute of applause, 
diie to genius and industry. It must not be 
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.xitnitted, that this new establishment haith been 
Aicticed by the particular attention of the 
Cr^Qcwrnment of Bengal, Which, on many other 
^ocMiions, has evwced a zealous disposition, 
•in ^Rcouragrng and promoting nscfful under- 
takings. 

Th e English should no longer account them- 
fiel>res wjoumers in this tiountry ; they are now, 
'Virtually, its lords paramount, and their policy 
srhould not be that ef a day; but, considering 
the epulenoe and wealth of the subject as close* 
]y tending to enrich the common state, they 
ahottld, at large, support his wants, and en* 
courage his labours. A conduct equally wise 
and profitable, would conduce to the increase 
of pubftic, and prirate, prosperity, and operate 
as a compensatory retribution for some actions, 
which cannot bear the test of investigation ; 
«nd whidh have, already, involved the national 
<$hara€?ter in disgrace* In touching on thia 
subject, I am necessarily led into reflections on 
ibexoBfimerce of Bengal, interior and foreign, 
and on the common want of specie, throughout 
the province. 

IPEEVioustY to the sera in ij^hich theEnglish 
%ecame possessed of Bengal, the diflfereiit na- 
tions, who visited it, were obliged to give specie 
€or the greatest pontion of the commodities they 
purchased ; there being but a small pro- 

B 2 
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portion of articles taken in barker by the 
natives. This species of commerce, so lucrative 
to India, and which must have deposited a 
large amount of gold and silver, continujsd for 
upwards of a century and an half. But, ^fter 
the English Government was established m 
Bengal, the necessity of this commercial system 
no longer existed ; the amount of the reveoues 
became sufficient to purchase the cargoes of the 
country, and to defray the public expenditures*: 
here, one channel of the influx 6f specie 
into bengal was stopped, and it will be found, 
also, that the revolutions, which in that quartjer, 
advaiiced the fortunes of the English, have 
materially lessened the like imports of the other 
European nations, who traded to Bengal. For, 
exclusively of finding a current sale for their 
commodities, they have been enabled to procure, 
from the English, large sums of money, . for 
bills on Europe. An important t^hange has 
also been effected on the interior commerce of 
Bengal, by the extinction of the Mahometan 
dominions. 

The native princes, and chiefs of a various 
description, the retainers of numerous depen- 
dants, afforded a constant employment to a yast 
number of ingenious manufacturers, who sup^ 
plied their masters with, gold and silver, stuffs, 
curiously flowered, plain muslins, a diversity 
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df beautiful silks, and other articles of Asiatic 
luxury ; the use of which, wealth, and a pro- 
pensity to a voluptuous life, naturally excited. 
These Mahometan, or Hindoo, chiefs, have 
either been removed, or, being no longer pos- 
sessed of their former resource, have fallen into 
poverty and decay ; and the artisans, M-ho had 
i>een supported in their professions by these 
' powerful and wealthy masters, were, on their 
expulsion, obliged^ from a want of subsistence, 
to quit their professions, or the country. Hence, 
Hiany branches of rare manufacture, evidfcntly 
declined ; and some of the most precious are 
now no longer known. The distracted and 
impoverished condition of the Moghul and 
Persian empires, hath cpntributed, consider- 
ably, to lessen die great demand whidi was 
' made by those states, for the produce of Bengal, 
when Delhi and Ispahan enjoyed reigns of 
grandeur and vigour. When, it is considered, 
that the Moghul court, whether in its splen- 
dour or wealth, exceeded that of all other 
nations ; that the numerous governors, inter- 
sjpersed throughout the provinces, adopted the 
manners of sovereign princes, arid that all their 
more luxurious articles df dress were fabricated 
in Bengal ; we must conclude, that the discon- 
tinuation of such a traffic has produced strong 
effects. In describing this commercial. event. 
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which has brought an evident change in the 
quality of the. trade of Bengal^ I am^ not autho*« 
med». by any specific knowl^dgp, to sayv that 
a general injury has been felt by the country ; 
perhapSt the, losses which have been sustained 
are counterpoised by the augmentation of this 
qargoe?,. thought of a different species, whrehf 
are now tran;^brted,. annually^ Co^ £urope. 

Havin& already noticed' the large inftus o^ 
Europeani i^ecie, or bullion, in tins country^ 
and the cause of th^ ce$sation of this, traffic, 
will offer some desultory sentiments^ on the 
subjec;t of the diminution of the coin in Bengal; 
of whichi ga^eyous complaints have long existed; 
During, the. Mahometan administration^ private 
wealth was usually expended^ on the spot whero 
it.had beeaacqiiired ; and though severity and- 
oppression might h^e been* ejcercised' in the 
accumulatioBi yet, by its quick circulation^ 
through the many dhannels of luxury^, the. 
country at large was impraved and^embeilished, 
witboub any decrease of tlie general/ currency. 
It may urged^. tbp<t: t^e expenditure of 
Europeans^ in their public and private^ building^ 
ha$, adeqpately^ supplied* the wants of the ar- 
tisan and labourer. Biit^ L am Jed to hazard an 
opiniout that this amount falls much short of 
that applied by the preceding princes to the 
construction of mosques, baths, Hindoo tem- 



ttJfeetli^ With a' vatJcty ofcostly-iii'iVat.^ eaffid^. 
fhesft inbifts <rfex^nt< aW lieitJ^er iMii^^Slftfff to 
m getm, 6^ inclU^ati^h Enrb^s, i^ti" 
HaVe lib rtilighiUs |:^asi!sioii' -to gratify, xiai -scfi 
tttfe^ fthpeMl; by ji&Wot zeai; to rdWe Miilk' 
T6^t^ 6r ^rabdeur iii India' r bufC hoUdirij^ tJrelfiii' 
stdvds tfhe AioVeable teriaritsr of the <^fy, t'&ej^ 
siW eagfcr to reach theW native hbthd^ tfaiat they 
nlay thei'e enjoy the ftHiits of tiitnrlsrboufr. 

As' the rtihitt^ince p/ Englis'h ^6i^y to' 
Eui'o^ cduld not U sWichiA'ify iiticsMidi, )^f' 
jhbahs of [^\iblic bills', the s^fvaiits'of dbtii)> 
pany, and pWvate merchants, KaVe bmi 
drivid to the necessity of eixpioriting sji^^ej 
tlitttg'Ii-iildh'i'mfedlum'be' atteiidea wltli'h^^^ 
loss ; tfr they are indrfcdd' t6 thrb^ their tsasti' 
iiito foi^i^ fund's, ^^fereby their. ^ft^iiiic's; or' 
aTr mt,^ tJieTir ai^e enWdli^a. TAie injiiri- 
dtcrf ttiiid^lVjy of this litriilatSoB of public re'- 
MiktiSci haVih^' bedi' so seVerdly' felt^ ^hd 
i^sptetilil^ repf^sfented' to the superior Goviern- 
riie^itf Eiigflatid;' it is to bfe e3(i)eiit'eA.thkt't^g 
cli^yifel'^f <^bnveyitig property;* from itiiiia, will' 
Jbe bpfe^ iii so efficient' a manner^ that tlie 
if<!8ei»hy bf ptrrsaio^, infutUre, thfc destructive 
alternative of exporting gold and silver, pr 
employing foreign agesits, will be, whally, 
obviated. As the jfrivate cash' taken up in 



atld hoi* them' to public 'tfitetr r Withcte* 
proposihg retnidieaf fw tiie Hte dial? Are ^st* 
bibited. 7%e sc^ihtkexM of my local kn4wle%e, 
v^ill only permit niff tio say, that «r the weftfjM** 
of the Btillsh. dotnWibfr m Indrnj ttltiifi^^dy* 
dcpcndyoa thepifeip^rity of Betigaii nto kbour 
fihotiitti be' thought iritsQixie, lio rattotittl^ pla^^ 
left untried^ i»hich- vmy Improvd itS'reVtfttti^* 
or ciAjoiln^ hs tiiad^ 

©t^ the ai^th of Slay i am'ved^ at' Berbaiii^ 
pdre. 5n- - this 6ad tomhent,' ^ich'i li^ Isnj^ atftf 
commodious, are stationed thi<ee wgimiMts' <#- 
SepoyS)' and* av battalion: of £ur^ans.* 6# 
the 16th' of Jun^^ made an ^cursibri tir 
Mc^oreidicdabad, smdatx environs/ liiat L might' 
yiew the theatre- on* irhich' thosd int^nestingJ 
schfemc» had been a^itated^ /«fcicb; after- 
series* of intfigoe and bloddshed^ . ^Vakicd^ 
tfae! English to thd dominiob of a weahhsr 
ttiffgdeni.- ; r . ! . ,^ ^ 

AfTtbcJ distance bf a^mile be^o^^ the city,?aiift 
on-tfe^ opiposite bant of the river, jstamfefth* 
borySng fiferic of A\i Veitdy'Kfeanp Uiibvii ahrf* 
inliidia by tlieriame of Mahobtit Jting;' d mki^ 
\rho,^ by-Mfe abrlitiisi' as'a' soMfer'and^T»firte»4i 
mfcn, raised 'hin^f from a-privatc TOnflitioii,^ttt 
the Snbahdnrry of JBdngalt He mviiltaiQed atf 
obstittatc^ira' with the ^lahrattas, : for' the «spac^ 
•P digJifc yetirs,:^* iand: '\?ttSi •after aw obsttnatb 
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Straggle^ obligod to eede to tbem the districts 
ofKuttack. 

. Not far ffom the tomb of Ma&obat Jung, 
lies kiterred his nephew, Scn^^-^Dowlah, vdl 
known ip Englisih bistop}^ by bis capturs of Fort 
William, and afterwards^ confining tbe unferto^ 
nate gjarsison in^ a close dMngeon ;; where most 
of. tbeni^ died fronk the severity of their situation.' 
The fete of thia young man was simrlavtd^ 
that of many an £asterii Ptince of siscii, es^ 
peciaUy, who.€f^Fienee m reverse of fortune^^^ 
Ser^i^-ud^Dowlah waif betrayed by Meer Jaffier^* 
at the battle of Plabsey^ and assassinated a short 
time after, by his order. Were the conduct of 
Meer Jaffier to be tried by' the law of ifatiinstl 
affiectrdnsjr or by the roles of privkte honour, it 
must ap||iear tainted with die of deep hue:* 
.Mahobut; Jwig^ tiiinking to' seetutrto his'sUC** 
cQ^or thQat<»u:thnent of Me«r Juffi(^f^ b^dto#ed' 
on^his officdr, the bigjiest office of (SoveriiiAAiC^^ 
nidth his sislfer in .marriage; and on h» dX^lS^ 
bed/ in the xi^ost earnest manney; deliverei^ fh'e' 
yfOiuiig); Nabob tor his tutelage and* ^MAedtftiiil 
Mahobut Jung; should* hairer kwoWnr, #)nt'^tt^-^ 
ceissftil ecKfferience,*' that no tm are* j^^eietftly^ 
coercive to; restrain the wild A>rce of amUiti^ ;> 
particularly that species of it fbund in atl^ 

* He had made a successful use, kirhis' attainment. o£ pow6r> of* 
tile VaiioUs instrmnents of intrigue and treachery. 
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Asiatic breast, which is seen to break down 
every fence. 

The MoUahs, who are employed here to 
offer up their prayers for the dead, said, that 
tlie widow of Seraje-ud-Dowlah, frequently 
tomes to this mausolenm, and performs certaiir 
ceremonies of mourning, in memory of her dc^ 
ceased husEiand. Mooreshedabad, which n6w 
beacs the various marks of poverty and decay, 
an evident result of the removal of the seat of 
Governlnent, is a city of no old date ; as the 
residence of the subahs of Bengal, who, not many 
years ago, kept their court at Rajah Mhal, about 
one hundred miles further up the river. The 
present Subafadar, Mubarick-ud-Dowkh| grand- 
son of Meer Jaffier, and son of the Nabob 
Mirun, who was said to have been killed by 
lightning, receives an annual stipend^ of six- . 
teen lacks of rupees, from the Company's trfcst-- 
sury : having never been vjested \rith the power, 
or possessed of an.jaspiring temper, he is tlie Uisa' 
restless, in his present situation. As tlii R-itish> 
nation^ in the acquisition of tlmf possessitfns iti 
Bengal, h^ve been materially aided, by thei fi- 
mi^. of Mubarick-ud-Dowlah, they should not,- 
from any liarrow scheme of ecfonomy, recede 
from their engagements with this -prince, who, 
tliough flattered by the most indulgent at- 
tention, must still have mortifying moments, 
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unless he is wholly bereft of the sense of feeling, 
or the faculty of reflection. No buildings of 
note are seen in the ^ity of Mooreshedabad : 
that which most attracts the attention, is the 
cemetery of Meer Jaffier, his begdm, and the 
Kabob Mheruu* : few things are more effica* 
ciouSy in repressing or mocking vanityi of which 
affection so ample a share has fallen to our lot, 
ihan^ dispassionately^ to view the repository of 
those who in their lives have been, termed great 
men, who, ^' before they shuffled off this mortdl 
CQil," inflamed by pride, avarice, ambition, 
thought empires too narrow for their scope, and 
that mankind were only created to become the 
instruments of their mad desires : these once 
,toweriog creatures, are now, per force, lodged 
in very moderate apartments, where their tur- 
bulent schemes sleep in quiet, and their names 
are oftga^buricd in their ashes. -—A tomb is one 
of those few appendjiges of a great man, in tht 
possession of which none envy him. 

;0k the 23d of June, I embarked in a boat at 
JUopresihedabad, and with a fresh easterly , wind, 
sailed up the river about 30 miles. The boat-*^ 
xQien,. generally Hindoos, fasten the boat to the 
$bop^. in the evening, that they .may eat and 

* I hare been also informed that Mherun was interred at 
B^embaU It is not usual among th» Mahometans to erect qe« 
mta(^' 
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pe&t^ thom^elv^s ; it not being the us^e of 
l^e^r isecjb fto pseparje victuals m the water. 
; S4th. — I ,9blW the village of Jungyporc on the 
j^Astern ahorCi where the Co^any have estar 
lilished a. factory, for thi^ matiufactupe of raw 
Tim day our covrse was about twei>ty 

nuks* . 

Sittu-r-Euliered . the main branch of . ibe 
G^nfigl^ : ~ here the riVer affords a spaciotiB 
^iww, nvhich is terminated, at l3ie icxtremrty of n 
♦ ipug jBeach, by a vista of the hiils above Rajah 
Mbal, esitendtstg, in a regular cbain, to the 
north-west. The Ganges, which at Sooty, ♦ is 
full four miles across, was that day roughly agi* 
tated by a strong wind, which heaving the 
waters into a short breaking wave, gave jt the 
appearance of an arm of the sea. The riqbes of 
Bengal, with a large portion of the convcnimcy 
9f its inhabitants, ai^ in .an essential degree,, 
derived from this river, which, with its nume* 
rpus branches flowing through and^intersecting 
an extensivt space of country, transports speedily^ 
and at at a moderate expence, the various pnK 
duct of districts, towns, and villages, to places, 
where they are immediately consumed, or col- 
lected fbrtbe supply of more distant marts. 
The Gang^ also affords a grand aid to the En-> 



^ A village near the head of the Cassuqib^^ river^ 



territory j* jkUH \tMm mmks .-w 'tU« Cofo- 
«a^(}j$^ iiUii^ .M^y^^r 'C$>j^ ve, ^WW» ft waw <rf 
|i)C9vi^pfi# {U9iittu9Q^^9p, .crai}ij)e^ Im- 
pfiAeA i» tibeif m9$iQA». j ?nd ar^ fii^quyentl^, for 
ibe .obtiaiH9«»t of <:^pelled io 

retread,, oa tbe o)on>.ent Q>f iiQfiping the Mi fri»H> 
of victory, i^oit, .t^ iQ^Qgal ^rmiime^ttff are 
€i»riiiri*l4i from jl^eir stoie hof^, with j^very 
«qiiijmf lM:> and t^if J^^rflJ^c^lw efljoy, m i^iv 
<tmp9, *he Jijxttrief ^rf life. 

I}F ith* PJfeni^g, p.rrivpd. at Rajah Mhal, » 
fpr«er itfsi4ffli.ce pf $«iwib of the Bepgal «sih«h- 
dsa§. ^ ye># K.iwn, fa ^he beginning pf 
Im f4Wm9liJ%t{0fit whioh cpmoivenced in 174g» 
irewojrii4l:he of Q^ver^pient from %lm plaoe 

M(>pi;e9h^4b^d. I poul4 0ot leara the caus« 
pf tfef prftfejencp; aJtbopgh »pt deficient in 
«iBi9Hwy> 1^ natives of Ijwlifl, Are not roiich 
«d(Ucl«!^ to Quriovs iiivestig^tiop, aqd are ^ne- 
^ly in^tfieotive tp the history of their own 
cwBtry. It woi^ld «eem that their chief hap- ' 
pum» pentered, in e<\)oying th« preseo^ hour> 
}fifmk absorbs every retrospect of tb# past, an4 
the fatwre. Their pleasures arp «Ken in- 
istl^t, ap4 jtolguid, and partake of the mild in^ 
4Uf @f t\^T <;Um.4e, an.4 the easy produce of 
a%til^^oil. 4h Ver^y Kh^n probably removed 

capjtfil to >^o.9r6h^(|i»ba4} that he might,keep^ 
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a more vigilant watch over the actions of the 
English^ whom, it was said, he feared ; and also 
more conveniently prosecute the war against the 
Mahrattas, who had invaded his country, on the 
side of the Kuttack. Rajah Mhal heart at this 
day an impoverished aspect ; and were it not for 
the heaps of ruins interspersed thrcFugh the town 
and its environs, which have now mouldered into 
a state of deep decay, if would be difficult to 
discover, that this place had been, so lately, the 
principal city of a powerful and opulent chief. 
Sauntering amongst the ruined huildings, I 
strayed into a small garden adjoining the bank 
of the river; where perceiving an old man, em- 
ployed in digging, I entered into a conversation 
with him. Happening to be more intelligent 
than the common class, and agreeably to the 
period of his life, very narrative, he afforded me 
much amusement in his relation and remarks. 
This old Cicerone observed, that the very spot 
which he was tlien cultivating, was the site of 
the Nobet Ghah, or the music-hall of the old pa- 
IK- lace; and that within his recollection, a capa* 

cious garden had extended in front of his little^ 
enclosure, which the Ganges had now swept 
away. The instability of the monuments of 
human grandeur cannot, in any region of the 
globe, I apprehend, be more faithfully, or more 
. grievously exemplified* than at. Rajah Mhal; yet 
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1 must exclude from this range of ruins the con- 
venient and hospitable house of Mr. Cleveland, 
\vhich formed a part of the Subahdar's palace. 

On the 26th, passed, with a fresh easterly wind, 
the village of Sickergully, (where a heavy swell 
had nearly overset the boat) and observed near 
it a neat building, which had been erected by 
Mr. Cleveland, for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers. 

27th. — Saw the town of Pointee, near which, 
on an eminence, stands an Hindoo, or Maho« 
metan mansion ; and a mosque, now apparently 
in disuse. Adjacent to these buildings, a mo- 
nument has been raised to the memory of a Mr. 
Middleton, who died there, on his journey to 
Calcutta : . these objects would not perhaps de- 
serve notice, did they toot present picturesque 
land-marks. 

S8th. — The wind being light, and the current 
strong, the men were obliged to track the boat> 
These two last days we proceeded only about 
thirty miles. An evident danger is incurred by 
approaching the banks of the Ganges during the 
latter season of the rain, from their frequently 
falling, being of great height in many places, 
add chiefly composed of loose soil, the weight of 
earth descending on a boat, would undoubtedly 
destroy it. 

S9th. — ^At noon, arrived at Jungherah; ^ 
you I. c 
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8mall rocky island, on which stands a seminary 
of Hindoo mendicants, and on one of the aides 
fire seen some figures of very ancient sculpture. 
A long line of hills, running from the south-east 
to the north-west, forms here a beautiful termi- 
nation of a broad range of the river. It has 
been said, that Serajc-ud-I>owlah was assassina- 
ted at J ungherah, whither be had fled for shel- 
ter from the pursuit of Meer Jaffier ; but it 
. should seem more probablci that he was appre- 
hended near .this place, and carried to Moore- 
shedabcd. 

I HIS day, observed the frame of a well, built 
of bricks, that stood in the middle of the ^treaniy 
irith its wall in perfi&ct condition, full fifteen 
feet above the surface, erf the watiar. It must 
have pertained to some village, bordering on the 
Ganges ; now destroyed by the enoroachmeat 
pt' its flood. 

^ Pitoc£ED£D this day, about 35 milds, and iti 
the evening, «w Mongheer, where I arrived 
the next d|iy. The fort is in a decayed condi'* 
tiiro, ail well as the private buildings, which are 
Hninhfl^bited. The situation, which occupies a 
flat of great exitent towards th« westward, and 
has the Ganges on the north, is equally well 
choiga^a for defence, and conveniency. One of 
the angle bastions commands a beautifully wind- 
ing view of the rtver^ which i« closed by a range 
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of distant hills. It appears that the pre$etit fort 
of Monghcer was built by Sultan S^ujah, the 
second son of Shah Jehan,* who governed the 
^ provinces of Bahar and Bengal, and was held 
in high estimation by the natives, for his libe- 
rality and equitable administration. As some 
relation of Sultan Shujah, (especially of the lat- 
ter period of his life, which was involved in a 
series of calamity) may excite your attention, and 
enable me to offer up a tribute of pity to the me- 
mory of an unfortunate, but gallant, prince, I 
will lay it before you, agreeably to the memoirs 
of M. Bernier, one of the most accurate and 
ingmioua writers, on the history of Hindoltan, 
A¥T£R the battle of Alha:bad, in which he 
had been worsted. Sultan Shujafa retired into 
the interior parts of Bengal, with bis army, 
where he made a v^orous stand against the arms 
of the Emperor f. Bernier says, There re- 
nptamed, now, no other thorn in the side of 
Aurungzebe, . than Sultan Shi^ah, who ^till 
maintained himself in Bengal ; but he was at 
length forced to yield to the power and for- 
tunc of his brother. 

^ tliis iPrhice catisedt a broad and deq> trench to be cut from 
•fee nrirer to the iais, '(very j^rccjitible tradel cf wWch are now'tQ 
be aetn) for the more eSectuaUy <lefending this post against .tiie 
attack of Aurungzebe's army^ >rhich had pursued hun from the 
jyiiper paxts of the cQuatry. 

t Aurungzebe. 

C2 
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Amir Kumla,* by the numerous bodies of 
" troops that had joined him, was enabled to 
" hctn in the ,army of Sultan Shujah, on both 
" sides of the Ganges, and to compel that prince 
to seek refuge at Dacca, a town situate on 
" the extremity of Bengal, towards the sea side ; 
and here, ensues the conclusion of the tra- 
gedy. The Sultan Shujah, being destitute of 
** ships to put to 'sea, and not knowing whither 
" to fly, sent his eldest son. Sultan Banque, to 
" the King of Racan,t or Mug, who Was of 
" Heathen religion, to knbw, whether he might 
be permitted to take shelter in his country, 
for a certain time, arid when the monsoon, or 
" periodical winds should set in, wlicther he 
could be furnished with a vessel, to carry 
" him to Mecca, from whence he intended 
passing into some part of Turkey, or Persia* 
Sultan Banque returned to Dacca, with some 
" galleasses, manned, with Feringhis, I mean, 
" those fugitivte Portuguese Christians, who had 
entered into the service of the King of Racan^ 
and were employed in no other business than 
ravaging the lower parts of Bengal. The 
^\ young man reporting to his father, that he had 
" been kindly received, ^rid had full assurances 
of protection, and assistance given him ; 

* The Officer commanding the expedition against Sultan Sbujah« 
t More commonly known by the name of Aracan* 



Saltan Shujah, with his family, consUtingof 
three sons, daughters, and their mother, em* 
barked at Dacca, On their arrival at Racan, 
' they were treated with much civility, and pro- 

" vided .with such necessaries, requisite for 

*f their subsistence, as the country afforded, 
in the name of the King. Some months pass 
away, the season of the favourable winds also 
approaches, but no mention is made of the ves- 

*y scl, though the Sultan required it, on no other 
terms than the payment of the hire, for he, 

*V yet, wanted not rupees of gold and silver, »or 
gems. — He had, indeed, too great a plenty of 

" themj his wealth being, in all appearance, the 
cause of his ruin, or at least, contributing 
much to itj This prince might long enough 
have solicited for a ship ; all was in vain ; he 

" effected nothing.— On the contrary, the King 
began to. shew great coldness, and to com- 
plain of his not coming to see him. I knoMT 
not whether Sultan Shujah thought it un- 
worthy of himself, and too great a condescen- 
sion to visit this King ; , or rather, whether 

^* he feared, that being in the power of their 
chief, his person might be seized on, for the 
purpose of plundering his treasure, and that 

** he himself might be delivered into the hands 
of Amir Kumla, who had offered, in the 

*\ name of Aurungzebe, large sums of money 
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with Other considerable advantages, for ob- 
taining the possession of this unfortunate 
** family. 

Whatever might have been the cause, 
Sultan Shujah did not go thither, but sent his 
eldest son; who, on approaching the dwell- 
^ ing of the King, began to display his libera- 
lity to the people, by throwing amongst 
them a considerable quantity of rupees of 
" gold and silver, and when he came before 
" the King, he presented him with rich em^ 
' broideries, and rare pieces of goldsmith's 
work, set with precious stones of great value ; 
" excusing at the same time, on account of 
" some illness^ his father, in whose name he had 
now to entreat, that the ship, which had beeti 
promised, might be held in readiness. But, 
all that the Prince had done, had not advan- 
* * ced his business ; on the contrary, this King, 
" in thecoufse of five or six days after, made a 
" demand of one of the daughters of Sultan 
" Shujgh, in marriage, in which the father re- 
** solving never to acquiesce, the King became 
highly offended. 

Sultan Shujah seeing the season for sailing 
had passed away, and perceiving the situation 
" in which he was then placed was a desperate 
" bne, determined on pursuing equally despe- 
rate measures^ and undertook the performance 



•* of an action, which may afford a great ex^ 
ample of the efforts of despair. Although 
this King of Racan, in his religion, is a Pagan, 
there are many Mahometans, mixed with the 

" people, who have either chosen to retire 

^* amongst them, or have been enslaved by the 
Portuguese before mentioned, in their ex- 

" pedilions to the neighbouring coasts. Sultan 
Shu^ah secretly gained these men, whom he 
joined with two or three hundred of his 

" own people, the remainder of those who fol- 
lowed him from Bengal^ and with this force 
he resolved to surprize the house of the King> 
put his family to the sword, and make him- 
self sovereign of the country. This bold 
attempt, which resembled more the enterprise 
of a desperado, than that of a prudent man, 

" yet, had, from the intelligence I collected 

" from many Mussulmen, Portuguese, and 

" Hollanders, who were then on the spot, a 
certain feasibility in it. But the day before 
the blow was to be given, a discovery was 
made, of the design, which altogether ruined 

" the affairs of Sultan Shujah, and involved in 
it the destruction of his family. For, after 

^ this failure, having no further hope of retrie- 
ving his fortune, he endeavoured to escape 
into Pegu'; a. purpose, in a manner impospi- 
ble to be effected, by reason of the vast 



mountains and forests that lay in the way; 
•* besides, they pursued him so closely, that l>c 

was overtaken, the same day on which be 
fled. It may be well imagined, that Sultan 
Shujah defended himself, with the most ob- 
" stinate courage. The number of Barbarians 
that fell under his sword will scarcely be ere- 

dited; but at length, overpowered by the 

multitude of his enemies, he was forced to 
" quit the combat. Sultan Banque, who had 
" not advanced as far as his father, fought like 
" a lion, until covered with the blood of the 
" wounds he receivecl from the stones, that had 
" been showered upon him from all sides, he 

was seized on, and carried away, with his 
" mother, two young brothers, and his sisters. 

AH that could be learned of the fate of Sultan 
" Shujah, himself, was, that, accompanied by 

one woman, an eunuch, and two other persons, 
^* he ascended the top of a mountain ; that he 

was wounded on the head with a stone, which 
" struck him down ; but that the eunuch having 

bound up the wound, with his own turban, 
" he arose again and escaped into the midst of 
" the woods. This relation I have heard re- 

counted in many different ways, by those 
" even that were on the spot, which gave rise 

to a variety of reports of this Prince, and 
" spread frequent alarms at the court of Delhi •'^^ 
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This writer, after giving a detail of th^ 
many conjectures, that were formed of the fate 
of Sultan Shujah, mentions, that he travelled 
from Bengal to Masulipataim, with an eunuch of 
that Prince, and his former commandant of ar- 
tillery, who told him that Sultan Shujah was 
dead, but observed a strict reserve in communi- 
cating any farther information. Mr. Bernier 
supposes, that if Sultan Shujah was not slain 
on the place of action, he mu^t have died, 
soon after ; falling either into the hands of rob- 
bers, or a prey to the wild beasts, with which 
the forests of that country abound. 

Subsequently to this event, the remaining 
branches of the family were thrown into prison, 
where they were treated with much rudeness ; 
but after some time, Bernier says, they received 
a milder treatment, which was chiefly caused by 
the marriage of the eldest daughter of Sultan 
Shujah, with the King of Racan. The sequel of 
this event sets forth, that the servants of the Sul- 
tan Banque were discovered in forming another 
conspiracy, with those Mahometans, who have 
been already noticed, and that the King being 
now violently exasperated against this unfortu- 
nate family, ordered it to be extirpated ; nor 
did any branch reitiain, excepting the Princess, 
whom he bad Cjspoused. ♦ 

' * I have been the more induced to insert this relation of the fate 
of Sultan Sbnjah, as it places the cqagIusIob of a curious historicat 
passage. 
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Cassum All Khan, in the last years of hi» 
government, retired to the fort of Mpngheer, 
and, actuated by a keen resentment against the 
English, for th^ir extensive encroachments on^ 
his authority, and the commerce of hi« country, 
lie formed the plan of throwing olF their yoke, 
and annihilating their influence in Bengal. In 
addition tcf these motives, he was urgently inci- 
ted to the attempt by the officers of his court 
and army, who were necessarily alarmed at the 
diminution of their power and lucrative appoint- 
ments. Amongst the foremost of these we find 
the Armenian Khojah Gregore, who, contrary 
to the usage of his country-men, had assumed 
the profession of arms, and had risen to high 
rank and confidence, in the service of Cassum 
Ali. He seems, with Sumroo, to have borne a 
principal part in the war against the English, 
which ultimately involved, as is well known, 
the ruin of Cassum, and the destruction of the 
Mahometan dominion in Bengal. Gregore also 
lost his life ; for, on a suspicion of intriguing 
with the Armenians of Calcutta, he was cut 
off, previously to the expulsion of his master. 

in a point of view^ diffemit from that described by a late wri^r 
(CoL Dow) on the Empire of Hindostan ; who, however well- 
founded his claims to accuracy, cotdd not have attained the pos- 
session of more authentic documents, than a person, who was him- 
self brought forward into the action of the day> and whose writings 
for the space of more than IQQ years^ have borne the test of truth. 



With Gassum Ali ♦ ended, virtually, the power 
of the subahdars of Bengal Meer Jaffier, in 
his last administration, made a feeble attempt 
to resume his authority, but it soon terminated 
in his death, and in leaving the English the 
supreme rulers of anr extensive and valiiablie 
territory. 

I SHOULD be ill entitled to a place, even 
amongst the most trite observers, did I not, be- 
^re I quitted this part of the country, throw 
my mite into the fund of general applawse which 
has been bestowed on Mr. Cleveland. Thh 
gentleman, whom I never saw, but whose works 
loudly proclaim his merit, and diffuse his praise, 
has, by an equitable and judicious management 
of the Rajah Mahl and BkMglepour districts, 
considerably increased the number of inhabi- 
tants, and improved, as well as facilitated, the 
collection of the revenue. The increase of popu- 
lation is conspicuously seen in the dependency 

* Cassum Ali Ghan, after wandering about the upper provinces^ 
and solkitmg the aid of various chiefs against the English^ sought 
protection at tiie court of Delhi. He evinced the same intrigying 
aad sanguinary diiposijtioii in domestic Ufe« as had marked his public 
character. He endeavoured, it is ssud« to supplant the Minister at 
Delhi, by an offer of a large donation to the King ; and he is accused 
of minrdenng, at different times, the women he carried with him, 
fr<Mn Bengal. At his deaths which happened at the village of Kut- 
wall> in V777, the Court seized on lus estate, the vsdue of whicli 
was computed at one thousand pounds small residue of the 
plunder of Benj^l and Bahar ! 
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of Mongheer, and in the extensive mercats of 
that place, which are resorted toby a concourse 
<jf various traders. He hath also made strenuous 
exertions, in drawing the adjacent Mountaineers, 
from their fastnesses to the plains. Nor have 
his labours failed of success. Twelve hundred 
of these men have entered into our service, and 
are embodied in a corps, which bears the appear- 
ance of becoming useful to the state.' The in- 
dulgent treatment shewn them, with the supe- 
rior advantages which they derive, must ope- 
rate as powerful inducements to their brethren, 
in following so profitable an example. The de- 
predations of these people had, at former periods, 
rendered the passage of the roads in that quar- 
ter so unsafe, that escorts w^re stationed at cerr 
tain posts, for the protection of travellers ; and 
detachments of two or three battalions, have 
pccasicmally been sent against the savage inha- 
bitants of the Baglepour hills ; who are now be- 
come the guardians of a country, which they had 
long wasted, by rapine and bloodshed. 

Mr. Cleveland has established small buildings, 
at most of the halting places within his districts, 
for the accommodation of travellers ; and ther 
natives of those parts, who seem to have profited 
by the conduct of their chief, are peculiarly 
attentive to* strangers. Snch have been the ad- 
vantages, which the state, and a body of peo- 
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pie have derived, from the public Spirit, and the 
benevolent efforts of one man ! But his reward 
hath been bounteous and complete. He hath 
enjoyed the honour of exalting, in a distant 

, land, the character of his nation, ai;id felt sen- 
sations .which transport the mind beyond the 
reach of fortune. 

On the 3d of July, I left Mongheer ; and 
arrived, on the 5th, at Patna, by water. This 
city is spacious and populous, though much fal-. 
len from the importance it held, during the resi-^ 
dence of the Subahdar of Bahar. The great quan- 
tity of poppies cultivated in the contiguous 
districts, from which opium of an excellent qua- 
lity is produced, together with extensive^ 
salt-petre works, have rendered Patna opulent, 
and thie center of an extensive commerce. The 
different manufactures of silver, iron, and wood, 
are little inferior in this (iity, to those of Eu- 
ropie ; and when the rudeness of the tools, with 
the simplicity of the process, is examined, the 
degree of delicacy which the artisans have ac- 
quired in their several professions, niUst chal- 
lenge a high admiration. 

The numerous ruins of public and private 
edifices, scattered through the town of Patna, 
and its environs, indicate a former grandeur and 

, extent, which now no longer exist. An ancient 
name of this place^ still known to i^omo of th9 
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more intelligent inhabitants, and bearing an 
affinity to that given, by Strabo and Pliny, to 
the supposed capital of India, has suggested an 
opinion, that Patna occupies the situation of 
the celebrated Palibertha ; which is farther sub- 
stantiated by the geographical observations of 
Major Ilennel.— Curiosity, and the desire of the 
moment to indulge a melancholy idea, led me 
to the spot, where the English were massacred 
by the order of Cassum Ali. The former build- 
ings are removed, and a well-proportioned 
monument has been erected in commcmor«« 
tion of that dreadful event, though without any 
inscription. Perhaps it had been consistent with 
sounder policy, that no such memorial had been 
fixed ; but as it Was judged expedient to record^ 
tlius publicly, an act of treacherous cruelty, the 
cause, I think, should have been explained. 

On the IStli of July, I left Patna, and on 
the same day arrived at Muxuflferpour, the real* 
dence of the Collector of Tirlioot, an extensive 
districti about forty miles to the northward of 
Patna, and producing a revenue of about six 
and a half lacks of rupees. 

Ik the neighbourhood of Muiufierpour, an 
action was fought m 1760, between Mherimt the 
eldett son of Meer JafBert assieted by the 
English troops, and Kadim Hussein Khan, the 
ehief of Pumcii, in whick the latter was defeated. 
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A few days after the engagement, Mherim diedj 
struck, it was said, by lightning. The father 
believed that his son had been cut off. by an 
assassin* and he loudly accused Cassum Ali of 
the murder. The event having removed a 
strong bar to Cass urn's ambition, and theje also 
apfjearing some suspicio-ts circumstances, at- 
tending the alleged cause of his death, Meet 
Jaffier may be justified in believing^ that his son 
had been taken off, by tn avowed rivalj who was 
seen at a subsequent period, indulging an im* 
piarable and sanguinary temper. 

On the SOih of July, crossed the country, 
and went to Choprab, a long straojgling town^ 
lying on the northern side of th« GTina:es. about 
twenty miles abooj^c Patna^ Chop rah is the resi* 
dience f)f the Collector of Sarun and Champoran ; 
districts yielding an annual revenue of fourteen 
and an half lacks of rupees The French and 
Dutch had* factories at this place, chiefly for 
the purpose of manufacturing salt-petre* in 
which Lonimodity this part of the couiiiry pro- 
fusely abounds. It is not unworthy of notice ta 
remark J that the Dutch, though obliged to pur- 
chase the greater portion of their crude salt-pctrc 
from the English, were enabli?d to sell it in its 

* This letter was written during the war with France and Ho1knd| 
^hen ttiete pkces had been captured by the Euglisli. 
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purified state, at a lower rate than that maniF- 
factured by the English Company, and of a 
superior quality. This commercial advantage, 
may be ascribed to the rigid system of gbco- 
nomy observed by the Dutch in all their opera- 
tions, and to a persevering attention to business, 
with which that people seem constitutionally 
endowed. 

On the 12th of August, left Choprah, and on 
the nth arrived by water at Buxar. It was in 
the vicinity of this place that Cassum Ali, 
joined by Shujah-ud-Dowlah, with the whole of 
that Prince's army, made his last effort against 
the arms of the English. The superior numbers 
of the enemy who crowded the plains of Buxar, 
availed them little, when opposed to the small, 
but well arranged, and determined body of the 
English ; who, after a smart action of two hours, 
completely routed the combined forces, and 
captured the whole of their artillery. This ac- 
tion, heretofore so amply described, had not 
perhaps now been adverted to, but for the im- 
pulse of an earnest desire of imprinting anew oa 
your memory, the services performed on that 
day by the British troops; to whom their 
country stbnds indebted for a singular exalta^ 
tion of its fanie, and the acquisition of solid 
benefits. 

The fort of Buxar, which, though small, U 
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yet sufficiently tenable to rerist the common 
attacks of a native, power^- stands on the exte-- 
rior limits of the Bahar province. The present 
commandant has added to the strength of the 
fort by some late improvements ; and for a more 
extensive protection of the inhabitants of the 
adjacent town, he has encompassed a wide space 
to the eastward of the fortifications, with a ram- 
part and ditch.* 

The curiosities to be seen . at Buxar are few, 
and, excepting one, not worthy of enumeration. 
But this one, the Hindoos hold in a degree of 
estimation not inferior to that of the Neapoli- 
tans for the blood of Saint Januarius, or those 
of their faith in general for the holy house at 
Loretto. The monument in question, which is 
erected on a small mount to the westward of the 
fort, is sacred to the memory of the Gold Ram, 
who is seen occasionally officiating as the Mars 
of the Hindoos ; and is said to have the direc- 
tion of war and victory. It would appear, that 
Ram, whilst a youth, made a visit to this emi* 
nence, and tarried on it for the space of seven 
days, where he was taught from some learned 
master of the science, the art of managing the 
bow, and wonderful were his feats with this 
weapon in after-times: indeed, were the most 
moderate of them to be recorded, it would' be 
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risadijiy admitted without torturing the phrase^ 
thftt Viam drew a loqg bo^*'' 

At the distauce ci£ two miles to the westvavd 
oX 9uiar, thc.Tona Nullah, a rivulet which falls 
iQto. th^ Ganges, terminates the province of 
fi^ahar, and divides it from Benares. Though 
tb^. Caramnassa rivcTi from being of greater 
note tbau the Nullah, and running contiguous 
to it, is generally denominated the boundary. 
In crossing this river on service, the officers on 
the Bengal establishment become entitled to a 
double portion of their usual pay, for the better 
enaj^ling them to defray the extraordinary ex- 
pences incurred in countries far distant from the 
se^i-coasts, and where European articles, from 
the charges of conveyance, sell at an advanced' 
price. 

The view from Buxar into the Benares pro- 
vince, presents a scene of infinite gratification 
to the sense. You see an extended plain skirt« 
ed by a broad winding river, and chequered 
with exuberant fields of corn, groves of lofty 
spreading trees, and large villages; the whole 
combines in it some of the grandest objects in 
nature, and impresses the mind with cheerful- 
nes9 and content. 

Left Buxar on the S3d, and arrived on the 
ajSth at Benares, to which city from Mongheer, 
the distance by water is about 280 miles. 
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Ik the relation of this sailing excursion 
through the provinces, you will doubtless see 
xnany inaccuracies. You will likewise see that I 
have too narrowly circumscribed the description 
of a country, which' with a fertility that con- 
veys the idea of plenty, and national security, 
holds out to the eye, a grand and various scope 
of the most beautiful imagery. 

I atn, Dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER 11. 



» Benares, ^tk September, 1782.. 

My dear Sir, 

given you a cur- 
sory detail of my journey from Calcutta to Be- 
nares, with the remarks that occurred ; I will 
now jay before you the result of my enquiries 
and observations at this place. Should errors 
arise in the investigation of a subjept, hitherto 
slightly discussed, and, from its extensive va- 
wety, perplexed and abstruse, I must entreat an 
indulgent eye; and though mistaken in my 
opinions, I presume to hope for some commen- 
dation, were it only for endeavouring to admi- 
nister a rational pleasure. 

The city of Benares, for its wealth, costly 
buildings, and the number of its inhabitants, is 
classed in the first of those now remaining in the 
possession of the Hindoos. To describe with a 
due degree of precision the various temples de- 
dicated at Benares, to the almost innumerable 
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deities, and to explain the origin of their foun- 
dation with the necessary arrangement, would 
require a knowledge far superior to mine in the 
mysterious subject of Hindoo Mythology. It 
is at this day enveloped in such deep obscurity, 
that even those pundits the most skilfully versed ' 
in the Sanscrit,* are not able to render it mo- 
derately comprehensible to the generality of 
j>eople. 

But as some relation of a city so famous in 
Hindoostan, and now so well known in Europe 
for supplying one of the grand sources of the 
religious worship of the Hindoos, and being the 
chief repository of the science yet existing 
among them, may not be unacceptable to you, 
together "with a cursory investigation of the 
Mythology of Brimha; the task shall be at- 
tempted with attention to the object, and, I 
trust, with a strict adherence to truth. 

At the distance of eight miles from the city 
of Benares, as it is approached on the river, 
from the eastward, the eye is attracted by the 
view of two lofty minarets, which were erected 
by Aurungzebe, on the foundation of an ancient 
Hindoo temple, dedicated to the Mhah Deve. 
The construction on this sacred ruin of so tow-' 
ering a Mahometan pile, which, from its elevated 

# The language in which the sacred legends of the Hindoos have 
been preserved. 



height, 3Ccms to look doyn with triumph and 
exultatioa op the fallpn state of a city so pro- 
foundly revered by the Hindoos, would appear to 
h^ve been pi^ompted to the mind of Auruogzebe^ 
by a bigoted and intemperate desire of insulting 
their religion. If such was bis wish, it hath 
been completely fulfilled. Eor the Hindoos 
consider this monument, as the disgraceful 
record of a foreign yoke, proclaiming to every 
stranger, that their favourite city has been de- 
based, and the worship of ther gods defiled* 
From the top of the minarets is seen the entire 
prospect of Benares, which occupies a space of 
. about, two miles and an half along the northern 
bank of the Ganges, and generally a mile in- 
land from the river. Many of the houses, 
which are remarkably high, some of them ha- 
ving six and seven floors, are built of stone, re- 
sembling that species found in the quarries of 
Portland*, and which abounds in this part of the 
country. But the streets where these lofty build- 
ings stand, are so narrow as not to admit of two 
common carriages abreast. In addition to the 
pernicious effect which must proceed from a 
confined atmosphere, there is, in the hot season, 
an intolerable steneh arising from the many 
pieces of stagnated water dispersed in different 

* The Benares, or Chunar-Ghur stone, is closer grained and 
deeper coloured, than that of Portland. 



qtiarters of the town, whose waters and borde^ 
are appropriated to the necessary used of the in- 
habitants. The filth also, which is indiscriih!- 
nately thrown into the streets, and there left 
exposed, (for the Hindoos possess biit i small 
portion of general cleanliness,) add to the com- 
pound of ill smells, so offensive to the European 
inhabitants of this city. The irregular and com- 
pressed manner which has been invariably adopt- 
ed in forming the streets of Benares,has destroyed 
the effects which symmetry and arrangement 
would have otherwise bestowed on a city, enti- 
tled, from its valuable buildings, to a preference 
of any capital which I have seen in India. 

In my research into the principles of the 
Hindoo religion, I received great aid from a 
conversant knowledge of the Marhatta lan- 
guage, and an acquaintance, though very tri- 
vial, with the Sanscrit. The une of this last 
tongue, now chiefly confined to a particular 
sect of Bra^ins, who officiate in the character of 
priests, hath ever been made the channel of 
conveying to the Hindoos, the essential tenets 
of their reUgion, with all the various forms 
6f their Worship. The Sanscrit is a sonorous 
language, abounding in pith and conciseness; 
and its periods flow with boldness, and terminate 
in a cadence peculiarly musical. An extract of 
4 sloke, or stanza, which has been quoted by 
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Mr. Halhed, is a striking testimony of the 
nervous composition, . and the laconic turn of 
the Sanscrit. Being composed of only four 
lines, I will insert it, and endeavour to give 
the translation literally, and in verse. . 



Petache — 


renervan — 


shetroo, 


' Father — 


in debt — 


enemy. 


' Mdtah — 


shetr5o — 


reshelenee, 


Mother — 


enemy — 


extraragant, or immoral. 


Bhariah" — 


rupervuttec— 


shStr5o, 


Wife — 


beautiful — 


enemy. 


Pootre — 


shetroo — 


n^punditah. 


Son — 


enemy — 


unlearned. 



The mother whp hath lost her fame. 
The Sire profuse and foe to shame. 
Are to their race a pest ; 
A Bride's soft joys oft' thorns implant. 
And he who roams in folly's haunt, 
Destroys his father's rest. 

The Hindoos believe in one God, without 
beginmng and without end, on whom they be- 
stow, descriptive of his powers, a variety of 
epithets. But the most common appellation, 
and which conveys the sublimest sense of his 
greatness, is, Sree Mun NArrain*. The Hin- 



* There is reason to believe, that in the more early periods of 
time, before the priests of the Hindoos had found it expedient, for 
the firmer establishment of their sway over the minds of the people^ 
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doosj in their supplication to the Deity, address 
him as endowed with the three attributes of 
omnipotence, omnipresence, and omniscience, 
wliich in the Sanscrit are expressed by the 
terms, Neerangin, Neerakar, and Neergoon. 
Thougli these terms may not, in literary stridt- 
ness, comprise the precise meaning of the 
English texti they convey it virtually, and in 
the amplest sense* The Hindoos likewise be- 
lieve, that the Supreme Deity possesses a three- 
fold form, the parts of which are said to he 
separate. It is composed of Sree Mun Narrain, 
who is supposed to represent a human form ; 
the Alhah Letchinry, described as a beautiful 
woman ; and a serpent on which the Deity is 
seated. This emblematical assemblage, a sym- 
bol of strength, love, and wisdom, according 



to raise a huge a\iperstractiirc of emblematical worships the temples 
erected to the Supreme Being were plain, and void of personifica- 
tion t the remains of one of these are now to be seen on the summit 
of a hill, nearlhe city of K^ishmire ; which, according to tradition, 
had been dedicated to die Creator of the world ; in which the 
prayers of those who entered^ were addressed to the Deity without 
supplicating the intercession of an intermediate agents and where 
no image, or symbol ot Divine power, had a place. A gentlem^ 
of curtons research on the coast of Coromandel, informed me, that 
at Chilemberuni, about 20 miles to the southward of Cudalore, he 
saw a reFigious Hindoo edifice, plain, and without any interior 
^ gure, which was devoted to the woi-ship of tlie Invisible God,** 
and was never approached bnt with tokens of profound awe and 
reverence* 



to the Hindoo faitli, is wholly spiritaal^ and is 
never represented in their temples by any objecl 
of matter ; they say it is indivisible, aad of 
infinite space*. 

the beginning, the Hindoos believe that 
the Deity created tlbree men, to whom he gave 
the names of Brimha, Vystnow, and Shevahf. 
To the first was committed the power of creating 
jiiankiad ; — to the second, of cherishitig them ; 
— and to the third, that of restraining, correct- 
ing, and destroying them:|:. Brimha at one 
breath formed the human kind out of the four 
elements, amongst which he infused^ if I un- 
derstand the interpretation, and may be allowed 
the term, a vacuum^. 

* Perhaps the mysterious Triad of Plato, who made a free ti^e 
of Eastern knowledge^ may have been formed from Indian ma- 
teriab. • ' ' 

t Called also Eisbever, and Mhah Deve. 

X In the capacity of Mhah Deve, he is denominated " The 
Destructive Power." 

§ The word in the Sanscrit language, is dkash, the proper sig- 
nification of which, I believe, I was not at die time, accurately 
informed of; for it should seem, that Hindoos do not admi^* of a 
vacuum, in their system of nature : — akask means, in a general 
acceptation, aerial space ; but in the present sense, I am induced 
to think that it is designed by the Hindoos, to denote the grand 
vivifying principle, termed in ancient £able» the Promethean fir^, 
supi>osed to have animated the human body. — In this note, it 
may not be uninteresting to introduce a tenet of the Egyptian 
theological philosophers, which con?esponds with the idea I havfc 
formed of tlie akush of the Hindoos, and also, certain opbioiis 



Before the creation of man, Sree Mun Nar* 
tain formed the world out of a perplexed aggre- 
gation of matter, which had been covered with 

entertained by them of the formatioD of the world, and the ere;, 
ation of animated bodies. These philosophical priests, who pro- 
fessed the tenets of Menes, their first law-giver, (whom they had' 
deified^ aqd intitled Osiris, or the Sun), said that fire, or rather a 
defined spirit, which th^ distinguished from the elemental fire, 
was dififused through all nature, and composed the essence of that 
being, who first gaVe form and order to mattep. They believed 
ihait five elements^ — the mind, fipe, air, earth, and water, coiwtitu* 
^d the entire world : they called the mind Jupiter, which signi- 
fies the source of life, and they considered him the father of all 
intelligent beii^. The fire they termed Vulcan, who, theyaU 
tedged, contributed chiefly to the production and perfection of al^ 
^ngs. E^rth, bemg as it were the bosom in which all thingn 
receive the principles of life, was known by the designation of 
Mother. The water was called Ocean, to which they gave tho 
name of the Nursing Mother. The air was denominated Minerva^ 
and believed to be the daughter of Jupiter, sprung from his brain, 
and always a virgin, as this element is incorruptible, and rises to 
Hteven. — The Egyptian philosophers, supposed, that all the ori- 
ginal matter of the universe had been immerged in a chaos, and 
was g^ually separated firom it by fermentation ; that the air was 
continual agitation ; that the fire, liberated from the grosser 
matter, had ascended, and formed the sun and stars, the highest 
Objects of the uniyer8e;that spirit, or the mind, the most subtile part 
q{ fire, was dispersed through all parts, to animate life, and impart 
voluntary motion. They added, that the earth and water, which 
after the separation of the air were yet embodied, became a globe, 
yfidch constantly revolving on its axis, by a motion excited by the 
fire the separation of the two bodies was effected ; and that the 
lays of the sun, making new fermentations on the surface of the 
C^rth, yet soft and slimy, produced numerous excrescences, which, 
nourished and strengthened by the gross vapours of the night, — 
the action of the moon, — and afterwards, by the heat of the day,. 
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the waters, and inhabited by a demon, the sup- 
posed author of evil, whom the Godhead drove 
into ah abyss under the earth*. 

The Hindoos, as Mr. Halhed, in his transla- 
tion of the Code of Hindoo Laws, has fully set 
forth, are arranged in four grand casts^ or 
tribes t ; that of the Bramin, the Chittery, the 
Bhyse, and the Soodcr. Each of these casts is 
subdivided into numerous sects, the particular 

. appeared at length, in the forms of different animals. Those in 
whom the fire predominated, mounted into air, and became birds : 
those which participated n^ore of earth, as men, quadrupeds, and 
reptiles, remained on the surface, while the more aqueous substan- 
ces descended to the waters, their proper place of abode. It was 
necessary to give reasons, why nature had stopped in her primary' 
operations, and did not form many more animal creatures^ as the 
manner of formation had been so simple and easy. Systematic 
philosophy, even in its infancy, did not want resource ; and that 
of the Egyptians has met the objection, by urging; that nature 
had originally inspired every specries of animals with the instinct 
of propagation ; having sagely foreseen^ that when the sun and 
the winds had entirely dried tiie earth, it would be incapable "of 
producing perfect animals. See Mr, I^abbathier's History of An- 
cient Nations, translated by Mr. Stockdale. 

* The writers of the Hindoo mythology, have given various and 
diffuse descriptions of the origin of the world, and of the human 
and animal race, but unite in blending them with a series of ex- 
travagant and disgusting fables. 

f There is in India an aboriginal race of people, who are not 
classed in any of the sects, and confined to the most menial offices. 
They are not permitted to enter any temple of the Hindoos, and 
they observe no restriction. On some parts of the coast of 
Coromandel, they are called Dheres and Pari«ihs ; and, in Bengal, 
Har^^s. 
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usages of M'hich are preserved with care and 
attentive distinctions. There are sectaries, also 
of the same f ribe, who do not admit of the in- 
tercourse of maiTiage with each other, or of 
eating at the same board* It should seem, that 
the genuine race of the Chittery has for a great 
length of time been extinct, and that its place 
is now occupied by a spurious tribe. The Hin- 
doDs composing these casts and classes, are 
ultimately branched in .two divisions; the one 
denominated Vystnow Bukht ; the other, Sheva 
Bukht The followers of the former deity arc 
usually distinguished by a longitudinal mark on 
the forehead, M'hilst those of the latter draw a 
parallel line on that part. Vystnow is worship- 
ped under the representation of a human figure, 
having a circle of beads, and four hands ; em- 
blems of an all-seeing and alNprovident Being. 
The figure of a fabulous bird, on which he is 
supposed to ride, and denoting the velocity of 
his motion, is occasionally placed in front of 
this image. Sheva, or Eishwer, and, as he in 
often denominated by the Hindoos, the Mhah 
Deve, is usually represented by a compound 
figure, describing the male and female parts of 
generation, and designed as the symbol of pro- 
creation a,nd fecundity : these faculties, or qua- 
lities, being classed amongst the choicest bles- 
sings of the Hindoos, and the deprivation -of 
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them deetneii a stfvete reproach and misfcn'tcnie; 
Facing this designation of Mhah I>eve, is some- 
times seen^ in a suppliant posture, the stiatuef 
of a coWf or bull ; an animal said to h^vie de- 
rived his sacred qualities, from having been 
chosen' by this god, as the favburitie niedium of 
his conveyance. But the more Enlightened 
pundits say, that thiij creature hath been pre- 
served from slaughter, by its great utility to* 
man ; it being his ablest assistant in the labours 
of the field, and the chief provider of his immfS 
diate sustenance*. It doubtless argues a sound 
policy in the Hindoos^ to stamp the OxT -mth 
this sacred mark ; for were its flesh eaten, as' 
Hindostan is thinly supplied with horsetf; the 
various branches of agriculture would sUffsran 
essential injury. 

Another figure represents Sheva; with four 
hands, holding different emblems of his power; 
and five heads, four of which are' directed to 
the cardinal points, and the fifth is placed with- 
the face upwards, in the supposed act of con- 
templating the godhead. This deity, who occu- 
pies numerous forms, is figured also with three^ 
eyes, one of which is placed in the forehead. 

In gratitude for the service which Brimba- 
has performed on earth, it would reasonably be 

* Miy^ tmd butter compose a great part of the aliment of am 
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^Aiipposedj that the thanksgiving of his people 
woi4d in some degree be proportioned to his 
works. But the Hindoos have not dedicated 
one temple to his honour ; nor have they esta- 
blished a single festival, in remembrance of his 
deeda It would redound but little to my credit, 
did I insert in this place the reasons alleged in 
their religious tracts, for the neglect of Brimha. 
It is a tale framed to amuse the credulous Hin- 
doo, and procure a meal to an artful priest. 
The ostensible want of attention to the memory 
of Brimba, may on a more abstracted ground 
be ascribed to an opinion, that the powers of 
procreation having been primarily set in action, 
and operating by a law impulsive and undevia- 
ting^ whose immediate benefits exist, and are 
conspicuously displayed in its effects, no ritual ne- 
C5«8sity called for the commemoration of its first 
causey or the propitiation of its future influence. 

Thb Hindoos believe implicitly in predestina- 
tion^ and in the transmigration of the soul. 
The first, though it may operate in cramping the 
genius and obstructing its progressive powers, 
has a happy tendency in assuaging their mis- 
fortunes, and administering a comfort in all the 
wants of life. They say, it is the hand of God, 
which for some inscrutable purpose, directs and . 
ipipels the actions of his creatures. The doc- 
trine of Metempsychosis restrains tlrem from^the 
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use of animal food^, an aliment not necessary 
in a hot climate, and often attended with per- 
nicious consequences. This restriction may 
also have contributed to infuse into the minds 
an abhorrence of sanguinary acts, and inculcate 
the virtues of humanity and general phiian-^ 
thropy. 

The Hindoos compute their grand evolutions 
of time by epochs, called in their language 
Jogues, of which tliere are four, corresponding, 
in the ascribed qualities, with the golden, sil- 
ver, .brazen, and iron ages of the ancientS; 
The present, they say, is the Khullee,t or the 
fourth Jogue ; and that at the expiration of 
every age, the Supreme Being has destroyed 
the world, and that a continued succession of - 
Jogues will revolve ad infinitum. The retords 
of this ancient people teem so profusely with 
fable, and abound throughout in such extrava- 
gant relations of their demigods, similar in their 
feats to the Bacchus, Hercules, and Theseus of 
the Greeks, that no rational or satisfactory 
conclusion can be drawn, for any adjustment of 
chronology. A pundit will introduce into his. 

* This tenet is not, .at this day, strigtly adhered to ; for tbt 
Hindoos of the !*econd and fourth cast occasionally use flesh meat* 
and the Bramins of Bengal invariably eat fish. 

t The Christian a^a, 1787, corresponds with 4388, of the 
Khillltc Taquo. *\ 
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legend a lack* of years, with as much facility, 
and perhaps conviction to himself, as our com- 
mentators of theological history would reduce 
to their standard, half a century* 

The principles of the Hindoo religion, with its 
most essential tenets, w ere composed, it is asser- 
ted, by Brimha, and comprised in four books, 
in titled the Bairds or Vaids ; a word in the 
Sanscrit language signifying mastery. In that 
part of the peninsula of India bordering on the 
Coromandel side, these sacred writings are 
named the Vaidums, The Talinghahs and 
Mala bars make little distinction between the 
letters B, and V, aiad invariably terminate with 
an M, all Sanscrit words. The Shastre is a vo- 
luminous commentary on the Bairds, and has 
been written by various pundits, for the purpose 
of illustrating the Hindoo Mythology. From 
the Shastre proceed those preposterous ceremo- 
nies, which have been dragged into the Hindoo 
system of worship, all tending to shackle the 
vulgar mind, and produce in it a slavish reve- 
rence for ihe tribe of Bramins, The privilege 
of reading the Bairds, and expounding its texts, 
is only allowed to them; and prohibited to the 
other castSj under severe penalties. By the sole 
investment of this important authority, the 
priest is left at liberty to explain the original 

^ * An hundred thousand; 
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doctrine in the manner that may most forctMy 
consolidate the power and promote the inteitdt 
of his order. lil the ttahimigfation of the 
soul into different bodie^^ consists the variouii' 
gradations of rewatd and putiishrtient afnbiigst 
the Hindoos. Conformably to their actiob^, 
they are transposed ihto such bodies, whether 
of the huMan or brute species^ As their cotidaet, 
whilst they Occupied their former tenements, 
niay have merited. They do not admit of fctet- 
nal punishments, and shudder at the idea ttf z' 
belief so dlscdnsohant to the opinion whieh 
ttiey have formed of the Supreme Being. 

Evil dispositions, they say, are chastised by 
a cohfiMement in the bordies of those animab, 
whom they motl resehibfc in their nature ; and 
are constrained to occupy them, till their viceft 
are either eradicated, or sufficiently qualified td 
dcsfcrVc the possession of superior forms. The 
good actions of man, the Hindoo law-giver has 
written, will be rewarded by his admission int^ 
those bodies which enjoy the utmost human hap^ " 
piiiess ; as that which the magistrate feels on thre 
just and.:anerciful execution of the trust which 
has been committed to him ; or that high sense 
of pleasure which the man of humanity paiti-, 
cipates, when he has alleviated the distresses of 
the unfoftuiiate, or otherwise j^romoted the 
Avelfare of mankind. — After a certain series of 



traiiiimigratioD, rendered accepti^ble to the 
Deity by a pursuit of virtue, and when his soul 
shall be completely purified from the taints of 
eyil, the Hindoo is admitted to a participation 
of the radiant and never-ceasing glory of his 
jfirst Cause *. The soul's receiving this act of 
bli39f is described by comparing it to a ray of 
light, attracted by the grand powers of thesuni 
to which it shoots with an immense velocity, 
and iB there absorbed in the blaze of splendour. 
' YvM Durm Rajah officiates in the same capa- 
city amongst the Hindoos, as Minos did in the 
infernal regions of the ancients. All souls 
liberated from the body, are supposed to appear 
at the tribunal of Yum Durm, where their former 
actions are proclaimed aloud, and examined by 
this judge, who passes an immediate sentence. 
Should the disposition of a man have been so 
flagitiously depraved, as to be judged unworthy, 
cveji of an introduction into the body of the 
vilest animal, such corporal punishment is im- 
posed on him, as may be thought adequate to 
his crimes ; and the soul is afterwards placed in 
some suitable station on earth. According to 
the religious tradition of the Hindoos, Sree 

• The union of the human soul with the divine etherial substance 
of the universe, is the ancient doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato ; 
but it seems to ^g^ude any personal or conscious immortality. 
See Gibbon's History, volume 4th, pi 202, in a note. 
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Mun Narrain, since the creation of the world, 
has at nine different periods assumed incarnated 
fbrms, either for the purpose of eradicating 
some terrestrial evil, or chastising the isins of 
mankind*. The Hindoos worship a secondary 
species of deity, which they wildly multiply to 
the number of thirty-three crores t, who, in their 
different functions, are designed to represent the 
numberless attributes of the Supreme Deity. 

From the crowd of images which the Bramin 
has placed in the temples of the Hindoos, they 
have been branded with the appellation of idola- 
ters. When this mode of offering supplications 
or thanksgiving to the Supreme Being is dispas- 
sionately examined, it will be seen, that a personi- 
fication of the attributes of the Deity is not 
unfitly adapted to the general comprehension. 
Those (and they compose a great portion of the 
people) who are not endowed with the ability of 
reading the praise of God, can with facility con- 
ceive a certain idea of his greatness, in contem- 
plating a figure, sculptured with many heads 
and with many hands, adorned with every sym- 
bol of human power, and beheld by all classes 
of men with unfeigned reverence. The origin 
of emblematical figures has long preceded the 

• According to the Hindoo tradition, a tenth incarnation of the 
Deity is yet expected. 

t A crore is a hundred lacks. 
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use of letters. We find in the Spanish records, 
that intelligence of the first arrival of the Euro- 
peans on the coast of Mexico, was described to 
Montezuma by figures painted on cotton cloth. 
In a rude society, it was evidently a more easy 
operation to convey an idea through the me- 
dium of a figure cut in wood or moulded in 
Qlay, than to invent an alphabet, and out of it 
compose a regulated assemblage of words, ne* 
pessary for the formation of a written language. 

The immense group of Hindoo gods enjoy 
immortality, with which they are gifted by 
drinking ^ water called Amrut, a mythological 
beverage, bearing some analogy to the nectar 
of Homer's deities. In the mythology of the 
Hiiuloos is found an elegant description of nine 
goddesses, resembling, in a certain degree, the 
Muses of the ancients, in the nature of their oc-- 
cupations. There is also most picturesquely deli- 
neated, the god of Love, who has a variety of 
epithets, all significant of the unbounded sway 
which he possesses over the hearts of men. 
His commdn names are Kaum and Mudden, and 
he is represented as a pleasing youth, armed with 
a bow of sugar-cane, strung with the stings of 
bees ; and five arrows, denoting the five senses, 
each of which is baited with different qualities of 
the poison of love. A picture was found at 
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Tanjdre, wlien the fort M'as captured, riding 
an elephant*, whose form was composed of t 
figures of seven young women, entwined i 
gether in so ingenious and whimsical a mant 
as to exhibit an exact shape of that bulky anims 
In the Bess t Eishwer Pagoda at Benares, is sc 
a stone figure, well executed, of the god of 
Sun, sitting in a chariot, and driving a hors^^^^f 
with twelve heads, an evident allusion to the di5^ 
jfisions of the ecliptic. 

"Without putting etymology to the torture,^^"^^' 
or moulding to the shape of his system the de— ^ 
ceitful aids of chronology, the careful observer^^ 
iftight be enabled to trace some parts of the reli- 
gious worship of the Hindoos into Egypt. He ^ 
would discover the sacred Bull or Cow of Sheva, 
placed high in the holy legends of the Coptis ; 
and he would see the Snake, one of the myste- 
rious associates of Sree Mun Narrain, devoutly 
fevered by that nation, as the hieroglyphic of 
wisdom and longevity. It would appear that 
the onion, mentioned by historians to be held in 
such profound veneration amongst the Egyp- 

* It is also said to represent Rishin^. an incarnated form of the 
Deity. 

t An abbreviated compound of Vystnow^ or Bishen and Eishwer. 
In this temple, which is dedicated to these two deities in conjunc- 
tion, the sectaries of both offer up their prayers. 



tioBf^ is no less marked with reyermc^ in Hin- 
dpstan ; where, thoiigh the yse of a vegetable 
4iet is strongly inculcitcd, and, with not a \fivy 
jargc deviation, usually adopted, the onip^' is 
forbidden to many of the sects; and. in the 
ijipper part of India, when an oath, on whicli a 
matter of importance depends, is administered, 
the Bramin frequently introduces the onion, to 
render the ceremony more^acred. 

liV comparing the religious worship of the 
.HindQos with that of the ancients, the fupctions 
<Qf i^ome of the Deities appear conspicuously 
uniform ; and were it possible to proci^re a de- 
l^criptjon of the occupations and various powers 
^f the Hindoo subaltera gods, it might be found, 
that the group of the western pantheon had been 
.^elected from the divine assembly of Brimha* 
Th^ Egyptians and the Greeks, in their com- 
^nerce with India, through the channel of the 
IBifid Sea, have left, I have been sometimes in- 
j^Ml^cd to believe, tokens behind them of tlieir 
iCpnuectign with the-Hindods. In the collec- 
ti99 of a gentleman at Benares are several va- 
luable antiques, which were piitchased by the 
zrrerchants of that city : one of which, repre- 
senting a matron, is cut in a manner hearing 
every mark of Grecian skill; and -another ex- 
hibited Cleopatra in the act of being bitten by 
the asp. The same gentleman had in his pos- 
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session a Medusa's head, on an emerald, iovM^^ 
also at Benares, which being sent to EnglaJ^^* 
Was unreservedly acknowledged to be the worl^^^ 
a Grecian or Roman master. Some years ago^^» ^ 
high-finished cameo was procured at Guzer^^^^^' 
whereon Hercules slaying the Nemeati lio^^^* 
Was executed with much taste and spirit. Thct^^^^^ 
circumstances are adduced to support a conjec^'^^ 
ture* that, during the intercourse which existe^^^^ 
between the natives of Egypt and India, th 
former might have introduced into thd:.^'^^ 
country, with some of the rare and luxuriant pro-' 
ducts of Hindoostan, certain tenets and cerc-^*^^ 
monies of Hindoo mythology. In endeavouring"^^ ^ 
to point out the track of these antiques, it is to 
be noticed, that they might have found a way 
into India in the cabinets of the Mahometans, 
who in the more early period of their empire, 
were little less enthusiastic in the admiration of 
Grecian productions ancl literature, than the 
Romans. And it is a fact in need of no illus- 
tration, that the revival of letters and the 
arts, after the Roman world had been immersed 
\n Gothic ruin, received a powerful aid from the 
princes of the Khaliphat. 

My knowledge of astronomy is so confined, 
that I am almost incapacitated from describing 
the attainment of the Bramins in that science, 
long before the asra in which it flourished in the 
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eastern world. The zodiac/ with its twelve 
signs, is well known to the Hindoos^ and they 
have bestowc;d on the seven days of the week, 
which commences with Sunday, the names of 
the planets. The solar year * of the Hindoos, 
which is arranged in six seasons, consists of 
twelve months, containing three hundred and 
sixty-five days ; and once in the term of four 
years an additional day is annexed for the com- 
pletion of the earth's precise revolutions round 
the sun. Commercial transactions and writings 
of correspondence are dated iamongst the Hin- 
doos according to the lunar, or Lumbut yeai*, 
which commences about the period of the vernal 
equinox. The month is calculated from the 
full moon, and is divided into thirty equal parts. 
Those comprehending the moon's increase, are 
termed fBood, and the portion of its wain. Bole, 
or Bood. On the third year of the Lumbut, an 
extraordinary month is intercalated, for the in- 
clusion of the time required in equalizing the 

* The solar, or, as it is denominated by the Hindoos, the Lunk- 
rantyear, begins on the 10th or 11th of April, and its months are 
comp'osed occasionally of 29, 30, 31, and 32 days. The common 
ep<^ha of Hindoostan was established by the Rajah Vickerum 
Mb^ect, and founded 57 years before the birth of Christ. Some 
Hindoo nations compute their time from other periods, as in Bengal ; 
but their historical writings are generally adapted io the year of 
Vickerum Mhaject ; who was much celebrated in Hindoostan, for 
his magnificence, and liberal protection of men of genius. 
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this extensive empire, with an ease and safety, 
unknown in other cdnntries. The public roads 
urere shaded with trees; and frequent habita-* 
tions, accommodated with a pond or well, were 
founded' for the convenrency of the passenger j 
and should he have been pillaged in any part of 
the country, the district in which the damage 
had been sustained, was obliged to make resti- 
tution. — When this empire, its polished people, 
and the progress which science had made 
amongst them, arc attentively considered ; 
when, at the same period, a retrospective view 
is thrown on the states of the European world, 
then immersed in, or emerging from, ignorance 
and barbarity, we must behold Hindostan with 
wonder and respect; ainl we may assert without 
forfeiting the claims of truth and moderatibiii^ 
that, Irowever far the European world now out- 
strips the nations of the East, the followers of 
Brimha in the early periods of life, were posses- 
sed of a fund amply stored with valuable mate- 
rials of philosophy and useful knowledge. The 
humane mind will naturally feel a sense of sor- 
row and pity for a people, who have fallen from 
so conspicuous a height of glory and fortune^ 
and who probably have contributed to polish 
and exalt the nations, who now hold them in 
subjection!. 

To form an accurate judgement of the genius 
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of the Hindoos, or to describe the limit to which 
tfecy extended art and science, it were requisite, 
coufid the neceasary materials be procured, to ex- 
hibit the condition of their empire, before it had 
felt the severe and victorious arms of the Maho- 
fioetansi— A partial and degrading relation i^ould 
be made of the Hindoos, were a description of 
their laws, government, and manner, taken from 
the appearance they make at this day in the 
eye of the world. Uindostan was Overthrown 
by a fierce race of men, who in their rapid course 
of conquest, exerted the most furious efforts in 
levelling every monument bf worship and taste* 
They massacred the priests and plundered the 
temples, with a keenness and ferocity, in which 
their first chiefs might have gloried. A people 
thus crushed, groaning under the load of oppres- 
sion, and dismayed at the sight of incessant cruel- 
ties, must soon have lost the spirit of science, and 
the exertion of genius ; especially as the fine arts 
^rerc so blended with their system of religion, 
that the persecution of the one, must have shed ^ 
baneful influence on the existence of the other. 
To decide on, or affix, the character of the Hin- 
doo, froni the point of view in which he is now 
beheld, would, in a large degree, be similar to the 
attempt of conveying an exact idea of ancient 
Greece, from the materials now presented by 
that wretched country. The disquisition of the 
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man of philanthropy, liberated from the fetters 
of prej*idice,will be far different : — he will enjoy 
congenial pleasure, in dispelling the shade cf 
obscurity, which hath long enveloped thehis^ 
tory of the Hindoo: he wilt endeavour to cany 
it back to that sera of grandeur, which his coun^ 
try enjoyed in her day of prosperity, and there 
hold him out to the information of mank^d; 
the generality of whom, whether from motives 
of contempt, 'or habits of indolence, have yet 
acquired but a trivial and incorrect knowledge 
of this ancient people. It will then be seen, 
that the genius of the Hindoos was hapf^ly led 
on and that thdir bent of disposition was apt- 
ly regulated and attempered by the rules estab- 
lished for the performance of their several pro- 
fessions. A precision which repelled the en- 
croachments of error or design, prescribed to 
them their respective dutie§ in the state, and in 
society, and wholly precluded any other sect 
from infringing on the privileges of another. 
The Bramin was invested with the uncontrol- 
led guardianship of religion; he became the 
perpetual medium, through which the infe- 
rior classes addressed their god : he was also, 
the sole depositaiy and instructor of science, 
and to ifis care ^nd ability was intrusted the 
education of youth. The importance of these 
offices must have given to the 'Bramin great 
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stniy itt a community where a knowledge of re- 
ligious worship, from its complex variety, be*^ 
comes a task of arduous labour ; and where, at 
thfc isaltoe time, a performance of the rites of 
hi* religion, is deemed an olbligation indis** 
petisably incumbent on the Hindoo, in his ac* 
quistlioil' of future happiness. These employ- 
ments were judged of sufficient magnitude to 
occupy the whole attention of the Bramin, 
and he ^as strictly interdicted from all tem- 
poral atfFaitH. Tlic authority of exercising the 
functioM of royalty, seems to have devolved 
without teservc on the Chittery or Rajah, and 
his possessions were held hereditary in the line 
of legitimate male primogeniture. The, youngest 
brand! this race was employed in the army, 
attd etftfusted with the charge of .the forts and 
stf/mg hoWs of the country. The occupation 
of a merchant, with the transactions of traffic, 
ti^as committed to the Bhjrse, or Banian, and 
it Uras declared unlawful for the other tribes 
to engage in commerce.. The husbandman, 
the artisan, the private soldier, and the la- 
bourer, compose the Looder, or the fourth cast 
of Hindoo; and each of these respective pyo- 
^fessions was exclusively pursued. Thus, dis- ^ 
tinctly arranged, and on the severest penalties 
prohibited, from extraneous mixture, or the ad- 
mission of proselytes, the Hindoo government 
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acquired an uniformity and vigour, the natural 
result of its principles*. 

Were an analogy ascertained between the 
mythology of the Hindoos and Egyptians, per- 

' ceptible traces of which are occasionally pre- 
sented, it might then become a matter of 
doubt which people, for the greatest space of 
time, have been the most polished and enlight- 
ened* From the examples which have been 
brought forward for the explanation of some 

, of the most conspicuous parts of the mytho- 
logy of the Hindoos, and to demonstrate the 
probable antiquity of that nation, it may seem 
that I favour the belief of Egypt's having re- 
ceived a portion of her stock of science and 
religion from India. With a deference to po- 
pular opinion, and disclaiming all fabrication 
of system, I must avow an inclination to this 
opinion. One fact amongst some others, af- 
forded me a fair proof of the high antiquity of 
the Hindoos, as a civilized nation, and marks ' 
^ strong disapprobation of a foreign inter- 
course. 

* Many of the fences that marked the limits of the respective 
tribes, are now broken down. The Bramins of the Decan and 
Punj^l, have taken up the sword, and are seen crowding the ranks 
of an army ; the ChiUery occasionally takes himself to traffic, and 
the Sooder has become the inheritor of principalities, Mararow, 
jthe gallant Marhatta officer and chief of Ghooty, was of the fourtii 
cast of Hindoos. 
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TttiY arc forbidden to cross the rivef^Attoc, 
%henameof which, in certain dialects of their 
latigtiage, signifies prohibitioil ; and should 
they pass this boundary, they are held unclean, 
and in the strict sense of religious law, forfeit 
their rank in the tribes they may be classed in. 
They were also, either forbidden from embark- 
ing on the ocean, or they were deterred from 
undertaking marine expeditions, by the diffi- 
culties incurred in procuring at sea, the requi- 
site diet for a Hindoo. The probability there- 
fore is not apparent, that any part of a people 
fenced in by this restriction, and who were so 
proudly centered in themselves, as to reject 
with abhorrence^ the admission of proselytes^ 
would have emigrated into a distant country^ 
and brought from thence a system of religious 
worship ; nor does any probable tradition autho- 
rize the belief of an Egyptian colony having' 
been established in India. The capacious space 
which Hindostan occupies on the face of the 
globe^- the advantages it derives from soil and 
clim'ate, and from its numerous rivers, some of 
them of the first class of magnitude, may be 
adduced as reasonable arguments of its having 
. been peopled at a more early period of time 
than Egypt, which does not possess the like 
local benefits. If the degree of perfection 
ivhich manufactures have attained^ be received 

VOL. I. F 
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as a criterion to judge of the progress of^ cWU , 
lization, and if k be also admitted as a tf^st of 
' deciding on the antiquity of a people, who 
adopt no foreign improvements, little hesitation 
would occur, in bestowing the palm of prece- 
dence OB Hindostan, whose fabrics of the most 
delicate and beautiful contexture, have bccii 
long held in admiration, and have hitherto stood 
tmrivalledi Let me conclude this comparative 
"View, with observing, and I trust dispassionately^ 
that when we see a people possessed of an ample 
itock of science of well digested ordinauceSi^ 
for' the protection and improvement of society-— 
and of a religion whose tenets codsiit of thfi 
«tmo&t refinement, and variety of eeretfiony—- 
and, at the same time, observe amongst othcf 
Asiatic nations, nttd the Egyptians of former 
timcis, but partial distributions of knowledge^ 
law, and religion — we must be led to entertain 
a supposition, that the proprietors of the lesser, 
have been supplied from the sources of the 
^greater fund. These reflections which have been: 
furnished by experience and various informatkin^ 
will perhaps aflPord mote satisfac^tion, than the 
laboured and perplexed proofs of dates and ety^ 
mology, which are often framed, as they most 
commodiously accord with some favourite hypo^ 
thesis. 
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AittONOst the Hindoos, marriage, * when it 
tan be performed with any degree of conve- 
niency, is deemed an indispensable duty, and 
it is believed, that propagating the species in 
that state, entitles parents to singular marks of 
the Di vine favour. They shew a disapprobation of 
celibacy by many marks of opprobrium and scorn ; 
and I have frequently observed, that when a 
Hindoo, from question, or other causes, has been 
brought to the affirmation of his single state, he 
has appeared disconcerted and ashamed, and im- 
mediately attributed his solitary condition to ill 
fortune, or some domestic inconveniency. It 
is to this institution, which is strongly recom- 
mended, and, I may say, even enforced, that 
the generally extensive population of Hindostan 
and its speedy recovery from the calaniities of 
war and famine, may be largely ascribed. The 
entire system of domestic ordinance and osco- 
Bomy of the Hindoos, is founded on a firm, yet 
»iniple basis ; from which arise effects, happy ia 
themselves, and powerfully operative in uniting 
the bonds of society. By the ancient laws of 
. the country, the wife depends for the enjoyment 

* This word, u#ed in the Sanscrit language, is often termed 
Callian^ winch signifies pleasure. The Hindoos, m common usage^ 
ha»t but one wife, and when this rule i» deviated from, it is consi* 
dered a ii^eciea of indecency. Thereba8eC^tibou|llkDQtniumaou% 
of mendicants, called Joguees, or Byraghees, who live in a state of 
celihacj* 

F 2 
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of every pleasure, as well as for most of the ot^ 
dinary accommodations of life,, on the imme-^ 
diate existence of her husband ; and it becomes 
her invariable interest to preserve his health, as 
much of her happiness is centered in his living 
to an old age. On the demise of the husband^ 
the w^ifc virtually devolves into a caput mortuum; 
she is not permitted to marry again, she is de- 
prived of all consequence in the family, and di- 
vested of the marks of ornament and distinction!. 
There are certain religious ceremonies not law- 
ful for her to perform, and in some instances, 
she is held unclean ; but on all occasions, after 
the husband's death, the widow is classed in the 
house as a slave or a menial servant — But thi§ 
usage has not so generally prevailed* in latter 
times. The wives of the deceased Hindoos have 
moderated that spirit of enthusiastic pride, or 
impulse of affection, which was used to urge 
them to selfrdcstruction on the pile of their hus- 
bands. Their grief can now be assuaged, audi 
their religious duties reconciled, by a partici- 
pation of domestic comforts ; and many of the 
Hindoo widows, especially in the Marhatta 
country, have acquired by their ability, their 
wealth, connection, or intrigue, the possessi(Mi 
of extensive power and influence. Amongst the 
superior tribes of the Hindoos, where the sense 
of honour or 3hame is more delicately preserved, 
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ratber than suffer a degradation, by wbicb fe- 
male attractions are extinguished, nnd the pride 
and spirit of the sex depressed, the women are 
impelled, by a furious courage, softened by the 
term of matrimonial affection, to terminate the 
misery of their condition in death. According 
to a passage of the Shaster of the Hindoos, 
which I examined by the help of an interpreter, 
it is specifically ordained, that a wife ought to 
bum herself at her husband*s death ; should she 
not possess the resolution of sustaining this trial, 
:she is directed to make a pilgrimage to some of 
the sacred places of Hindoo ablution, as Benares, 
Allahabad, Ghyah, &c. and there, appropriating 
her propiirty to charitable uses, offer up a sacri-^ 
fice of her hair to the meinory of her husband. 
She is not to decorate her person with jewels, 
with gold, silver, or any female ornament : she 
is not to use perfumes, nor eat flesh, fish, or but- 
ter; but to live on plain barley or wheaten bread, 
and eat but once in a day. Her time is to be 
employed in the constant worship of God, and 
the purification of her mind, from anger, malice, 
ihd avarice ; and she is to withdraw herself from 
ill the concerns of the world. If her life is pas- 
sed in these acts^ she is promised after deatb to 
ehter heaven, without suffering intermediate 
purgation. In addition to the dread of so de- 
graded a state of mortification, the widow on 



-the oth<r side is told by the Bramins, that the 
perforipaqce of jthe »ct of self-destruction will 
entitle her to an a^iple participation of exquisite . 
future^ Joyg, and will ensure to her progeny the 
pre-eminent favour of the Deity. Though the 
issue of s^ch a resolution forcibly affects those 
feelings of humanity cherished amongst EiircH 
pp^n pajtion^i yet ais the usage appears to o? h 
ginale in a cause tending to strengthen donied^ 
ttic policy, it ought not to beliastily ceudemned, 
or imputed altogether tp the d^^ctate^ of crudty 
or injustice. 

Conformably to tbe state of subordin^tiDn in 
which Hindoo women are placed^ it has bepn juc^i 
ged expedient to debm* them the use of letters. The 
Hiodoos hold the invariable language, that acw 
quired accomplishments are not necessary to the 
domestic classes of the female se^, whether for 
€ontributi^g to her individual happiness^ Ofp 
preserving the decorum of character^ and sinw 
plicity of manners, which alone rentier her use*^ 
ful or amiable, in the estimation of her family; 
They urge that a knowledge of literature woul^f 
condiice to draw a woman ifrom her household 
i^ares, and give a disrelish to those offices^ ii^ 
which con^ the only satisfaction and amuse* 
naent that she can^ with propriety, and an pb«* 
ser vance of rectitude, parta^ke of ; and lucb ie 
tiie fc^ce of cuatoiH) that a Hiitdeo wom«| 
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would incur a severe reproach, were it knoim 
that she could read or write. The Hindoo 
djmcing girls, whose occupations are avowedly 
devoted to the public pleasure, are, on the con- 
trary taught the use of letters, and are minutely. 
Instructed in the knowledge of every attraction 
and blandishment, which can operate in com- 
XBunicating the sensual pleasure of love. These 
^omen are not pbliged f o seek slielter in private 
bauntS/ noj* are they, on account of their pfofeik- 
sional conduct, marked with opprobrious stigma. 
They compose a /particular class of society, and 
enjoy the avowed protection of government, for 
which the^ are asseiised according to their se- 
veral capacities. No religious ceremony or fes- 
tival is thought to be completely performed, witli- 
jout the accompaniment of dancingwomen. They 
usually attend on a certain day of the week, at 
^the court of the prince or governor of the dis- 
trict, either to make an obeisance, or exhibit a 
professional entertainment ; and in some of the 
provinces, they are endowed with grants of the 
public lands ^ 

• The Hindod' ds^idd^women are bere only alluded to, and 
thpte particularly who assist (which is a numerous daas) at Ust . 
rtOMftietf of wotship. As tliey receive a maiotenance from the 
rerenue of the pagoda^ or from private persons^ ^tiej are not drivea 
by tecessity into a prcqhi^euous intercourse with the world. But 
itittbrbeohsehre^^ that ttMr wh6 dp iK)t receive any permaaent 
stipend^ are little less dissolute and abandoned in then: habits of Uft^ 
than a female 9f similar dejcription lo fioro^idi cmmtrti^ 
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mal bodies. It is in these situations, where, a« 
it is termed, the hill feyer is produced: — 9 
disease, which pervading every part of the ani'^ 
mai oeconomy, contaminates the ^ whole mass 
of blood, and will only yield to the power of 
mercury. The water also in such places par- 
takes of the like baneful property : — it shouici 
seem that the air infuses into this element, a 
certain portion of that pestiferdus quality, \nth 
which the climate of woody and confined coun- 
tries in India is ever pregnant. The falling of 
the branches and leaves into rivqlets and reser- 
voirs of water, may likewise increase the 
noxious effect. Having frequently witnessedf 
the ill effects of a confined air, I ani the more 
emboldened to hazard these conjectures ; which 
I will close with noticing to you, that wbere- 
ever I have observed an impurity of aiy, the 
water has^been equally pernicious. 
. At the gate of the fort, hac| taken up his 
lonely residence, a Mahometan Faquir, who 
bore on him, poor man !, evident proofs, of th% 
destructive climate of Luttecf-ghur ; — he was 
meagre, wan, and nearly consumed hy the vior 
lence of a fever arid ague. When I desired hini 
to leave so melancholy a station, and go where 
he might recover his health, he shewed little 
attention to the advice, and preferred, he said,^ 
an existence in this place, uuder a load of mi^ 
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tery and the pfecarious charity of passengers^ 
to the risk of starving in places where he iinigbt? 
be wholly unknown. 

Ok the 4th, after a journey df about twenty 
miles^' I arrived near the foot of Bidgi-ghuf 
hill, where I siept^ and in the morning tralked 
up to the fort, which is a circumvallati6n of 
the crown of a rocky hill, measuring from the 
loifnediate base to the summit, a little more 
perhaps than two miles. 

The artificial fortification is neither strong 
is it ctmiposed of substantial materials, as is 
seen by a fissure of the wall, caused by the faitift 
of the last year, and also by a brea^Dh that 
was made during the siege; which shew thafr 
. the wall is chiefly composed of rough stones ce- 
mented with clay. This stronghold owes! its im- 
portance solely to its height and steepness ; aHA 
had it been defended with a common share of con- 
duct and spirit) the capture would have been 
attended with^much difficulty and bloodshed* 
It has been said indeed, that exclusively of the 
hazardous attempt of tadiing Bidgi-ghuir by 
itorra^ the greater part of the troops would 
have been destroyed by fevers, bad thcyrei- 
mained in that quarter a month longer. TiMree 
deep reservoirst excavated on the top of the hiU^ 
plentifully supply the gairisoiL with water*' 
Some of the bwtiojas the eastern^ side w 
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supported by branches of the rock, whicb project- 
ing horizontally eight or ten feet from the summit, 
holds out in the air a solid foundation. The 
prospect around is diversified and picturesque ; 
but Avhen you throw the eye on the deep' and 
fugged precipice beneath, the view is infinitely 
grand, though not divested of that horror, 
which naturally affects the mind in contempla- 
ting objects from so abrupt a height. The ri- 
sing and setting sun at Bidgi-ghur exhibits a 
iBagnificent scene, and excites a train of ideas 
strongly impressed with a grateful admiration 
of the first Cause of nature. The view of the 
setting sun takes in the river Soane, which is 
seen winding its stream, brightened by the 
rays of the western light, through a long tract 
of diversified country. A fort also appears on 
the side of a distant bill, which is only brought 
into the evening prospect. 
' The village of Mow, situate at tlie bottom 
of the descent, which before the capture of 
Bidgi-ghur was well peopled, and possessed a 
<^Qnsiderable commerce, is now deserted and in 
ruins. This village, whose loss is severely felt 
in many parts of the country, afforded the only 
mart on that quarter for supplying the wants of 
the bordering mountaineers, who resorted thi-- 
ther, and bartered their wares for the produce 
of the. low lands... Since the depopulation of 
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Mow, this commercial communication has ceased, 
and the Benares traders maintain little connec- 
tion with the inhabitants of the hills, who are a 
hardy active race of men, and were they en- 
couraged like those of Bauglepore to enter into 
our service, an useful body of soldiers might 
be acquired. They are not, it is said, subject 
to that species of fever incident to a hilly coun- 
try, which has operated so fatally on the health 
of our troops; nor do they entertain those pre- 
judices in their mode of living whicfi affect the 
higher ranks of the Hindoos, and which have 
been found to embarrass military operations. 
An introduction also of a foreign class of mea 
into the army, might be conducive, by its coun- 
terpoise, to the insuring the fidelity of the 
whole body of native troops* 

BuLWANT Sing, through a channel of in- 
trigue and direct dishonesty, qualities he noto- 
riously possessed, seized on Bidgi-ghur, which 
he strengthened and made the principal reposi- 
toty of his wealth ; and Cheyt Sing,* who 
augmented the works and increased the treasures, 
constructed a strong bridge of stone over a 
small river that skirts^the bottom of the hill. 
I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours, &€. &c. . 

* The Soa of Bulwant ^mg, and now a fugittre in the Camp of 
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To T. D: p. AUahahad, 17th Dec. 1782. 

My Dear Sir, 

The xvant of a subject to 
inform or amuse you, was the only cause of my 
not sooner acknowledging your long and very 
kind letter. You may with cpnfidence believe, 
that a forgetfulness of the many offices of friend- 
ship which I have experienced at your hands, 
will never be classed in the roll of my offences, 
which, God knows, already is too long a one ! 
and trust me when I say, that I hold the con- 
nection which has so long subsisted"1>etweea 
us, as the chiefest honour and credit of my lifdT 
1am now to inform you, that having resolved 
on proceeding to Europe by a northern tract, I 
kssumed the name of a Georgian,, for the sake of 
travelling witlrmore safety, and left Benares on 
the ISth of this month, mounted upon a small 
horse. After a journey of four days, or forty ' 
cosses, in which no particular occurrence fell 
out;, I arrived at Allahabad. About mid-way 
commences the territory of Oude, which is im« 



Ittediately distinguished from that of Benares by. 
Its barren and' desolate aspect. The fortress of 
Allahabad, founded by Acbar^* stands on the 
point of land which forms the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumma; — a situation beautiful as< 
it is commodious ; and \ti the season of the year 
i^rhen the flow of water is spacious and rapid, ex* 
hibits a scene of uncommon grandeur. On oiie 
side, the Ganges is seen rolling down a strong 
iiod yellow tide, and on the other, the Jumma 
glides with a clearer stream close to the walls of 
the fort. To this favourite and sacred spot a 
Jarge assembly of Hindoos resort at an annual 
period, to wash away their ains, and obtain per* 
inissioH to begin a new score. These pilgrinis, 
irho are laid under contributions for participa- 
ting this indulgence, furnish the yearly sum of 
about 50,000 rupees to the Vizier's treasury. 
I'he fort of Allahabad, which is built of stone, 
•.occupies a large space of ground, and has been 
fttnply supplied with superb and useful buildings^ 
urtiether for promoting the pleasures or con- 
veniences of life. The place intitled the Ghah 
Padshilf is one of the hett Mahbmetan man- 
bIoqs I have hitherto seen ; but the want of 
fiHtable tenants has occasioned great disorders 

* Tl^ Emperor cotnmen/ced bis reiga in A. D. 1556, and diedin 
l605. 

t TlKla^kdApaiteif^iit 
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in it The inside of its upper room is con- 
structed of marble of variegated colours, and 
neatly adjusted.. From this apartment, the 
lord of the world, as he is intitled by his sub- 
jects, hath a distinct view of twelve different 
suits of female apartments ; in the front of 
which, when the monarch issues the mandate, 
his beauteous handmaids are arranged in his 
sight, that he may select the favourite of the day^ 
The imperial .choice, or rather edict, (to what 
humiliations do the laws of Mahomet subject 
my fair friends !) is conveyed to the foitunate 
damsel, and full joyously doth her heart beat; 
who on the day of review^ attracts the fancy of her 
lord ; — for the passion of vanity is said often- 
times to supply in a female breast the place of 
love. I should not dislike, my friend, to be a 
Padshah myself, were it not that many of them 
have had their throats cut by their friends, and 
been compelled to drink very bitter potions ; 
since liable to such treatment, much good may 
their fine ladies and other fine things do them f 
In the palace yard stands a round pillar of 
about forty feet high, consisting of an entire 
stone, which coarsely resembles the porphyry, 
and seems covered with an inscription, in the 
ancient Hindoo character; but the letters are so 
much effaced and impaired by the ravages of 
time, which, my friend, spares not even mar* 
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blc, that they are become illegible. The 
erection of this monument is attributed to 
Beemshyne> who^ your Bramin will tell you, 
w4s in his day a powerful chiefs and one of the 
principal warriors in the Mhah Bhaut* But as a 
devout believer, you must not repose too much 
faith on the Bramin's account of the asra in 
which this Beemshyne is said to have flourished ; 
for he will tell you that our great progenitor 
was not even heard of in those days. The 
Mahometans, who as furiously destroyed every 
monument and curious vestjge not expressive of 
their doctrine, as they were actuated by a blind 
zeal in its propagation and support, have endea- 
voured to claim the construction of this pillar, 
and over the Hindoo record, they have en- 
graved the names of many of their emperors^ 
since the time of Babrf. 

This pillar, which bears the mark of great 
antiquity, clearly evinces that Allahabad was 
a place of importance long before the a^ra of 
the Mahometan conquest of India. We should 
pass indeed a contemptuous, not to say an un- 
just censure, on the understanding of the ancient 

♦ The great war wbich was carried on by the Paunch-paun-Deve, 
•r the ounpact of the five Brothers, against Dur-jodin. Sec Wil- 
kins's Gheeta. 

t The first Emperor of the race of Timur, who sat on the throne 
^ Hindostan. 

rot. I. * © 
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Hindoos, did we suppose that they bad ovw* 
looked a situation, at once so favourable to tlia 
perforfnance of their religious dutiesi and u 
happily adapted to the enjoyments of Al» 
most as many cities have been brought-forwaid 
by modern writers to prefer their claims to die 
Polybortha of India^ as of old, contested ibt 
the birth-place of Homer. Monsieur d^AnviU«l 
the celebrated French geographer, seems to give 
the palm to Allahabad. Strabo haa made- lamr 
tion of a grand causeway, leading from Poly- 
bortha iato the interior parts of the COttatry, 
and as such structures are durable and oottepi- 
cuous, it is to be supposed that some romaias 
of this raad. would have yet been visible ; but 
on a careful examination I could not ditcom 
its most distant trace. A mound of eartb-l^ 
pears on the western shore of the Ganges, exim^ 
ding about a mile in a line with the river where 
it approaches the fort, which has been evidbnitly. 
thrown up to prevent the stream in theseasott^ of 
the floods, from overflowing or injuring the towair 
In touching on the subject of Allaliabad^ it 
js necessary, to notice the tomb of Sultan Kbue- 
*ro. This mausoleum, about a mile to the east* 
Avard of the town, stands in the midst of a spa- 
cious garden inclosed with a high wall, and 
well supplied with a variety of flowers and fruit 
trees, but from want of culture they look rug- 
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ged and barren. Being clad in the Mahometan 
habit, and intimating a desire to offer up my - 
prayers at the royal shrine, I was immediately 
admitted. The public edi£k:es of the Maho- 
metans being constructed of the wor«t species 
of what is termed the Gothic order, they can- 
not afford much pleasure to the European eye, 
^hich is now taught to regard only the more 
simple and chaste prc^rtions of art*. Yet the 
tomb of Khusro, though (^omprising few <^ llie 
rules of architecture, bath in its appearanee 
somcithing peculiarly pleasiog, and difibses 
aiwnd it an air of melancholy, coiige&i^ly 
suited to the purpose of it3 foundation. The 
building is nearly square, raised from the ground 
by a low flight of steps, and has a vaulted roof 
in th|p form of a dome, whose outside is covered 
with tiles of a fine clay, stained with a diversity 
of eoloujs, on which the reflection of the sun 
produces a pleasing effect. No fund being e$« 
tieiUiished for supporting this monument, it can- 
not long survive the numerous edifices now scat- 
tered >in ruins through the environs of Allaha- 
bad. Adjoining to the. tomb of Khusro, is one 
v& a smaller size, which a mendicant infor- 
med nie was erected in commemoration of one 

4^ Thi0 otnoioa does not presume to include the monuments at 
Agniy wluch have deserved the warmest approbation of our cele* 
kraied artists. 

s 
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of tlic feinalc branches of the imperial family. 
Some Mahometan priests who live in the garden, 
keep the inside of the mausoleum decently clean, 
and the different appurtenances are still in good 
preservation, particularly the wooden bier in 
which the body is said to be deposited*. Ob* 
serving a small curtain spread on: the watl, I 
drew it aside, and mast confess to you that I 
was impressed with a very sensible awe, on dis- 
covering the figure of an open hand, engraved 
on blaclc marble: when I adverted to the nature 
of the place, and the use to which it had been 
applied, I at first supposed that this representa- 
tion denoted the hand^ or tlie power of tbe 
Deity ; but a farther recollection informed me^ 
that Mahomed, AU, Fatimat» Hussin, and Hus*' 
scin, were described by this emblem ; and that, 
incompliance with the law which excludes aU 
works of sculpture and painting from MahcK 
metan worship, it had been covered. 

Th£ Alhihabad districts once paid into the 
royal treasury a revenue of between seventy and 
eighty lacks of rupees : but such is the impo- 
verished and depopulated state of the Vizier> 
count rv, that it is at this dav reduced to « 
iburth of that amount. Shaistah Khan, who 

* Suluu Ktiuw, ihcoMf^t sMiof rehizK|ulr. died A. D« IGS^. 
^ V*auii\;S, the d*u$bt«r «>r Mahoinn), Ha< luirritd lo Aliyiiidlarf 
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was appointed by Aurungzebe to govern the pro- 
vincei of Bengal and Bahar after the death of 
Amir Juinlah*, hath left many raonuments of 
his liberality in the vicinity of Allahabad. On 
an insulated rock in the Jumna^ near the city, 
and at a small distance from the south shore, he 
built a lofty apart m en t, which is cooled by the 
refreshing winds of the river, and commands a 
distant and wildly diversified view* A Persian 
inscription which I transcribed, says that Maho- 
med Shirreef, in the year of the Hegiia 
J055f, finished this airy seat of pleasure by or- 
der of Shaistah Khan< — But from great men and 
their splendid works, let me descend to more 
trivial concerns, and to some account of my 
private adventures. 

India, you know, hath ever beeir famed for 
s[ffording convenient places of accommodation 
to the traveller, who^ at the distance of eight or 
^en miles, seldom fails meeting with a public 
lodgingj or a reservoir of water, wher^ he may 
perform ^lis ablutione, and quench his thirst. 
As the greater part of tlie inhabitants of India, 
from a simplicity of life, and the clement state 
of their climate, have but few superfluous wants, 
a slight defence against the sun and rain, a 
small portion of clothingp with plain food^ con- 
stitute a large share of their real ones. In 

* The officer employed by Aurungzebe to oppose Sultan Shujal*- 
t A. a 1045, 
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Upper India, the occonomy of Karawan Scfah*, 
or, as it is usually called, the. Serauce, is con- 
ducted by better regulations, and its convenita* 
cies more sensibly felt, than in the southern 
parts of India. An inclosed area, the interior 
sides of which contain small apartments, front- 
ing inwards with a principal gate-way, is ap- 
propriated, in every village of note, to the use of 
travellers f. The stationary tenants of the Sc* 
rauce J, many of thdni women, and some of them . 
very pretty, approach the traveller on his en- 
^ trance, and^in alluring language describe to 
him the various excellencies of their several 
lodgings. When the choice is made (which is 
often perplexing, so many are the inducements 
thrown out on all sides of him) a bed§ is laid out 

* Karavanserah is a Penee and AralMc compound of Kar, 
fyitig^buslness^ rowan the pj^tdpleof the rerb ritfteen, to gO;, moTe^ 
proceed, &c. aiid of scrak, an habitation. — ^The Tucktravan, a ve* 
hide used by travellers in many parts of Asia, is composed of the 
trords tuckt, a seat/ or board, and the aforementioned partteipte. ; I 
. have ventured to hnert tliese etjrmologiee for the use of those who 
are not conversant in the Per^an language. 

t Shere Shah, who drove Humaim from the throne of Delhi^ in 
1 542, is said to have been the first Mahometan who established Ka- 
ravanserahs in India. This fact, also recorded in Dow's history, is 
well known amongst the natives.— Shere Shah built the fort of 
Khotas, and the mausoleum of Sasscram. 

X The scrauces at this-day are usually given in rent. * 
§ This piece of furniture, of very simple construction, has low 
feet, with the sides and ends formed of bamboo or conmion rough 
, wooi], and the bottom of laced cords. 
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for his repose, — asmoaking pipe is brought, and 
th,e utensils cleaned, for preparing his repast. 
The necessary sum is delivered into the hands 
generally of a girl, who procures the materials, 
and dresses his meal in a most expeditious man- 
ner. For two domestics and myself, the horse 
and his keeper, the whole of my daily expendi- 
ture amounted to a sum, which as you will not 
credit, I will not venture to note ; and on d^ys 
when I was inclined to feast, the addition of two 
or three pence procured a sumptuous fare, w|th 
the accompaniment of a sauce, which an al* 
{jlcrman over his callipash might sigh for. 

Adieu, my dear Sin 

I am yours, &c. &c. 
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To J. D. jP. LucknoWy Ist Jatuunyy 

My Dear Sir, , 

My last letter to you, writ- 
ten from Allahabad, contained some descrip^ 
tion of thai place, with a farrago of desultory 
remarks arising from the moment, and hastily 
thrown together ; but should the perusal have 
given a little amusement or information, I will 
contentedly sacrifice any claims to genius or 
method. — The following gives the detail of my 
journey from Allahabad to Lucknow, and though 
containing no matter of any substance, may 
afibrd you half an hour's relaxation. 

On the 20th of December, — after attending 
at the funeral ceremony performed in comme^ 
moration of Hussin and Hussein, or rather of 
the latter, I left Allahabad, and went no farther 
that day than Beghum* Serauce, a station of 

Beghum is the feminine gender of Begh, as Khanmn is that of 
Khan ; both titles of Tartar extraction: the latter has been oftcB 
adopted by the female branches of the inipmal fuwlj of Tunur. 
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three -coSses*^ I will cursorily embrace this 
occasion of informing you, that Hussin and 
Hussein were the sons of AH, the son-in-law 
and nephew of the Arabian prophet. During 
the war which the first Mahomet maintained 
against the Infidels (so the professor of the 
new faith denominated those of a different 
Cried), Hussin was poisoned, and Hussein was 
ilain in battle. They consequently became 
inartyrs ; — and the tomb of Hussein, which 
was erected in the vicinity of Bagdat, is held by 
the Sheahsf in the same degree of veneration, 
with that of their prophet, by the other Ma- 
hometan sectaries. 

r On the 2 ) st,— eat my breakfast and smQaked 
Hiy pipe ^t Tuttypour, or the place of victory. 
On enquiry why a village so mean and small, 
had been distinguished by so great a name, I 
was told, that in former times, some signal vic- 
tory had been obtained there ; but my intelli- 
gencer knew nothing of the parties concerned. 
^In Xht evening, having this day travelled $ix 
cesses, I halted at Alum Chund, the north-west 
limit of the Allahabad districts. The country 
bad a barren and desolate aspect ; the cau^e of 

* Two British miles may be given to the average measurement 
of a C06S. 

+ The Mahometans of the sect of Ali, are so called. 
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which vas ascribed to the rapacity of a former 
leoter. On entering the serauce, I found the 
hosts with their spouses, busily occupied in the 
celebration of a marnage. Whether it was 
owing to the rare occurrence of this species of 
ceremony (for they are a people as void of re- 
straint or form as any under the sun^ or whether 
previous difficulties had till now ohstructed 
the union, I will not pretend to determine ; but 
the joy and merriment which circulated ia their 
assembly, could not be surpassed. The meo 
were collected in a bddy, drinking arrack and 
beating a tom-tom * ; and the women^ in a ee<^ 
parate coterie^ were chewing betle, and faking 
very loud and quick. Though this jubilee had 
engrossed a great share of their attention, they 
gave me a good supper, and a comfortable 
lodging. 

On the 8Sd, — I arrived at the KurrahMaBack* 
Pour, — eight cosses and an half. In my way, I 
halted during the heat of the day at the serauce 
of Shahzadpour, which, together with theloirn^ 
IS said to have been built by theShaistah Khaajv 
mentioned in my last letter. This noblemasi^ 
according to Bcrnier, was highly celebrated ibr 
lijs cIcKiuence, and elegant style of writing, 

'* A small drum. 

was xhe iiUitTual uurle of Aurung/ebe. 
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which it is thought contributed to promote tht 
early success of Aurungzebe. The serauce of 
Sbahzadpour, built chiefly of brick and mortar, 
has spacious and commodious apartments, but, 
from want of repair, one angle of it has fallen 
into ruins. It is seriously to be lamented, that 
edifices founded on principles of such public 
spirit, or motives equally beneficial to the state, 
and whose uses are so universally felt, should be 
suffered to moulder into decay. It would seem, 
that when the larger serauces were first founded, 
certain portions of land, or other established 
funds, were set apart for keeping them in neces- 
sary order: but such has been the distracted 
state of Hindostan for these later periods, and 
such the oppressions, or perhaps poverty of its 
ruiert, that these grants have either been re- 
sumed^ or diverted into other channels. In stig- 
matising any specific class of men, I believe I 
have cbmiiiitted an error; for oh a more dis- 
passionate view, a large share of censure falls on 
the people at large. In India, osteatation, sclf- 
iave, vanity, or whatever term ijaay be best fitted 
Jto the passion whose effects I mean to describe, 
has vsurped as powerful a sway over the mind$ 
-of the people, as in any circle of the globe ; and 
it is exemplified in various shapes, but in none 
more than in the foundation of public works. 
On observing once, a Hindoo of some distinc- 
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tion superintciuUng the construction of a place 
of worship, I asked him why, iu a couQtry 
famed for its charitable benefactions, so many 
old edifices allotted to the purposes of religion 
and liospitality were permitted to fall to the 
ground, whicli, had they been repaired, large 
sums of money would have been saved, and 
many a valuable monument of antiquity rescued 
from oblivion ? He candidly told me, that, were 
he to expend his whole estate on repairs, the 
>vork would still retain the name of its original 
founder ; but by the erection of a new oo^ it 
would be transmitted to posterity in bis ow0« 
By this register of fame, it should seem that the • 
entire credit of constructing a pagoda, pond, or 
serauce, will be given to him who first raisied the 
fabric, and no account taken of the occasional 
embellisher of such structures. — This digression 
hath prevented me from sooner infortning you, 
that to-day I lost my road ; instead of simply 
going to Manickpour, my place of destination^ 
I went to Kurrah Manickpour, where I passed a 
very unpleasant night. The ajr was intensely 
cold, and my servants, who pursued the right 
road, carried with them my baggage and my 
purse. The good woinaii at the serauce, old, 
though very active, kindly provided a supper 
at the risk of not being paid, for I had advised 
her of the miscarriage ; but she could procure 
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no succedaneum for a quilt, so that I was kept 
shiveringly awake the whole night. 

Adjoining to the village of Kurrah Manick- 
pour, on a hill, are the remains of a considerable 
fort Amongst the-ruins I observed some muti- 
lated fragments of Hindoo sculpture, of the 
same style as that seen on a curious monument 
of ancient date in the neighbourhood of Benares* 
Festoons of flowers are sculptured on this mo- 
nument, which for the simple elegancy of the 
design and taste, as well as the exact nicety of 
the execution, may,* in my opinion, vie with the 
works of Ei^ropean masters. The Hindoos of 
this day have a slender knowledge of the rules 
of proportion, and none of perspective. They 
are just imitators, and correct workmen ; but 
they possess merely the glimmerings of genius*. 

On the 23d, — crossed the Ganges at Gootree, 
two miles below Kurrah Manickpoiir, and 
arrived at Mustaphabad, — a stage of nine cosses. 
Almas Ali Khan is the manager or renter of a 
large tract of country lying on the south of the 
Ganges, which appears in a less desolate state 
than any other part of the Vizier's dominions 
which I have seen. From the ruins of Kurrah' 

* This observation is verified at a village opposite the city of Be- 
Dares, at the gardens of Ramnagur, where Cheyt Sing has erected 
a large range of costly buildings, in some of which^ stone iigures 
9£r^ placed, of very awkward dimensions and dull expr^sion. 
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fort, the Ganges is seen ivinding beautifully 
round the bottom of the hill, and on the north- 
em shore, immediately opposite, stands the vil- 
lage of Manickpour. I found my serrantt at 
Mustaphabad, to whom I referred the hospitable 
hostess, who had been obliged to accompany 
me so far, for payment of the last night's 
score. 

On the 24th,— at Bareily, a fortified town, — 
IS cosses. The country from the last statioa 
is much covered with jungle*, and where the 
prospect opened, but little cultivation appeared^ 
except in the districts of Almas, which aie but 
comparatively well conditioned. I have seen 
only a land of desolation, exhibiting the scat** 
tered vestiges of former prosperity. 

On the 25th, — at Doolindy,— 8 cosses. The 
principal town of a district, rented by one of 
the A^izier's favourite Hindoos, who has laid out 
a largi garden at this place, in which are two 
neat summer-houses. 

O N the 26th, —at Saseindy, — 1 cosses. There 
, is little else tp note than the wild appearance of - 
a barren country ; the reverse of wliat I expect^ 
ed to see in the vicinity of a capital city. 

On the 27th, — at LuckHow, —8 cosses. I took 
^ lodging in the Assroff serauce; and to prevent 



* All forest wood in India^ is. termed ./imijfc. 
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» much possible the risk of discovery^ I 
discharged all my servantSp except one, on 
whom I could place a reasonable confidence. 
- LuEKNOw is a large and populous city, but 
wholly inelegant and irregular. The streets are 
aarroiir, uneven, and almost choaked up with 
every species of filth. The Goomty, running 
on the north side of the town, is navigable for 
boata of a common size at all seasons of the 
year, and falls into the Ganges between Benares ^ 
and Ghasepour. A line 06 boats, extended 
across the river, forms a convenient communis 
cation, with a lajge suburb. Shujah-ul-Dowlah 
made Fyzebad, or Oudc, the capital of bis do- 
minioa; but his son, setting aside that, with 
manypther of ^ his father's arrangements, ha$ 
£xed his resideace at Lucknow. 

PfiRCXiviNG that some of my neighbours 
began to make inquisitive remarks, I went 
across the water, and procured a retir^ and 
commodious apartment in the Hussen Gunge 
#erauce. Having some business to transact at 
L#ucknow, previously to my journey to Europe^ 
I left my servants at the serauce, on pretence 
4if visiting the English camp, the genijral ren- 
dezvous of idle strangers ; and went to the city. 
Being desirous of seeing a gentleman, who I 
understood was stationed there, I approached 
the. door of an officer's quarter, and desired the 
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servants to acquaint their master, that aMoghul 
merchant (of whom there are many at Lucknow) 
requested permission to see him. Though the 
entreaty was urged in the softest and most per- 
suasive tone within the compass of my speech^ 
they flatly and roughly rejected it, sayiujg that 
their master was eating his breakfast. Anxious 
to obtain the wanted information, I tried an- 
other door which seemed less closely guarded, 
but there also my prayer was preferred in vain ; 
and having nothing in my pocket to strengthen 
the argument, I was obliged to retire ; though 
the day was extremely hot, and the distance to 
my lodging was at least four miles. This 
occurrence, however productive of temporary 
inconvenience, gave me a satisfactory proof of 
the efficacy of my disguise, and the fluency 
of my Mahometan language. Many, I dare 
say, are the unfortunate plaintifl^s in our Indian 
world, who, unable to purchase a passage 
through the gates of the ^reat, are thrust away 
by their rude and rapacious domestics. — In 
returning, I saw another European house, into 
which, by a fortunate change in the mode of 
application, I procured admittance: for on 
informing the door-keeper that my attendance 
had been required, I was immediately conducted 
to his master, who received me in the kindest 
manner, and on many future occasions- shewed 
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me marks of his friendship. — During my stay 
at Lucknow I lodged at the serauce, and though 
I remained there twenty days, in which time I 
made many visits to the English gentlemen, no 
one seemed to regard me with suspicion. My 
landlady at first expressed a strong desire of 
knowing the cause of my frequent excursions f 
but not receiving a satisfactory account, she 
concluded that I had formed some female 
intimacy. As this conjecture was favourable 
to my plan, I encouraged it in the mind 'of the 
good woman, who gave herself infinite credit 
for the discovery. 

I am. Dear Sir, 

YourS| &€• &c. 
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., LuchioWi January I6th J vfti.' 

My Dkas Sir,- 

Befqre I leave the t€rr?- 
tc^rips of AsftC)ff-ud-Dowlah, or, as be ii often ii^- 
titled from the rank he holds, th6 Vizier of th^ 
Empire, I will throw together for your perusal 
some brief reriiarks on the Oud6 gorerhment. 

This coiintry is bounded on the north, by 
parts of Napaul and Siranagur ; on the €ast, by 
the English possesfsions ; on the south, by the 
Jumna; and on the west, generally by the Donb^ 
' and the Ganges. The C>ude territories, getae* 
rally flat' and fertile, artf watered by the Ganges, 
Jumna, Gograb, Goomty, and Gunduck, ex- 
clusive of many rivulets. These rivers flow 
through most of the principal towns, and inter- 
sect a large space of the country ; most of them- 
being navigable for boats, in all seasons of the 
year.— -The English armies may be plentifully 
supplied with provisions and ammunition, in the 
event of executing any military operation ini 
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that quarter. These rivers also present strotig 
barriers against the Marhattah, Seick, or Mog- 
hul cavaby. The Vizier's provinces, which 
yield, it is said, at this |>eriod, revenue of 
about two millions sterling, have greatly de-, 
creased in produce'^ since the death of Shujah- 
ud-Dowlah. It would be presumptuous in me 
to attempt an explanation of such decrease. Il; 
>vas sufficiently mortifying, to observe the com- 
mon effects of a destructive administration. 
The inhabitants say, tha,t the population of the 
country is dimi^i&lied, and that the commerce, 
Avhich in fo?:mer periods was important and ex- 
tensive, has fallen to decay. These evils, which 
have contributed to the ruin of the most^power- 
ful states, and are now precipitating the ruin of 
Oude, cau only be eradicated by the strenuous 
exertions of a just and wise governor : a cha- 
racter devoutly to be wished for in Oude. It 
appears, that a large portion of the amount now 
paid by AssofF-ud-Dowlah into the Company's 
treasury at Lucknow, is transported from thence 
in specie to relieve the necessities of Bengal, 
now urgent in the extreme. Much of the wealth 
also, which has been accumulated by the ser- 
vants of the Company residing m this country, 
has been conveyed in a similar mode ; and the 
mischief gathers strength fr6m the tenor of our 
present connection with AssolF-ud-Dowlah. The 

H 2, 
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channels of commerce operate too tardily fo/ 
measures which require^ dispatch, and embracef 
only the object of the day. If treasure can he 
procured, no secondary aids are called in ; no' 
fiuccedaneum is searched for. These drains, unr-* 
supplied by any native source, most soon ex- 
haust the Vigotif of a country, where, inadditiore 
to the grievance, commerce is loaded with mo- 
nopoly, and influenced by the hand of powcn 
The demand for bills on Bengal, which has bccrt 
pressing and continued, gave them often a value 
of seventeen and a half per cent, on the Luck- 
no\v amount ; a profit which enabled the ban-* 
kers to export the value in silver*. — The re- 
sumption' of the Jaguir, or alienated lands, hasr 
not been productive of the promised benefits. 
The officers who enjoyed those benefdctions^ 
were many of them men of expensive n^anners ; 
they promoted the consumption of valuable mar- 
nufactures, and, possessing rank and distinct?oi>,' 
they maintained a numerous body of dependentsr. 
Whether from a succession of oppressive man4^ 
^ gets, or that the inhabitants do not experienc6^ 
the fruits of former liberality, it is evidently 
seen, that the resumed districts are iU cultivated 
and thinly inhabited, 

* A flow of commerce whicK now more diffusely conveys the 
niauufactures of tiiis country to Bengal, has reduced this premiuWi 
to four per cent. 



Little remains to be said of the Vizier's mi- 
litary establishment ; it being only useful in as- 
sisting the collection of the revenue enforcing 
the obedience of the lesser yassals, or furnishing 
ISL guard for his person. The defence of the 
country wholly rests on the forces of the English^ 
-which sure supplied according to emergency. 
The troops at this time, amount to about eij^ht 
thousand sepoys^ and five hundred Europeans, 
inrith the requisite train of artillery. The trea- 
sury of Assoff*ud-PowIah is no^ Iom^, but ^t is 
said, that he has nearly paid off the residue of a 
large debt, which had been accumulating since 
the period of his father's death. Jt is to be si^- 
cerdy wished, that the measure^ pursued in fu- 
ture, may redress the grievances of this country; 
-which though of such extep$iy^ compass^ and 
|>ossessing so valuable a reseiirc^, bears the as- 
jpect of rapid decay : and |;bopjgh it9 position, 
jand native weskness,, might render the allisnce 
profitable to the English, no tolid benefits have 
|i|^|)e^o arisen from opr connection with Oude 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours, &a &p; 
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Furruchabad^ Januartf SSiiy 178S. 

My Dear Sir, 

I NOW beg to present you 
with a sketch of my route to Fujtucjcabad, 
where I purpose resting two or three Jays with 
my countrymen, whom 1 shall not probably sec 
again until my arrival in Europe. 

On the 18th at noon, I left my hostesses 

. quarters at Lucknow, and after a warm and 
dusty ride of seven cosses, halted at thfc village 
of Nowill Gunge. The next day I arrived at 
Meahgunge, a stage also of seven cosses ; and 
was much rejoiced to find that my little steed 

-'^ continued to possesis high health and vigour. 
He is endowed, I fear, with a too great predo- 
minance of the latter quality, and that in its 
worst sense; for if I am to judge from his cir- 
nal hankerings, and strong neighings of love 
to every mare he sees, it would too plainly ap- 
pear that his life has not been of the chastest 
kind. But as it is said, and in Holy Writ I be- 
lieve, that there is no wisdom under the gir- 



die/* meaning, evidently, the girdles of th6 
lords and ladies of the creation, ure may surely 
excuse the wanderings and frailties of a poor 
horse, whose passions receive no check from 
constitutional modesty, or virtuous example. 

Meahgunge, if I am informed right, was 
founded by Almas, and seems to be a thriving 
jtnd populous village. From the various intelli* 
gence which I have procured, it is evident that , 
the renter here is aetive, industrious, and rcgu* 
lar. The inhabitants say^ that his rigour in ^ 
coltectittg the revenue is, in a certain degree, 
qualified by a steady obser^knce of bis con- 
tracts. I passed this evening in die company 
of a Patau, who was returning to his home ftom 
Lncknow, where he had expended the greatest 
part of his estate in the society of the h^dies^ 
kikd in the pleasures of arrack ; but in4he last 
lie Vby copiously indulged. . In thc oourse of 
twt) hours and a half, I beheld him *^ith isimaze- 
)nent empty two bottles of a spirit so hjirsh a;nd 
fiery, that the like dose must have turtied the 
bead of an elephant. The Pat^n made an apo- . 
fogy for this exceisive potation^ by obser- 
ving, that it removed from his xaitA every senf- 
sation of sorrow and melancholy, — passion*, 
^ich, he said, greatly annoyed him in hi* 
cooler moments. ^ This jovial Mahometan 
was attended by an ol4 niu&ician^ marvel- 



lously ill apparelled, md deficient i» thf larger 
portion of his teeth, who, during the interludes 
of his master's amusejnent, jstrummed on a miy 
jserable guitar, 5^hiclj hp agponipanied witlj. 
some of Hafc?> pdejs ; but uttered !(n a voice 
th^t would have sjruck di^m^y into the ^ieycest 
bpast that ranges thp forpst. — At thi§ gung?, 
a servant whom I hired at LucKnow, and iny 
pijily attendant, carried off, ip th? night, my 
ixiatchlock and curious dagger. 

; On the£Oth, at Bangbur Moyr,-^ |0 cosse?, 
— : a large village jn the district of ^Imas. — 
Here the Patau having d^ unk out all thesul^taucp 
of his pi^rse, spljd apieoeof famjly tin*plate; thp 
p^oduf^e of Avbich raised the sum of three ru- 
pees.. Hp took that evening an extraordinary 
draught of his favourite spirit ; and, that hif 
plpas^re§ might have np ^Uoy, he called in a 
good-natufed girl, who for one hi^lf-rupee dif^ 
played to thp Patau a more ample fund of dalr 
Jiance and allurement, than could bp purchase^ 
}}y us for twcn|:y at Lucljnpy. He expressed 
a sovejreigp coptpmpt for Almas*, who he sai^ 
l^eing priK^luded from the pleasures of the sc2^ 
disliked and discouraged them. Many of A]^* 
mas's wounded sepoy^ wprp brought into the 
sprai^ce from a fort in the woods, which ha^ 
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hecn reduced by him after a siege of six weeks. 
These men were shockingly mangled, — Some 
had balls lodged in their bodies, others were 
acorched by a combustible matter thrown on 
them dufing the attack, r— Being possessed of a 
few medical materials, I applied dressings to 
such cases as could likely receive any benefit 
fron the assistance ; and I was pleased to obr 
serve the successful effects of some of the apr * 
plications. The want of chiturgical help is an 
evil which affects, in a grievous manner, the 
iiati ve military service of Hindostan, especially 
since the. use of fire-arms'>faas become so preva- 
lent ; and it will be no exaggeration to say, that 
a greater number of the country troops are de- 
stroyed by the effects of wounds, than slain ia 
immediate action. 

After a long journey of 14 cosses, in which 
I crossed the Ganges, and had nearly exhaust* 
ed the strength of my horse, I arrived on the 
SI St, at the ancient city of Kinnouge, situate on 
the Callinaudy, a smalt river that falls into the 
.Ranges, about twenty miles below Furruck. 
abad. Kinnouge, before the period of the Ma- 
hometan conquest, ranked amongst the most 
populous and opulent cities of Hindostan. It 
is mentioned in testimony of its grandeur, that 
Kinnouge contained thirty thousand shops for 
the sale of betle, and afforded employment for 
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fix thousand female dancers and musicians. — A 
Tast mass of ruins interspersed through a wide 
space^ marks the ancient extent and grandeur 
of Kinnouge; though few distinct vestiges 
now exist, except some parts of a stone temple 
erected in ancient times to the honour of Setah, 
the wife of Ram, which has been exorcised by 
some zealous Mahometan, and converted into a 
place of worship. The present rac(9 of Indian Mar 
jiometans not being fervent in the cause of re- . 
iigion, or being, rather, supinely regardless of ity 
(many of them holding the memory of Mafao-<- 
met in as little reverence as they woiild that of 
Thamas-^Becket, had they ever heard of him,) 
tbe mosque is now defiled and abandoned. In 
amral cavities which the rain has fonned,^ I ob^ 
served parts of brick wall, sunk twenty feet at 
least beneath the level of the town ; and the 
inhabitants say, that in digging into the f<nin- 
datioQ, small pieces of gold and silver are often 
discovered. They ailso say, that Kinnouge was, 
once destroyed by -an inundation ; but as fev 
Hindoo records axe divested of mythologitlA 
story, slender uses only can be derived fiam 
them. The Marhattas plundered ikh city, and 
laid unste the adjacent country, previous to the 
liattle of Panifrett*. After this important evenly 

• UvasfouglitniEcbniarT 1761. 



which gave a strength and permanency to the 
Mahometan power in Upper India, Ahmed Khaii 
Bungish, the chief of Furruckabad, took pos- 
session of the districts of Kinnouge, which, 
during his administration, began to emerge 
from the ruin in which it had been long invoU 
ved, and assumed symptoms of a recovery which 
arc now wholly effaced. 

Abbivep on the 23d, at Khodah Oungc,— 
nine cosses, — a village in the territory of Muz^ 
xulFer Jnng, the adopted son of Ahmed Khan: 
T}ut no more like the father, — excuse the phrase^ 
— than I am like Hercules' " — This young 
man, averse to, or incapable of busiiftss, is % 
tributary of Assofivud-Dowlah, who by the high 
fine he has imposed on Fnrruc'kabad» may be 
said to govern it himself. ^ 

On the 24th,— at Furruckabad— nnie cosses; 
Finding the pleasures of my Patan friend grow 
expensive, and very noisy, I took an easy leave 
of him, and slipped unperceived into the En- 
glish artillery camp, where I am treated, as I 
iiave been in all parts of tliis hospitable couH'* 
try, with every mark of kindness. 

1 am, my Dear Sir, 

Yours, See. ke. 
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Jtampcrtj February Sihy 1789; 

If r Dear Sut^ 

The desir? on ever^ occuiofi 
of testifying the sense I entertain of your friend^* 
ship, prompts me to give you the relation of. 
my route frqm Furruckabad tp Rampore* 

Tuft progress of th^ first day^ the 29th of Ja? 
|iuary» 178S, which wa^ a long one, — not leas 
than eighteen cosses, — l^roiight me and my 
horse^ both greatly jaded, toKytterah; a large 
village on the vest side of the Ganges. 

Tub next day at Allahapour« — nine cossea*— 
This place not being a common stag^ nor con- 
taining a serauce, my accommodations wefe 
slender, and those extorted by the force of bold 
language, and a few extra pence. At Allah^- 
pour there is only one house of entertainment, 
and that for the article of eating only ; — ^you 
may sleep wlierc you can. After supper, I pro* 
posed to the landlady with every token of deco* 
rum, that we should lodge that night under the 
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4athe roof. The dame miscotistruing tlae put- 
pose of my request, and fired with indignation 
it the idea of its indecency, poured on me a 
torrent of reptoach. In the exefcise of the 
tongue, a female of Hindostan hath few equals ; 
and if sh6 hath ever followed a camp, I Would 
pronouiice her invincible on any ground in Eu- 
rope. An English woman, educated at our most 
rioted seminaries, and skilled in all the variou9 
compass of debate, will, perhaps, on some inte- 
resting occasion, maintain the contest for an 
hour, which then terminates in blows atid vic- 
tory. But an Indian dame, improved by a few 
campaigns, has been known to wage a Colloquial 
war, without introducing one manual effort, for 
the space of three successive days; sleeping 
and eating at reasonable intervals*. There is a 
fertility of imagination, a power of expression, 
inherent in the mind, and vocal ability, of an 
Asiatic^ particularly a female one, which can^^ 
not be engendered in the cold head of an 
European : and there is an extent of language 
also peculiar to the East, which the limits of 
Western speech do not contain. — Let me not for- 
get the story of my landlady^ whose words, shrill 
and piercing, yet seem to vibrate in my ear.— ^ 
With every symptom of a virulent female prid^ 

* Such prolonged efigsgemeiits ate distinguished by ^ 
tern of " taiMiy Icr%," or the stale war. 
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and the semblance of outrageous virtue, she 
declared that I should not sleep under her 
roof,— I might, if I liked, place tny bed on the 
biit-side of the door.— Finding the night grow- 
ing cold, and not being impressed with sen* 
timents of respect for mine hostess, whose per- 
son had nothing lovely in' it, I planted my bed 
Somewhat rudely in the midst of her apartmen^ 
telling her, she might dispose of herself as she 
deemed Inost fitting, but that my deportment 
would be chaste, and consistent with the rules of 
honour, though appearances might be unfavour- 
able. The good woman perceiving my inat- 
tention to her clamorous representation, was glad 
to compound the matter, and take a small 
pecuniary compensation, for the injury hei; 
character might suffer. 

Ok the next day I went to Badam, a station 
of eight cosses. — fiadam is said to have been 
founded four hundred years ago, by one of the 
Seljukian kings ; and from a magnificent ex- 
tensive city, is now sunk into a small moulder 
ing town. The ruins of the fort still serve to 
exhibit a mortifying picture of former gran- 
deur ; but such is the reverse of its condition, 
that the howling wolf, and the screeching^ 
owl, now become its only tenants, have sup- 
planted the gay damsel, and the care-soothing 
minstrel. Tben» my friend, ere thy youthful 
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t>lood ceases to run lightly through its now 
4slaStic channels, — ere thy mind refuses longer 
to receive the glowing tints of fancy's pencil, 
—seize the fair pleasured of the hour, and, fol- 
lowing the precepts of our Hafei, leave the rest 
to fate i — I passed this evening in the company 
of the fair, (though the epithet may not lite- 
tally apply to our Indian ladies,) who, for a. 
moderate offering, sung, laughed, and danced 
around me until mid-night. 

On the 1st of February, after a tedious 
journey of fourteen cosscs^ leading through s 
londy unbospitablc country, I arrived at 
Owlah. — Of the few fellow-travfellers pursuing 
the same track, twp wolves, a fox, and two 
bares, composed the greater number* The 
ibrubs and high grass had so concealed, the path, 
ihati was completely bewildered, an,d had lost 
my way ; when a small village on an eminence 
attracted my notice, and held out the prospect 
of relief : but such is the instability of sublu; 
Xia*ry pleasure, that this promising mark proved 
s false beacon. The hamlet was unroofed, and 
its inhabitants had sought a more friendly land. 
Then, in the bitterness of my heart, I gave up 
Sbujah-ud^'Dowlah to as many devils as chose 
to take him, and was about consigning the 
English to the same crew, for having expelled 
from a country which they had made populous 
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and opulent, the extensive tribe of RobillaSw 
How insatiable, chiel, and how destnictivci 
even of its owil purposes, appears ambitioOt 
vKen placed in this light. It prompted fk ! 
prince, already possessed of an ample fair ter- 
iritory, to seize, with barely the colour of pre- 
tence, the domain of his neighbours, who, by a 
salutary system of government, had enriched 
their country, and had made their names re- 
spected. The conqueror, by the fortune of war, 
subjects into a province this flourishing terri- 
tory, which is soon converted inta desolate 
plains, and deserted villages. This is not, I 
trust, the language of exaggeration, or the , 
colouring of fancy: it is a simple, grievous 
truth, forcing itself on the notice of the most 
cursory observer. — ^The town of Owlah, once 
crowded with inhabitants, and adorned with 
mosques and spacious buildings, is now ver- 
ging to ruin, and many of its streets are cfaoaked 
up with fallen habitations^ 

On the 2d of February, at Shahabad, — four- 
teen ft)sscs, — a large village in the districts of 
Fyze-ullah-Khan. The whole of this chiefs 
country evinces the beneficial effects arising 
from the encouragement of husbandry, and the 
aid of an active government. Populous villa- 
ges, skirted by extensive fields of corn, are seen 
on all sides; and the haughty independent 
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spirit which invariably pervades every class of 
the people, mark their abhorrence of despotism. 
Many of the RohfllaSi who had been driven 
from the country after the death of Hafiz 
Rhamut, have settled in this quarter. 

On the 3d, at Rampour, — fourteen cosses. 
Fyze-ullah-Khan, resides in this town, which 
the general resort of his civil and military offi- 
cers, has now made populous, and wealthy* 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours^ &c. &c. 



[The following history of die Rohillas, and Shujah-ud*Oowlah, 
compiled smce the date of the letters, is founded .on sundry ori* 
l^inal documents^ and various Icdcal information, obtained during 
jny residence in the northern parts of India, and has been intrr* 
duced in this place, though iateirupting the series of the letteo» to 
Ipring into one view, a body of relative facts.3 
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HISTORY 

OF 

THE ROHILLAS*. 



It appears, that about the year 
Bisharut Khan, and Daoud Khan, of the 
tribe of Rohillas, accompanied by a small 
number of their needy and adventurous coun^ 
trymen, came into Hindustan in quest of military 
service. They were first entertained by a 
Madar Saha, the Hindoo chief of Scrouly f, 
.who, by robbery and predatory excursions, 
maintained a large party of banditti. In the 
plunder of ati adjacent village, Daoud Khan 
c&ptured a youth of the Jatt sect J, whom he 

• • TO» appellation, I have been informed, is derived from Rob, 
arword'iB the Afghan language signifying a hill or mountain ; and 
ig the name also of a certain tract of territory, the native coun- 
try of the Rohillas, situated between Peshour and CabuL 
f A small town in the north-west quarter of Kohilcund. 

% This secJt, a numerous and powerful one in the northern 
parts of India, is classed in the fourth, or Sooder, tribe of the 
Hindoos. 
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adopted and brought up in the Mahometan faith, 
by the name of AU Mahomet ; and though he 
had children born to him in marriage, Daoud 
Khan distinguished this boy by pre-eminent 
marks of parental affection. Madar Saha as- 
signed to the body of Rohillas, which soon in- 
creased, certain lands* for theii* maintenance. 
Goolareah and some other villagesp were given 
to Bisharut Khan; and Daoud Khan obtained 
Burneah and Beouly f. 

Whilst the Rohillas were yet in this limited 
state, Shah Alum Khan, an Afghan Mollah vi- 
sited his countrymen in India ; and it is said 
that he had particular claims of friendship on 
Daoud Khan, being either the adoptive father of 
that chief, or having afforded him in his youth 
the means of subsistence. In whatever relation 
the Mollah stood to Daoud Khan, it is allowed 
that he was hospitably treated at Beouly ; and 
on returning to Afghanistan, was furnished with 
a sum of money for defraying the expences of 
his journey. Shah Alum came a second time to 

* The Rohilla officers who stood next in authority to those chiefs^ 
were Caun Khani Shadie Khan^ Permaul Khan, SulUn Khao^ aad 
Azum Khan Dhunghiah. 

f Villages situated in the districts of Siillausee, a divisloa of 
Kohilcund^ which lies 40 computed miles* to the westward of Ba- 
reily, — See RennePs map. 

X Mollah is an appellation given to those who are skilled in the 
J oligious doctrine and laws of Mahomet. 
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Kuthair*, where he again experienced the ge- 
nerosity of Daoud Khan ; but on going back 
to his country, he was killed, and his effects 
were plundered. It has been said, that this 
assassination was committed at the instigation 
of Daoud Khan, in revenge of sonic haughty 
expressions of the Mbliah to that ' chief. I 
have been wholly prompted tp make this^ men- 
tion of Alum Khan, from his being the father 
of Hafiz Rhamut, who in latter times became 
so conspicuous and unfortunate. 

The Rofaillas, quarrelling with Madar Saha, 
retired from his country, dnd associating them- 
selves with Chand Khan, the chief of Bareilyf, 
they jointly entered into the service of Azmuth 
Khan, the Governor of Moradabad They 
did not long remain attached to this officer, 
but moving towards the northern mountains, 
they made incursions into the territory of the 
B^ah of Cummaioun§. Chand Khan had 

* The original name of a part of Rohilcund> previou9ly to the 
ptriod of the Rohilla conquest^ and still adopted in the public regis* 
ten of the country. 

t Baieily* a spacious well built town, in the centre of Rohilcund. 
— See Kennel's map. 

I A town formerly of great note, situate in the northern part of 
Bohilcund.— See Rennel's map. 

$ A spacious tract of mountainous country^ subject to a 
Hindoo Chief; and forming the north-ea^t boundary of fto- 
Mcund. 
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previously refused to proceed on this expedi* 
tion with the Hohillas, who, after Tarioun 
success, were wholly worsted. The Rohillas 
had penetrated into the interior country, but 
heing surrounded on all sides by the moua- 
taineers, M^ho cut off their supply of provision, 
they were compelled to submit to disgracefol 
terms of releasement. The persons of Daood 
Khan, and Ali Mahomet, were delivered to the 
Rajah, u4io put the former to death ; and the 
like fate would have awaited the son, had he not 
made his escape« The Rohillas say, that Daoud 
Khan was not suirrendered to the chief of Cuni*^ 
maipun, but slain by a party of mountaineers, 
who' had attacked him by surprise. The 
hilla party after this disaster withdrew to Beoii'- 
ly and Burneah, where they had, antecedently 
to the Cummaioun expedition, lodged their ft- 
milies; and in a short space of time it is seen,' 
that they seized on the districts of Madar Safaa, 
their first master, who fell in one of the desul- 
tory actions that followed this invasion. Ali 
Mahomet, after the death of Daoud Khan, 
been declared chief * of the party ; nor did he, 

* Mahomet Khan, the son of Daoud Khan, either fpom being 
superseded in his father's affection by Ali Mahomet,\ or at the pe- 
riod of Daoud Khan's death, being excluded by the Rohilla oflSccrs 
from the succession, retired to Furruckabad, where he was received 
into the Bunglish family. It is mentioned also in a manuscript 



though then a youth, seem unworthy of the 
change. wa$ brave« enterprising, and never 
fiuled to improve the occasioiis of advancing bis 
jpower and enlargi^ig.his territory. — An eunuch 
vho redded at Munouuah*, lUid managed tlie 
affairs of those onvrahs of the court who held 
granted lands in S^uthair, had incited Ali Ma- 
l^omet, freJm some motive of resentment^ to in- 
vade the possessions of the chief of Owlah ; 
.which were soon reduced by the Rohitlas, and 
ultimately annexed to their territory. Ali Ms^- 
homet found, which he had sought fdr, a pre- 
text to quarrel with the eunuch, whom he en- 
gaged t, and slew in a pitched battle ; the suc- 
cess of Avhich, invested him wfth the estates of 
.th$ nobles, and a large booty. Ali Mahomet, 
phkQy by the assistance of the Vizier Kummer- 
ud-Dein, not only made his peace at court, but 
:0btained a commission for collecting the reve- 
nue of the pension lauds, which it is said he 
.puactually remitted J. 

which I have seen, that at the time of his faher*s deaths Mahomet 
Khan ws^ an infiim, and that he remained some years m the family 
of Ali Mahomet. 

• A town in Rohilcund. 

+ The battle in which the eunuch was slain, happened in 1727. 

^ t An act of such^vowed rebellion, committed within almost the 
ptecincts of the court, marks an epocha of the declme of the Mo- 
gul £mpire, and conspicuously shews, that the power and vigour 
which had rendered its arms invincible under Acbar and Aurung- 
zebe, no longer existed. 
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From this period^ may be dated the first im-' 
portant establishment of the Rohilla pow^ in 
Rohilcund : a name by which they distinguished 
the Kuthair districts, and their other territories 
on the east side of the Ganges. Azraut Ulla 
Khan * being removed from the government of 
Moradabad, Hunund^ an Hindoo officer of not^ 
was ordered to proceed to that place, and «ter- 
minate the government of the Rohillas. It ap- 
pears, that Omdut Ul Mulckfi a powerfnt om- 
rah at the court of Mahomet Shah, advised and 
promoted this measure, in revenge of the -death 
of the eunuch, who had been his agent in the ma* 
nagement of an extensive Jaguir, which he held 
in the districts of Munounah and Owlah. The 
forces of Hunund were encountered by the R#- 
hillas under the command of Ali Mahomet "j^ 
and wholly defeated. Hunund, together witli 
his son, fell in battle ; and the districts of Mo- 
radabad, with those of Bareily, were seized on 
by Ali Mahomet — About this time Azim Khan 
Dungheah, a Rohilla who bad been employed in 
the service of the zemindar of Peleabeat$i jpined 

* In some papers recording Rohilla histor}% it is mentraj||^ that 
Azmut Ullah was forcibly deprived of his government byiillt- JMa- 
homet. i''^ 

f This officer was also known by the name of Amir Khan. ■ ; '', 
% This event happened A. D. 1740, the year after Nadir SibUb 
invasion of India. 

§ A town in the north-east quarter of Rohilcund, near the t 
of a woody range of hills.— Vide Kennel's map. 
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AH Mahomet ; whom it is said he urged to in- 
vade the possessions of his late master. The 
Rohilla, who embraced with eagerness every op- 
portunity of extending his conquests^ and ac- 
quiring plunder, attacked the Hindoo, and drove 
him from his residence. After the death of 
Hunund, it is mentioned, though without any 
accurate detail of facts, and a total omission of 
date, that Meer Munnoo, the son of the Vizier 
Kummer-ud-Dein, was sent into Rohilcund with 
an army to compel Ali Mahomet to account for 
the Rohilcund revenue, and to restore the artil- 
lery which had been attached to the troops of 
Hunund. Ali Mahomet met Meer Munnoo at 
a passage of the Ganges near Daranaghur*, 
where an adjustment was effected ; and the 
' daughter of the Rohilla, it is also said, given to 
Meier Munnoo s brother in marriage. No other 
^ates are affixed to the arrival of Hafiz Rhamut 
Khanf in India, than that he joined his coun- 
trymen during the administration of Ali Maho- 
met; #Tit) being desirous of effacing any re- 
senti|||dht that he might harbour for the murder 
of jpiigftn Khan, quickly advanced this chief to 
an^^Kfoportant station. Dhoondy Khan, a ne- 

J^. A town on the bank of the Ganges, in tlie north-west quarter 
• jfpitohilcund.-~See RennePs map. 

^fff f Hafiz Rhamut^ some documents say, first came into India im 
character of a merchant. 



phew of Alum Kban, who probalHy came to 
JKohilciuid about th€ same period, was abo much 
favoured by AU Mahomet. Actuated more 
perhaps by the desire pf conquest> than reta- 
liatiDg foroier disgrace, AU Mahomet inv^ed 
Cummaioun, which he over-run, and compelled 
the chief to take refuge in the Serinagur coun* 
try*. He amassed a laiige booty in this expe- 
dition, which was concluded by the exactioo 
of an annual tribute ; and Robilla troops were 
stationed in the forts of Cashipour and Koo- 
derpour, dependencies of Cummaioun, which 
he kept possession of, to record, it is sai<^ 
the revenge that had been taken for the mur- 
der of bis father. 

Ati Mahomet, who resided chiefly at Owli^, 
established throughout his territory a periQa-^ 
nent system of government, which though occa- 
sionally rigorous, afforded a general protection 
to the lower class of people. Surdar Khaa^ 
who had approved himself in many actions a 
brave soldier, was appointed to the command of 
the army ; and certain lands were granted him 
for his maintenance. Futtah Khan f, with a 
comfortable donation, was created the public 

* An Hindoo territory, bounding Rohilcund on the north. 

f Futtah Khan, originally a Hindoo, was adopted by ^li Ma* 
hornet. The usage of malp adoption prevails even in Mahometan 
families where there are mahy sons. 
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treasurer, and keeper of the household stores. 
Peleabeat and Bareily were giyen to HiiGis! Rha- 
mut ; and Moradabad, to Dhoondy Khan. AH 
Mahomet seems to have held the imperial au* 
tbority at this {Period in a low degree of es« 
timation) for he openly seized on some valu- 
able commodities, which the Governor of Ben- 
gal had dispatched, by the road of Rohilcund, 
to court, for the use of the king. Setting 
alw at defiance the power of Sufdah Jung, 
the Subahdar of Oude, he plundered a large 
quantity of valuable timber that had been cut 
down for his use in the northern parts of Ro- 
hilcund. Sufdar Jung, who had ever been 
ini^ijcal to the late conquerors of Kuthair, ac- 
quired a sufficient iqfluence over Mahomet 
Shah*, to induce that Prince to attack Ali 
Mahomet. The Rohilias were secretly sup- 
ported by the Vizier K^i|\mer-ud-Dein, who, 
ybore an inveterate hatred to the Subahdar of 
Oude ; and who, in the usage of the cour- 
tiers of that day, strengthened his party by 
every powerful connection that he could pro- 
cure. 

The King entered Rohilcund with a great 

f Sufdar Jung chiefly persuaded Mahomet Shah to undertake 
thb expedition, by a stipulation of paying one lack of rupees for 
erery marcliing, and half a lack for every halting day, of the Im- 
perial army, until its arrived in Rohilcund. 
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force*, and without coming to an engag^fneiftt^' 
possessed' hiiiiself of the open country. Alf 
Mahometr aware of his inability to resist the 
king's army, and feeling perhaps a reluctance 
to face his sovereign in the field, had retired 
into the woods of Banghur f, the skirts of 
which wfere defended by a chain of forts that 
had been erected by the Rohillas at a former 
period. Aii Mahomet maintained this post for 
some time, but having no hope of reliefv and 
being scantily supplied with provisions, iier 
surr^dered himself into the hands of the kin^ ; 
and at the intercession of Kummer-ud^Deiii^ 
was pardoned. 

The power of the, Rohillas was now annihi* 
lated in Rohilcurid, and all their officers and* 
principal people were removed to Delhi^ ThI** 
remarkable event, which happened in the year 
3745, shews that Ali Mahomet* must have been' 
essentially aided by the distracted st^te of the 
empire, during the Persian Invasion, in the 
increase and establishment of his dominion. It 

♦ During the campaign of Mahomet Shah in Rohilcund, he gave 
to the Shote river the name of Yaa Wuffadar, or faithful fnend, 
from the great conveniences derived by his army from this stream, 
whose waters are salubrious, and flow in a beautifully winding 
course. 

t These woods lie between Owlah and E^mpore.^-^Vide Ken^ 
T\^V% map. 
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appears that he remained about a year at Delhi, 
under the immediate protection; of the Vizier, 
when^ at that nobleman's Recommendation, he 
was appointed 'Uie military governor of Sirhend, 
and oi-dejred to reduce the former chief of that 
place, who had thrown off his allegiance to the 
empire^ Previously to his proceeding on this 
service, Ali Mahomet had been required to send 
Abed-uUah and Fyze*ullah^ two of his sons, to 
Lahore*, to be kept as hostages for the good 
conduct of the father. The Rohilla, who on 
every occasion displayed the ability and spirit 
of a soldier, defeated the Sirhend rebel, and 
jeduced to his subjection Kote Roy, one of the 
stroifgest fortresses in the upper part of India. 
During the residence of Ali Mahomet at Sir- 
bend, his party, which had been joined by a 
l^ody of two or three thousand marauding 
'Afghans^ was computed at ten thousand caval- 
ry, and fifteea or twenty thousand infantry of 
various denominations* The Rohilla did not 
.^e any part in the Durany warf ; but whilst 
the* Moghul and Afghan aripies were approach- 
ing to action, he quitted the Punjab and retired 
to Hurdwar, from whence he penetrated^ in 1747, 
into Rohilcund, which he rapidly conquered. 

♦ Mecr Miinoo, the son of the Vizier, wai at that time the 
Oovemor of Lahore. 

t The first invasion of the Durany Ahmed Shah. 
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The two sons of Ali Mahomet, who had heUn 
delivered as hostages ifbr his good couduct, 
were taken by Ahmed Shah, the Durany, in 
the fort of Sirhend ; where they had been placed 
by Kummer-ud-Dein, previously to the reduc- 
tion of that town by the Afghans. Ali Mahomet 
could not long have enjoyed the frtiits of Ms 
last success; for his death, according to the 
memoirs of that time, happened in the latter 
end of 1 747 *, at Owlah. 

Perhaps no soldier that has appeafed' ' ill 
India, passed through more active and evetftful 
scenes of life, than Ali Mahomet. He" was 
born, and grew up, it may be said, amidst the 
din of arms. He fell, when a boy, into the hand& 
of Daoud Khan. An incessant series of^ai^re 
occupied his manhood, and he died at the period 
of finally subduiug the territory, which he.had 
before arduously fought for> conquered,, aridl 
had lost. — This chief bore the reputation of a 
liberal' encourager of agriculture and commerce. 
He was strict and rigorous in the enactions 
which he levied from his subjects ; but as he 
rarely infringed, he never remitted a stipulated 
engagement Owlah, his usual place of resi- 
dence, and the principal town of Rohilcund, he 
ornamented with numerous public and private 



* Or the beginning of 174«. 
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cdific08) which were constnicted and arranged 
with an order and taste seldom seen in Indian 
cidesv 

Saxtd Ullah.Khan, the third son* of Alt 
Mahonrety succeeded to the supremacy of the 
Rohilla dominion. In obedience to the last 
counsel of his father, who had recommended 
Hafiz Rhamut to his young successor f, as the 
most capable of the Rohillas, Saud Ullah ap^ 
pointed that officer his deputy in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. During the administration 
of Saud Ullah, the Patans of Furruckabad, 
commanded by their chief, Caim Khan Biing- 
hish, invaded Rohilcund. Confident oiF^uccess, 
and presuming on the military reputation which 
he Jiad acquired, the Patau precipitately quit- 
ted the body of his army^ and advanced with 
a party of his principal officers. A detachment 
of Rohillas in ambuscade, fired at Caim Khan 
as he passed, and killed him, with some other 
{)6rsons of his retinue. The. army, on the death 
of'tbeir leader, fled, leaving the baggage and 
guns behind, which were captured by the Ro- 
hillas, and estimated at a great value, Saud 
Ullah, said at that time to be fourteen years 

♦ The two elder were yet kept in confinement by theDurannic*. 

t'At his. father's death, Saud Ullah was about twjlve yeays 
•t age. 
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of age, had accompanied the army on thiiB^ 
expedition*. Sufdar Jung still retaining a 
strong animosity to the Rohillas^ and desirous^ 
of improving the occasion of Saud Ullah's mi- 
nority, formed a junction with Mulhar Row^ 
the cliief of a large body of Marhatta cavalry, 
and penetrated into Rohilcund. The Rohillas, 
unable to resist so large a force, took shelter ia 
the skirts of the northern mountains, where 
they remained, lintil some revolutions at court 
caused Sufdar Jung to move towards Delhi. 
He carried with him the strength of his own, 
and the auxiliary army}*, stationing in Rohilcund, 
a detachment for the purpose of maintaining 
possessions of the districts he had conquered : . 
the Rohillas did not long continue in conceal- 
ment, but collecting their scattered forces, they 
expelled the remaining troops of Sufdar Jung. 

* The invasion of Calm Khan happened in the latter end of 
1749. It appears that Mahomet Khan^ the son of Daoud Khai^ 
vfho had taken refuge at Furrackabad^ accompanied Cairn Kbaa 
on the espe^ition^ and fell in the action. In the course of the samr 
\ year, an officer named Kuttib-ud-Deir^, the son or grand-«>n of 
Aziftut Ullah Khan, was appointed by the court to the govemr 
ment of Moradabadf and entered Rohilcund with an army which 
wa^ encountered and defeated by the Rohillas. 

t It is mentioned, that the Maihattas withdrew from Rohilcund, 
on receiving a bond of fiity lacks of rupees from the Rohillas ; and 
it should seem, that they made the non-payment of this bond an 
•stensibl^ cause <br invading Rohilcund, in the years 1772 and 1773. 
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It appears that about the yewr"1750, the twa 
elder sons of Ali Mahomet, having been en- 
larged by Admbd Shah. Dourany^ eame into 
Rohilcund) and soUcited a portion of. the pa?^ 
temal estate. Their claims were submitted to 
the deliberation of the principal Rohilia officers, 
among , whom Hafiz took the lead, and it was 
resolved that the territory which had been 
personally possessed by Ali Mahomet, should 
be divided amongst his sons Violent dis- 
putes soon arose amongst the brothers, in the 
detail of which, little accuracy is observed by 
the writers of the tracts that have come into 
my possession : nor would the relation, con- 
sisting of perplexed scenes of treachery and 
intrigue, tend to forward the general plan of 
this treatise. It will be sufficient to say, that 
the Rohilia chiefs, aware of the difficulties 
that affected the lato arrangement, and dissa- 
tisfied at the conduct of Abed UUah Khan, 
the eldest of the brothers, united in force, 
and expelled him, with some other branches 
of the fvnily, from Rohilcund. Fyze^Ullah 
Khan, the second jsoa of Ali Mahomet, ob- 
tained, after the expukion of Abed UUah, the 
districts of Rampour ; which bis prudent, wary 

* All Mahomet had six spns^ Abed Ullah Khao^ Fyze-UUak 
J^him, Saud Ullah, Mahomet Yar Khan, AUah YarKhan; 
!Martaza Khan.. 
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conducii has pieserml t» this dty; thqqgh-^he 
has been! involved in a siiries of dotae^ic feadHf 
and waff once invesUd and reduced to^xAseme 
distress by a pe^wcrful army*. :Thi' diftriofs 
which had been • allotted to Abed UHah> for » 
short time considered the ruling ckief^ werenowr 
bestowed: cm Saud Ullah Khan : who again rose 
ta his fopiner superiority of statiom Hate Ah- 
med, having acquired by his office, military abi» 
I'tty, and genius, and his extensive influence hi 
Rbliiteund^ gradually diminished, an4 at length 
wholly superseded, the^mthority of Saud/Ulkh, 
who as$eRbling to the ofi^r of a pension t> Hafisa 
was avowedly advanced to the supreme aditti- 
iMStratibn of affeirs. The cause of this revo- 
t)»ti0n i^ ascribed t<5 the indolent and di^ipated 
genius of Saud Ullah, who, it was represeii«^ 
by the pawy bf Hafiz, wotald soon waste the re- 
sources of the country, and entail a disgrace on 
the rfatJdn. Without searching into remoter 
motivesr, it mi^y be diteclly iiivputed to the am- 
bition of itkRt, who tto tonger hold in remem- 
bran<je the hand that had raised him to honourt^ 
and hltd' committed a son to h^ protection ; fe>ut 
rent Withtout a scruple every bond that con- 
fined bis schemes of grandeur. Ha^H Rhamut 

' A The cdmbiaed army of English and;^ujah-ud-Dowlah in 1 774v 
•t It ii. said t)iafc tbo other ehiefs oootributed to this payment, 
>^hich amounted to eight lacks of rupees per annum« 
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had borne a part in the actions of bis country- 
men in India ; be had seen that no limits are 
aHlxed to power, and that no duties, prescribed 
foir the guidance of men, impede the strides of 
ambition;* The. death of Saud Uilah Khan, 
vi^ch happened in 176I, at Owlah, contributed 
to fiic the power of Hafiz Rhamut, a^d relieved 
bim from his proportioned payment of the sum, 
that had been assigned for the maintenance of 
that chief. 

Ths want of established facts describing: 
in regular order the History of the Rohillas, 
csotlfined me to the use of such materials, as im*^ 
mediately mark their military progress, or lead 
to the essential changes of their government, 
in ijsy Rohiila papers it is mentioned, that on 
Sttfiiar Jung's death*, Ghaze-ud-Dein, the Vizier 
of the Empiret) joined by Ahmed Khan Bun* 
goshjl* marched an army into Oude, and com- 
menced hostilities against Shujah-ud-Dowlah, 
wiM had refused to make any pecuniary acr 
kaowledgments to the court on the event of his 
accession, or render an account of the personal 
estate of his £ather $. Shujah-ud«Dowlab, aware 

^ He died in the year 1754. 
• t iMua^d Shah then wt on the throne of Delhi* 
i The Navaab of Furruckabad. 

§ In Mahometan States^'the prince, on the death of as ubjeol, be- 
. Qomes the heir of his property; which i^ often reipitted to ti« £»- 
• inily on the payment of a modmte fine« 

M. 2 
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of his inability to resist this attack alone, soli* 
cited the aid of the Rohilla states, who assenting 
to the request, came into Oude with a large 
force. The Rohilla chiefs ultimately effected a 
cessation of hostility between the contending 
parties; and being chosen to decide on the claims 
preferred by Ghaze-ud-Dein, it was stipulated 
that Shudah-ud-Dowlah should appropriate cer* 
tain districts of the annual value of five lacks of 
rupees, to tjie use of the Imperial family. Nor 
was this engagement acceded to by Ghaze-ud- 
Dein, until Saud Ullah Khan had agreed to. he- 
come security for its performance*. — Saud Ullah 
Khan, in 176O, had accompanied the Rohilla 
army to the relief of Najeb Khan, one of the 
Rohilla chiefs, who was invested by a body of 
Marhattas at Sookertalf; and this appears to be 
the last public act which Saud Ullah performed. 

That you may view more comprehcnsivclj 
the situation of the Rohillas at the period, of 
Saud Ullah 's death, it is necessary to lay before 
you a brief description of those officers, who at 
that time held possessions in Rohilcund. 

Dhoondt Khan, in the partition of lands 

^ It was on tliis occasion, I believe, that Shujabrud«D6wlah and 
Saud Ullah made an exchange of their turbans. — This ceremony is 
observed by the Mahometans in India as a pledge of friendshipj and 
sometimes it is practised in the ratification of treaties. 

t The- name of 9( village, and ford of the Ganges. — RenneUV 
mip. 
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which were assigned to the chiefs, obtained the 
districts of the Bissouly, Morababad, Chaund- 
pore and Sumbul*. He died previously to the 
Robilla war, 1774, leaving three sops, the el- 
dest of whom, Mohubbullah Khan, succeeded 
to the largest portion of his territoryf • Mullah 
Surdah Khan, to whom the districts of Sunejab 
Kote;]:, and some other adjacent lands had been 
assigned, left six sons ; amongst whom dissen- 
sions arising about the division of the inheri- 
tance, the two eldest, Ahmed Khan and Maho- 
met Khan, had recourse to arms, for the de- 
cision of the contest Ahmed Khan, supported, 
by .Hafiz Rhamut, defeated his brother in an 
action, and took him prisoner §. Futtah Khan, 
one of the early associates of Ali Mahomet, 
who had accumulated much wealth ft'om the 
Qfficejl he had so long filled, held the districts 

* Towns in RohUcund.— Sec Rennell's map. 

+ This clM«f, confiding in an ^gagement made with the Viaicri in 
which it wasjsltipukited that he should not be molested by the com<- 
bined sacpny, did not appear in arms during the Kohilla War, 1743. 
But the Vizier, violating the agreement, stripped him of his territory 
^nd treasure. 

X Situate at the distance of forty-four computed miles to the west- 
ward of Bareily. — ^Vide RenneU'smap. 

§ Ahmed Khan commanded part of the Rphilla army in the 
war, 1774. 

II Futt^Ji Khan held the office of treasurer, a master of the 
household. 
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of Bandaum, Aussete, and Hessinpour*. Tfcii 
officer, who died before the expulsioti of the 
Rohillas, was succeeded in the territorial pro- 
perty, by his eldest son, Ahmed Khanf. The 
widow of Saud Ullah Khan, held in high esti- 
mation for a liberality of disposition and pious 
deportment, resided in the town of Owlab, 
which had been, by the consent of the chieft, 
committed to her immediate charge. After the 
death of Saud Ullah, when the common au- 
thority of the government had devolved on 
Hafiz Rhamut, it is not seen that the Rohilla 
arms were extensively employed, or that any 
important revolution affected their state, ftlicy 
had, previously to the Vizier's invasion of Ro* 
hilcund, carried on a desultory war' with the 
Marhattas, and seized on their districts in the 
Duab, which continued a short time in thie Ro- 
hilla possession. The Marhattas who afterwards 
came in great force, expelled the Rohillas from 
the Duab, and laid waste the east(?rn . quarter of 
Rohilcund. — As a short history of the Bffe of 
Shujah-ud-Dowlah will be annexed, in whjch 
the pincipal events of the Rohilla war, are no- 

* Towns lying in the west and south quarters of RohilcuflcL 

t Ahmed Khan, the son of FutfahKhan, after the defeat of thci 
Rohillas in 1774, joined the army of Fyzc Ullah, at Laldong, and 
retired with that chief to Rampour. 
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tieed^ r^adisousfcion of thew-iati this .place bp- 

Tu* lOf gbrvernment adopted by the 
^UxhiJIali4n^l]»di9^ otf .near affinity to that whidi 
CMits itt tbdr fnative cpuivtryj may be ^enomi- 
liat^4' ft)nda|. : The succes5Qi'3 of DaoUd Khan 
]i9$9e96iqg slender hereditary pretensions, and 
4HirrDuii4ed by the men who ^ad e^entiially aid- 
ed M^ the first conquest, held but a limitled sway. 
Supdah Khan and Futtab Khadi^ .two of the 
mq^t respectable of the Rohillao, never ceased 
to oppose the progress, of Hafiz Rhammt, which 
was conspicuously rdixected . to sovereign rule ; 
and by a. eealous attachmedl to thb party of 
Saud Ullah!s widows wiho was. belovied by the 
people, ;they .form^ a !»ipderat:6 ;6ou<vterpioise to 
.the encroaching powc!r> of that chief. Hfere it 
becomes my duty, whether ias the compiler of 
Rohilla tracts, or a recorder of common fame, 
to hriefly delineate the character of Hafiz Rha- 
raut. Born and reared to manhood in a coun- 
try!*p w^^oere its people are taught to consider 
A militaiy as the only laudable profession, and 
that the sword oouTtys an irreproachable title 
to everjr acquisition! Hafiz Rhamut, constitu- 
tionally ibcaiey: became ^ap enterprizing soldier. 
His government was founded on the common 
ba«i^ tyf^aii ^ctiv* system ; but flpurished from 

Afghanistan. 
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the charge of a very small party^ not eonsKtiag^ 
it 15 -said, of more than twelve ho^ attd<Mt» 
But his courage and activity BOOH ht^tt^t hitt 
into the notice of Ali Mahomet^ wlio MtswIied 
him with a respectable military comniBlMl, wtd 
procured for him in marriage the dauglMar «f 
Dhoondy Khan. liVliilst Ali MahoBiet govfn- 
ed the %hend districts, Najeb Khan, who had 
followed his fortunes, rendered him M impor- 
tant service, in reducing to obedience a refine- 
tory Hindoo chief of that quarter. After the 
return of the Rohitlas into RohilCund, Dhoon- 
^ Khan bestowed tlie districts of Dunnaghur 
«iid Chaundpour, which had been gmflted to 
him in the original division of Rohilcund> on 
Najeb Khan, w^ho did not long confine htflMclf 
within this narrow limit; but crossing the 
Ganges, he made depredations on the territory 
of the Goojers*, as far as Ghous Ghur'mnd 
-JSarunpourt- 

On the death of Mahomet . Sh^h^j SuAJitr 
Jung avowedly announced bis hostile disposi- 
tion to the court, which Was then whblly ^rttft- 
ed by ' the Vizier Ghaze-ud-Deio, and prepared 

* A sect of the Hindoos^ in Upper Imdia, of the fourth tribe 
-who equally exercise the profession .of agriculture^ and anoi. , 
t Vide RennclPs map. 

X Mahomet Shah died A. D. 174(»; and was succeeded by bis 
son Ahmed Shah. 
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to lead an army to Delhi, Sufdar Jung pre- 
Tailed on the Rohilla chieft, ever ready to draw 
tbf s^word in the pursuit of plunder or conquest^ 
to join his army, which hid advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, when an Hindoo* offi- 
cer <Df the comVt, attached to the interests of 
Ghaze-ud'pein, induced Najeb Khan, by hig^i 
offers of advancement, to secede from the corti- 
binatton, and espouse the imperial cause. 
Alarmed at' this ^ defection, the residue of the. 
lUhilli troops, commanded by Hafiz Rhannit^ 
retikdinto their own country. Najeb Khan 
^shonoarably received by Ghaze-ud-Dein, and 
lieing soon after promoted to the command of 
the tirmy, he attacked Sufdar Jung, and com- 
pelled him to cross the, Ganges. On the suc- 
cessful conclusion of this campaign, in which 
the Rohilla was wounded, he received from the 
King the title df Najeb-ud-Dowlah. 

Subsequently to this event, he moved with 
i'tftrong body of troops into Rohilcund, where 
he established, in the districts which formerly 
jpertatned to him, a fixed government ; and 
tboQgb he disclaimed a . dependence on Hafiz 
Rhamut, he was considered a political mem- 
ber of the Rohilla state. From a powerful sup* 
port at court, and the distinguished popularity 
of bis character, Najeb-ud-Dowlah was feared 

♦ Named Devi Sing. 
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and envied by Ilafiz, who saw in the growing 
influence^ of this chief, a mortifying diminution 
of his own. A mutual enmity soon produced 
hostilities, which ultimately involved the whole 
body of the Rohillas in a civil war^ 

Oy the commencement of the dissentioDS^ 
Saud Ullah Khan, the nominal head of the Ro- 
hilla states, had embraced the party of Najeb-uc!(- 
Dowlah, which he wsis compelled to abandon * 
by the superior power of Hafiz Rhamut, and bis 
partisans who, possessing the resources of the 
country, could indulge or. distress him at pltar 
sure. Najeb-ud-Dowlah, perceiving his inability 
to combat so formidable an opposition, retired, 
from Hohilcund, and again attached himself to 
the service of the court. After his arrival in 
Delhi, he was either directed by the ministry, or. 
he solicited permission, to reduce the Mabo^^^ 
metan governor of Sarunpour*, who maintained 
a forcible possession of that quarter^ and bad 
refused to render any account of the imperial 
portion of tlie revenue. The enemy retiring on 
tlie approach of Najeb-ud-Dowlab, the distrkto 
of Sarunpour and Ghous Ghur became ad etsy 
aquisition. The, activity and enterprise of tbn 
officer, who now commanded an approved body. 

♦ TliiS town stands on the northern part of the Duab ; and is H 
this tirae held by Gholam Kauder Klian, the grandson bf Najel>-ucl- 
Dowlah. 
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of soldiers, prompted him again to cross the 
Ganges, and seize on his former possessions, to 
which he annexed the lands of Tillala6ad. In 
the northern division of this new conquest, he 
founded the town Najebabad*, which jn a short 
time was filled with commodious and beautiful 
structures) and became the centre of an extenr 
sivei qommcrce. At the distance of a mile from 
the town, he erected the fort of Najeb Ghur f, 
where the adjacent inhabitants, in the event of 
war, lai^t deposit their property, and find also 
n security for their piersons. A want of more 
precise dates, which I have in vain searched 
for, has thrown a confusion and perplexity oil 
th^ preceding actions of Najeb-ud*Dowlah ; but 
it Is tiow seen tha); in the year 1757 J, this officer 
iv9^ prompted to the station of Meer Bucksy, 
vith the title of Amjr-ul-Omrab, at the instance 
pf» Ghaze-ud-Dein ; who in 1753, having de- 
pfised and deprived of sight Ahmed Shah^ 

* Situate in the northern divisions of Rohilcund.— Vide 
HenneH. 

t This fort is also called Patter Ghur. 

X Dow's History of Hindostan.— In the Khazanahce Omah, a 
f ei%ian book which treats cursorily of the actions of the late Em- 
5>ero»rs of Hindostan, it is said, that Najeb-ud-Dowlah was appointed 
to thi» office by Ahmed Shah Diiranny. I have followed Dow*' 
History, from the probability that Najeb-ud-Dowlah would 
receive his conimisiion from the Court, under whose authority he 
acted. 
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raised to the throne Alumguir Sani, the father 
of the present Emperor. 

When the Durannies entered * Hindostaiiy 
in their fourth expedition to participate in the 
wreck of the Empire, Najeb-ud-Dowlab, who 
was himself an Afghanf , and aware of the supe* 
rior power of Ahmed Shah, attached fainself 
without reserve to the fortunes of that prince; 
dissolving the connection he had formed with 
Ghaze-ud-Dein, without hesitatioOi or an ho- 
nourable resard for the favours he had received 
from the hand of that minister. The return of 
Ahmed Shah;}; 4nt0 his own country, enabted 
the Marhattas to exercise an almost undivided 
authority in tlie upper pro\nnces of India. Ni'^ 
jeb-ud-Dowlah, the only Mahometan chief of 
power or ability, that was hostile to their iate*' 
rest, ^ould not bring into the field an mny tti 
sufficient strength to oppose their progress. He 
had been compelled to take post in the vicinity 
of Sookertal, a fort situate on the west side of 
the Ganges^, where he was reduced to such exr- 
tremity, that, had. not the approach of the Rohil- 

♦ In A. D. 1756. 

f The inhabitants o{ the space of territory^ lyin^ between tliQ 
river Attoc and Persia, are called Afghans. 

X Ahmed Shah ret^umed into Afghaoistao^ from his fourth laAivi 
expedition, in the year 1757. 

§ Now in ruins — See llennell's map. 
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Us aii4 Shaj^h^ud-Dowlah, who vfeve movio^ 
to his assistance,^ togethet with the rumoui: of 
the Dnranny Ahiqed Shah^s march to4rards th^ 
jMomai: obliged the Maihatt^s to retire, it is 
pn^bable that Najeb-ud^Dowlah would have £al* 
lea under iLhe superiqr forpe of their arms« 

In the same year, but previously to this 
eireat, Ghaze-ud-Deiu had cut off the Emp^orf, 
and placed Shah Jehan the siscond on the throne. 
The capital no longer contained any grand ob*- 
Ject of atnhitipn. Tbtf power of its princes had 
Jbecn sunk and trample oo^ its treasures had 
been plaod^rfld, and its gates indiscriminately 
tbf own open to Hindoos and Mahometans, ae- 
<;Qrding to the varying power of the day. The 
Marhattas, who in their turn gave the la«^ at 
Delhi, deposed the Shah Jehan, who had beea 
^ahibitcd td promote the views of Ghaze-ud- 
Dein, and raised to the throne, Jehan Bucht, the 
apu of AH Gohurf. After some desultory actions, 
%\ke Duranny Ahmed Shah, joined by Najeb^ud- 
l>Q>\iah and thar RohiUa chiefs, attacked the 
Marbattas, and defeated them, in a general 
engagement on the plains of BandellyJ, in 
j770; when Najeb-ud-Dowlah singularly dis- 

* Alumguir Saai. 

f One of the domettic titks of the present Emperpr. 
X In the neighbourhood of Delhi, at the passage of the Jumna, 
called Bouraree Ghauts " * 
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tinguished himself^ routing it is said, with Im 
own troops, the division of the Marhatta anny 
commanded by Dutuh Pattelle*, who fell ia the 
lield. In the battle of Panifrettt, the fortune 
of which was to decide the existence of the Ma- 
hometan Empire in India, the Afghans^ were 
powerfully assisted by Najcb-ud-Dowlah, who, 
during the period of an important interpouiree 
with them, evinced an invaried fidelity and 
spirit. 

The overthrow of the Marhattas, and Ahmed 
Shah's return into his own country, contributed' 
to give the affairs of (he Empire a less distress-^ 
ful aspect; and the abilities of Najeb^ud^ 
Dowlahit) ^vho conducted the administration of 
the young prince again reflected on the ca* 
pital a glimmering ray of respect. A war now 
broke out between* Najeb-ud-Dowlah and the 
Jatts, a powerful and warlike tribe of Hindoos, 
M'ho in the general convulsion of the state, had 
seized on large tracts of territory, confining on 
die western bank of Jumna, and comprehending 
the strong holds of Deigh, Combere, Burtpoure» 

* One of the Marhatta generals, and the uncle <^ Mbadgec 
Scindu, now $o uell knovin in the annals of India. 

t Thisdocisi>c actiiHi v as fought in February 1761. 

J Gha^o-iid-Dom, in 170 1, left Delhi, where he could no longer 
j^reservo an inrtueDco, and «rhere he w3< dcle>ted for hi? cmeltlrs 
<aJ trcacher}*. 

<| IVvien Kccht. 
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and the city of Agrah. The cause of these 
hostilities 13 not explained in any document that 
has reached my knowledge ; nor would perhaps 
throw any strong light on the history of Najeb- 
ud-Dowlah. They arose probably from the 
source* which produced the various contests 

* The seeds which produced the decay of the Mogjiul empire, 
^nd which at this day have ripened iato such malignancy,, took a 
deep root during the reign of Aurungzebe ; who, though one of the 
most sagacious princes of. the house of Timur/ endangered the 
wel&rje of the state, and the security of his subjects, by an injudi- 
cious impulse of domestic affection. He portioned amongst hit 
sons, who were active and ambitious, the most valuable provinces 
<tf the empire; where acquiring an influence and' strength, that 
cannot be held by an Asiatic subject with sa%ty to the monarch^ 
they expected with impatience the event that was to determine 
tiieir schemes and pretensions. On thei death of Aurungiebe, the 

. sonsA eagerly took up arms, and after deluging the country wkh 
biood, the war was successfully terminated by Bahauder Shah, who 
may be said to have mounted the throne of Delhi, from a mound 
cf fraternal and kindred slaughter. — Not being endowed with ex- 
perience, nor perhaps the genius of his father, the officers who go- 
verned the provinces, relaxed during his short reign in their (al- 
legiance, shewing obedience to such orders, as might tend to pro- 
mote their own views. The Marhattas, whoiA Aurungzebe had 
nearly subdued by the active efforts of a thirty years war, de- 
scended, at his death, from their mountains, and rapidly recovered 
the territories from which they had been expelle*^. Previously to 
the Persian invasion, the subadal^ of Oude and the Decan, having 
yirtuaily erected their chiefships into independent states, com- 
manded, without the controul of the court, large armies, and dis- 
posed of the amount of the revenues, without rendering any ac- 

, count to the imperial treasury. The Empire, thus enfeebled, and . 
governed by a luxurious and indolent prince, inyit^d Nadir Shah to 
conquest and plunder. The ri ver Attoc, the natural western bar- 

VOL. I. h 
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and disorders of the times ; wben the strong anQy 
uarestrained by fear of punishment, bore dawn 
the weaker ; when established rights were 
vertedy and the private bonds of faitb, with 
impunity, rent asunder. 

SooEioos Mull, the chief of the Jatts, co^]^ 
inenced the campaign by attacking a Mahometan 
Jaguirdar*, the adherent of Najeb-ud-Dowlah? 
But the evept of this war, which was f;^t^^l to 
Sooridge MuUfy did not confer any f^ntkl 
advantage on Najeb-ud-Dowlah, though he 
gaiii^ed an easy and cocnplete victory over the 
eneoiy : for the dist];ic(s of Sarunpoi^r^^ bCQV 
over-run by the Sicques, against whcnn he ww 
obliged to march, and to forego the fruits of 
his success. 



cier of India, on whose bank ^^homet iShah should have stood In 
p^on, was crossed by the Persians without opposition ; and thb 
inglorious prince, unworthy of the diadem he wore of the illtit- 
ixious house which had given to the world a Baber, an Akbar, an^ 
aA Aurung^ebe, surrendered to them withoutdrawing his sword, the 
wealth and dominions of Hindostan.— A subsequent train of diver- 
sified ruiPj moving with a rapidity not paralleled in the history of 
natipns, ban now left no other vestige of the Moghul empire^ \ham 
tl^e name of king. 

* Moosah Kim, the Jagulrdar of Furrucknagur, a district lyuig 
between Delhi and Agrah. 

t Sooridge Mull was killed In December 1763, in an action fought 
on the plains of Ghaziabad, near the river Hindia, and about eighteea 
miles distant from Delhi 
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Itf the autunln bf the yeat 17&4, Najeb-iid- 
Dowl&h vriiH besieged in t)dhi, by a numerous 
AHftybf Mdhohietaiii, Jatti, *tid Sicques, collcc- 
t«a by JeWayir Sitig> the soti of Sooridge Mull, 
1^ho had formed sanguine hopes of crushing the 
p6kftf 6f Najeb-ud-Dowlah, and revenging the 
debth of his father. Ghajse^^ud^Dein, \rho had 
brdug^t with hnn a body of Patans from Fut- 
rookabad^ ^Uo ^joined the confederate forcU. 
After experiencing the distresses of a.clos'e siegie 
nf four months, heightened by a scarcity of pro- 
"visions and money, Najfcb-ud-Dowlah prevailed 
Ml MuUer Row, the Marhatta officer^ to detach 
]Ma troops^from the army of Jewayir Siiig,' who, 
(btk the desertion of so powerful an ally, raised 
tht iiege. The relief of Delhi was hastened 
Also by the arrival of Ahmed Shah I>uTanny, at 
Sirhend, who was approaching with the avowed 
^rpoie of affording succour to Najeb-ud- 
UtoWkh. This chief had but a short time 
brc&thed from the embarrassments of the latb 
coHlbination, when he saw that his most active 
exertions would be called forth to defend the 
territory hte held on the western side of the 
Oangesj from the . ravage* of ^ the Sicques ;-«-% 
people constitutionally adapted for carrying on 
the various species of desultory war. 

Najeb-ud-Dowz-ah formed a junction in 
the year 1770, with the Marhatta army, which > 

l2 
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came into Hindostan under the command of 
Tuckejei'Holcar and Mbadgee Scindia, whom, 
according to my Rohilla papers, he had invited 
to effect the expulsion of the Sicques from the 
Duab. Najeb-ud-Dowlah, who had in the lat- 
ter period of his life fallen into an infirm state 
of healthy was seized with a severe illness in the 
Marhatta camp. Leaving behind him a part of 
his army under the command of Zabils^h Khan, 
his eldest son, he proceeded towards 'Rohilcund,; 
but the disorder became so violent, that he 
could not proceed farther than Happer, a small 
town in the Duab, where he died*. The body 
was carried to Najebad, and interred in a tonib 
that had been erected by his order, in fte 
vicinity of that town. Najcb-ud-Dowlah held 
in his own right, and in fief of the Empire, a 
tract of country extending from Panifret east- 
wards to Najebad ; in the Duab, it was confixed 
on the north, by Sarunpour, and on the south, 
by the suburbs of Delhi ; and in Rohilcund, it 
reached from the mountains of Siringnaghur, to 
the districts of Moradabad t. 

The revenue of this territory in Us improved 
46tate, was calculated at 100 lacks of rupees ; 
but it was reduced to seventy, it is said, by the 



* His death happened iu October 1770. 

f A principal town in Rohilcund, standing on the banks of the 
Banigunge. — See ReoneU's map. 
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depredations of the Sicques, within a term of 
three years ; nor would this amount have been 
preserved, had he not displayed in his operation 
with those marauders, a distinguished skill in the 
alternate exercise of arms, and political address. 
The death of Najeb Khan was lamented by the 
people whom he governed, and his memory' at 
this ^ay is respected and beloved throughout the 
vipper parts of India. He supported the charac- 
ter of a gallant soldier; he encouraged agricuU 
ture, and protected commerce; and he was 
considered as the only remaining chief of the 
Empire, capable of opposing any barrier to the 
inroads of the Marhatta and Sicque nations. 
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SUCCINCT MEMOIRS 

OF 

SHUJAH.UD-DOWLAH. 



A VARIETY of materials, top^ 
plied by the liberality and inyentigation of my 
incnds, has enabled me to write cn abbreviated 
history of tbe family and life of Shujah-ud-Dow* 
Ish ; a |>rince who supported a conspicuous cha** 
yactef on tlie theatre of Hindostan, and wbo» 
frt^m his transactions with the English nation 
in India, has founded an important epocha in 
tbeir annals. Having selected with caution^ 
&nd unreservedly commented on the documents 
that have come before me, I firmly trusty that 
me maiks of passion, no design to overcharge^ 
ot suppress facts, will appeal iii the relation. I 
am desirous also of exhibiting ageiieral outline of 
the actions of a prince, who stood much above 
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mediocrity in the estimation of his subjects ; that 
by a knowledge of his character, and of their 
sentiments, some satisfactory opinions may be 
formed, of the disposition and moral qualities 
of the natives of Hindostan. 

Shujah-ud-Dowlah, the son of SufdarJung, 
by a daughter of Saadut Khan, was born- at 
Delhi, in the year 1729 of the Christian sera. 
Though a long line of illustrious ancestors 
be not the strongest tenure of the dominions 
held by Indian princes, who are taught to con- 
sider fortune, and the power of arms, as the • 
primary aids in acquiring and maintaining em« 
pire ; yet a distiQguished descent imparts a lus- 
tre and weight to the other qualities of a for- 
tunate leader, and he himself beholds it with 
ostentatiqus pleasure. Historical truth calls oa 
me to do justice to the claims of the family, of 
Shiyah-ud-Dowlah, who, in Mr. Dow's History 
, of Hindostan, i3 denominated ** The infanious 
,son, of a more infamous Persian pedlar*." The 
ancestors of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, have for a long 
space of time been established in Nishabur^ a 

* Mr. Dow uniformly endeavours to throw an odium on the fe- 
flily and character of the late Vizier. When informed of the op- 
prohrious terms used by that writer, in discussing the subject of his 
Domestic History, Shujah-ud-Dowlah attributed the language to 
the resentment of Mr. Dow, for having been refused the salt-petre 
farm of the Allahabad districts. 
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town of Khorosan, where they held landed pos- 
sessions, and were classed amongst the principal 
inhabitants of the province. 

DuBi^G my journey through Persia, I had 
an opportunity of conversing with some of the 
inhabitants of Nishabur, who bore indisputable 
testimony to the ancient rank of the family of 
Shujah-ud- Dowlah. That this fact may be more 
fiiUy exemplified, though it leads to prolixity, 
it is necessary to mention, that Mirzah Nasseer, 
the father of the maternal grand-sire* of Shu- 
jah-ud-Dowlah, came into Hindostan in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Bahaudar Shah t, by 
whom he was appointed to an office of trust at 
Fatna, where his tomb yet remains. Mirza 
Nasseer had two sons, the second of whom, 
Mahomet Aumeen, on being apprised of the 
death of his father, left Persia, and about the 
year 1708 visited the court of Furrucksir. He 
was appointed by this prince, goVernor of the 
fort of Agrah ; and soon rising to greater ho- 
nours, he ultimately became the Viceroy of Oude, 
by the title of Saredut Khan Burhaan-ul-Mulck. 
By the reduction of this province, which had 
long been in a state of rebellion, he acquired a 
conspicuous military reputation, and was pro- 

* Saadut Khan, intitled Burhaan^ul-Mulck. 

t This emperor commenced his reign in 1707, and died in 1712. 
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SO large a share of the disaster of the Delhi army 
at Karnal, would have fallen on this ofticer. 

In a passage of Eraser's history, it is seen, I 
think, that Saadut Khan could not have held a 
confidential correspondence with the Persian, 
or 'experienced any portion of his indulgence. 
Fraser says, " Before I relate the treacherous 
correspondence * carried on between Nizam 
•'Saadut Khan, and Nadir Shah, the invi- 
" tation thipy gave him to march towards Hin- 
dostan, which was the principal motive that 
encouragal him to undertake the expedition, 
1 shall," &c. — And in the other part of the 
book it is mentioned, that on Nadir's approach 
towards the capital, Saadut Khan received . or-> 
cTers to join the Delhi army,' and that he had 
already crossed the Ganges, when he was di- 
rected to return toOude. It had been resolved 
in the councils of Mahomet Shah, which were 
distracted and wavering, that the army should 
take the field under the command of the Vizier; 
and that the Emperor, protected by the forces * 
of Saadut Khan, should remain at Delhi. This 
Omrah was required to undertake the charge, 
but an ill state of health at that time detained 
him in Oude. He arrived in February 1739, 
in the camp of Mahomet Shah, who receding 



* There is no future mention made of the corrcspondenec* 
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from his former determination, had joined the 
army. On the day of Saadut Khan'« junction * 
with the imperial forces, his camp was attacked 
and plundered by a body of Persian troops, 
who slew many of his attendants. Saadut Khan, 
on receiving information of the disaster, left 
"the King's apartments, where he had been in 
waiting, and hastened to the assistance of his 
party. Khan DoAvrah, the imperial general, 
marched to the relief of Saadut Khan, and in a 
short time, most of the imperial oiTicerfi of Ma- 
homet Shah, who commanded separate bodies, 
came into action. Nadir Shah, seeing the 
contest become obstinate and serious, appe ared 
himself at the head of his troops, who then were 
irresistible, and a complete victory was gained 
over the Delhi army, which suffered a severe 
loss in mea and officers. Khan Dowrah was 
mortally^ wounded : his eldest son, with many 
Omrahs, were slain ; aud Saadut Khan fell into 
the hands of the ^nemy. In the army of Nadir 
it is said, that i£p 00 soldiers, with seven prin- 
cipal officers, were killed, an^l that 5000 men 
were wounded. After tli? /engagement, J^adir 
^ah ordered a tept to be pitched near his own 
- quarters, for the acccommodation of 3aadut 
Khan, and two other Omrahs of Mahomet Shah. 

* The army was encamped at Karnal^ abpiit 100 jniles to the 
westward of Delhi. 
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ud-Dowlah, to the command of the ordnance. 
But a strong party at court, composed of 
Ghaze-ud-Dein*, Najeb-ud-Doivlah, the Ro- 
hilla chief, and Tameid Khan, a court eunuch, 
prevailing against the interest of Sufdar Jung, 
he was compelled to leave Delhi ; but not before 
-)ie had cut off Janied Khan, whom he caused 
to be assassinated in his own house, at an 
entertainment given to the eunuch. 

Sufdar Jung, having collected a large force, 
invaded the Imperial territories, and laid^iege* 
to the capital,, which was closely invested for the 
spaceof six months. He isaccused of coAimitting* 
many enormities and wanton acts of violence du- 
ring the siege, particularly of cannonading \he 
palace, the destruction of which could not have 
facilitated the capture of the fort. The court 
of Delhi was compelled to accede to the terms 
of the rebel, who required a formal grant of the 
provinces of Oude and Allahabad, for himself 
and his heirs. — Sufdar Jung died in the year 
1754, during the reign of Alumguir Sani, and 
MMs succeeded in the subahdarry of Oude, by- 
his son Shujah-ud-Dowlah'|, theA about twenty- 

* The grandson o£ tlie great Nizam-ul-Mulck. 
f This event happened fin 1753. 

+ The domestic name of this prince was Tillah-ud-Dcin Hy- 
\U*r. His father, who was in the Oude province during the 
birth of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, built, in the -neighbourhood of Luck- 
now, the fort of Tillahabad, in commemoration of the event 
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five years of agq. At the design of this work 
does not admit of any enlargement on the sub- 
ject of Sufdar Jung, it will suffice to say, that 
his disposition was severe, often cruel ; and that 
his rapacious avarice threw uncommon odium 
on his name. 

To illustrate the commencement, of Shudah- 
ud-Dowlah's public life, it is necessary to describe 
the situation of the court of Delhi at that period., 
Ghaze-ud-Dein, who had in 1753 deposed and 
deprived of sight Ahmed Shah, raised to the 
throne Alumguir Sani, whose eldest son Aly- 
Ghohir, fearing the treacherous disposition 
and ill designs of the minister, fled from Delhi*. 
This prince, accompanied by a small body of 
Marhattas, levied for a few months, a scanty 
contribution in the districts lying to the south- 
.ward of the capital. But being soon involved 
in embarrassments from so slender a provision, 
he solicited the aiil of the Rohilla, Najeb Khan, 
who refusing to engage in his cause, he retired 
into the territory of Shujah-ud-Do\ylah. The 
prince was treated for a certain time with hospi- 
tality and respect at Oude, but could not obtain 
any military aid: and being at length civilly 
dismissed, he proceeded to Allahabad, which was 
^heaheld by Mahomet Khuli-Khan, a native of 

* Tha event happened in 1758. 
VQt. I. M 
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Persia, and a cousin-german of Shujah-ud-Do-w- 
lah. Mahomet Khuli, readily entering into thit 
schemes of the prince, whiqh were directed at 
the reduction of the provinces of Bahai* and Ben- 
gal, the joint forces crossed the Caramiiaasay 
and were, after various successes, defeated in 
176 1| by the English troops, at Suan. The 
honourable and humane treatment which Aly* 
Ghohir experienced during his residence in the 
English camp, created a jealousy in Ca^sum Afi 
Khan, who from the recent testimony of the 
prince s hostility to his interests, and seeing aho 
the English officer much attached to his person, 
expressed a virulent dislike of the connection. 
The pritice accused Cassum of fomenting those- 
disscnsions in his armj-, which ultimately prb- 
duced a desperate mutiny; when he probabiy 
would have suffered much indignity, had he not 
been protected by the English army. This 
event induced Aly-Ghohir to retire into the do- 
minions of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, who received the 
fugitive king * in a manner expressive of zea- 
lous attachment, and avowed himself the cham- 
pion of the royal cause. 

To illustrate an event in the history of Shujah- 
ud-Dowlahy we must advert to the annals of a 

* At this period. All Ghohir had nominally succeeded to 
the Empire, by the tiUe of Shah Alum. His father died im 
1760. 



former period, and aotiQ^ its origin. Sufdar 
J.iU)g had appointed the command of Allaba- 
l)a4, his nephevy Mahomet Khuh.Khan, wlio, on 
Jthe. accession of $hujah-ud-Dowlah, seems tp 
h%v^. wholly withdrawn himself from the autho- 
rity of the court of Opde, "Aware of the popu- 
larity and uiiliUry ^ihiluies of tb.is officer, Shu-' 
jjiJlvudrDowhh did not prosecute any directly 
hostile R\^ures against' Allahabad. Duriiig 
.hi^ €|i^pe(qlition into Bfthar, , Mahomet. Khuli had 
placed the go verjwjnciPit of*rhis possessions in the 
hai^ds ^f Nudjef Khan ; the chief, who at a fur 
tMwperiod.hccanjfe «p conspicuous in the upper 
oflv^i^ . ■ Shiyah-M.d-PPM^lah, eiphracing 
iJjefaypiJiiafelei occasion pf il^ahomet Khuli's ab- 
jat|Hft»Cicd W:it\i ^TO?n army towards the 
JIHMJts of AU^'hal^^ ^^intained an amicar 
l^le^ iptercomfe with Nudjef Khan, whom he 
amused by sojleinn prpte»t9.tions of attachm/ents 
to the welfare of Mahomet Khuli ; and repre- 
sented, that the Duranny invasion had induced 
\\im to come into that quarter to solicit an asy- 
lum for jbis family in the fort of Allahabad, as 
his own country posse^d no place of equal' 
safety., , Nudjef Khan would not listen to the 
Truest, but waited the iastructions of Maho- 
met Khuli, who directed, that Shujah-ud-Dow- 
iah's family should be admitted into the fortress 
with a certain number of domestic guards. It 
M 2 
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is said, that Shujali-ud-Dowlah introduced into 
the female equipages a body of armed men^ who 
rushed on the garrison, and took the fort with- 
out any effusion of blood. This capture, which 
happened about the year 1761,. rendered the af- 
fairs of Mahomet Khuli desperate,- and obliged 
him to become a dependent on the bounty of 
Shujah-ud-Dowlah ; who, in the course of few 
months, threw him, on a charge of state crimes^ 
into prison. Mahomet Khuli, from his valour 
and liberality, was held in high estin\atiou in 
the Oude army, Which in loud murmurs, and 
in comparisons not favourable to their prince, 
warmly lamented his misfortunes. Nudjef Khan, 
on the capture of Allahabad, had entered into 
the se vice of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, and exerted 
himself with a zeal that endangered his own 
safety, to procure the release of Mahomet 
Khuli* ; but this otiicer had become an ohgecfc 

' * Mahomet Khuli was cutoff at the fort of Tillakbad :---tfaBr 
example disclosed an evil, which is usually seen to pervade Asiatic 
states. A despotic Priuce cannot always impart so full a force to 
his system of tyranny, as to shape to the spirit of its ecUcts, the 
minds and language of his subjects. Without the compeadious 
saiage aid of the dagger, the road to conquest and empire would 
not perhaps have h^en so widely opeped to a Timur, a Nadir l^iah, 
or, in our day, to a Hyder Ali. When Shujah-ud-Dowlah had 
formed tiic resolution of cutting off Mahomet Khuli, he had ntt 
yet cousplidatcd tJic structure of his government. The officers of 
his army, Persians, Moghuls, or Afghans, were daring turbulent 
men, and had large claims of pay. They saw in Mahomet Khuli, 
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of such dread at the court of Oude, from the 
rumours incessantly circulated in his favour, 
that the fears of Shujah-ud-Dowlah were not al- 
layed until the destruction of his prisoner had 
been compleated by assassination. Shujah-ud- 
Dowlah obtained from the King the appoint- 
ment of Vizier ; and being now possessed of a 
numerous army, and the imperial person, he 
might justly be considered the most powerful 
chief in Hindostan. 

In the year 1763, the war broke out between 
the English and Cassum Ali Khan, which, after 
a diversified train of success and disasters, ter- 
minated in Cassum's expulsion from the province 
of Bengal, and his retreat, in the latter end of 
the same year, with the remains of his troops, 
and a large treasury, into the dominions of 



a brav^ soldier of distinguished birth, of liberal and popular man- 
nciB. They had witnessed the former treachery^ of Shujah-ud- 
Dowlah to him, and suspected his future purposes. Though this 
Prince dreaded the formidable qualities of Mahomet Khuli, he 
equally dreaded a formal indulgence of his wishes. Had he sum- 
moned this officer to atrial, or publicly ordered his death, the 
clanger of a revolution would have been incurred: for the low~ 
state of his ti-easury, a long arrear, and an inherent deficiency of 
military genius in the Prince, had strongly operated in diminishhig 
the subordination of the army. But such was the barbarous ne- 
cessity of the measure, the miserable policy of a demi-armed 
despot, that he was compelled to maintain the safety of his person, 
and the government of his country, by the secret stab of a 
poniard. 
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Shujah-ud-Dowlah. The Bengal Governroent, 
which had been long duped by the evasive 
replies of the Vizier to th<* repeated remonstrance 
of his succouring their enemy, discovered that 
he had drawn his arniy to Benares, anc) w^s 
preparing to invade Bahar, in conjtttictTon with 
Cassuni Ali. A letter which he addressed to 
the government of Bengal, peremptorily avotved 
his intentions. In arrogant and contempf utms 
language he says, that the English, abusing 
*' the favours conferred on them by the Empe- 
" rors of Hindostan, bare fomented disturbances 
in the empire; and that 'instead of limiting 
their exertions to trade, as became mercbantSi 
they interfered in the imperial affairs, ^xalt- 
ing and deposing at pleasure, the servants 
of the crown. He calls upon them to justify 
their actions, and to withdraw forthwith, all' 
their people from the King's dominions ; and^ 
in the event of disobedience, threatens them 
^*»with the royal displeasure, which he deq(>^ 
" minated The type of God's wrath.'' Though 
Shujah-ud-Dowlah had buoyed up Cassum Ali 
with the promise of re-instating him in the pro^ 
yinces, we cannot easily believe, that the man 
who has been recently seen betraying and 
Cutting off his kinsman, who held both the 
claims of friendship and affinity, would, without 
a manifest and great advantage, incur the risk 



of fortune 5Li;id life, in tfee cans^ qf a stranger. 
Had the arms of the Viaier prevailed in the 
course of the war, th^ geueral teoQur of his 
actions supports a fair conjecture, that he would * 
without a scruple have annexed the conquered 
country to his own dominions. 

In the course of the ye^ir 176*, intelligence 
• was received at Calcutta, that the forces of the 
Vizier and Cassum Ali, with some few troop» 
attached to the King^ had penetrated into the 
vicinity of Patna; whithfr our troops, on the 
approach of the combined army, had precipi- 
tately retired. The enemy being afterwards 
repulsed in assaulting the European trenches^ 
retreated towards the river Soane, where the 
Vizier made pacific advances to the English 
officer, who had been authorized to negociate^ 
. but pointedly directed to demand, in the pre- 
liminary articles the surrender of Sombro, and 
tlie European deserters*. The purpose of the 
'Vizier, in the desire be had shewn of obtaining 
^ peace, was only to procure a cessation of 
hostility, that he might recruit his army. Jt 
has been even said, £hat he endeavoured to 
bring over to his cause Jaffier Ali Khan, whom 
the English, on the expulsion of Cassum, .had 
a second time advanced to the government 

^ AlNHft two iMiMked private Eisropeans had deserted iq the 
Vuier, 
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of the provinces. The Vizier, at a future 
period, did not disavow this supposed corre- 
spondence, which appears to have been conducted 
on the part of Meer Jaffier, by Nundocomar*, 
who gave the Vizier an assurance of his master's j 
inclination to form a separate treaty. Shujah^ 
tid*Dowlah had derived an essential advantag 
from the fears of Cassum Ali, now sertoush 
alarn)ed by the repulse at Patna ; and having 
first inveigled away his European and 
native troops, he stripped him of the large 
part of his treasure, and military stores, 
drift of the Vizier's negociations becomii 
notoriously manifest, it was resolved that 
English army should move towards his camjj 
and decide the contest in the field ; which^ aftci 
a gallant action of five hours, gave a comple 
victory to the English f. 

The defeat at Buxar produced obstinat 
difficulties to the political and military car 
of the Vizier, who on that event was deserted] 
by all his allies. Shah Alum, in a condition ill ' 

♦ The perscft who buffered death at Calcutta, by a sentence 
of the Supreme Court for forgery. 

f The English army consisted of 857 Europeans, arid 6215 
natiw troops, of which, 101 Europeans, and 773 sepoys, were 
killed and wounded. The army of Shujah-ud-Dowlah was compo- 
ted at 40,000 men, 2000 of whom it is said were slain in battle. 
The artillery taken by the English in the field, and in th« pursuit 
of the enemy, amounted to 133 piece? of various sizes. 
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Isuited to the title he bore, sought an asylum 
in the English camp, and loudly accused Sliu- 
jah-ud-Dowlah of having forced the royal au- 
thority into becoming an instrument of hin 
\ambition, and a sanction of his hostile designs 
|[against the English. This was the second time 
that the unfortunate Shah Alum had taken 
[efuge in an English army, Here kt me direct 
le view of the reader to the revolutions which, 
l^ithin no wide compass of time, have affected 
le empire of Hindostan : where at the close he 
(ill behold, with an awe and wonder that must 
ible the proudest of us to the dust, the 
llustrious house of Timur shaken to its foun" 
ition. 

In the reign of Aurungzebe*, it may, with- 
it any violation of truth, be said, that lliu- 
^o$tan, whether for its wealth, magnitude, or 
ilitary resource, was the most distinguished 
apire in the Asiatic world. It must also be 
loticbd, that the English, at that period, were 
[not kn<:fwn beyond the sea-coasts of India^ 
[tirhere they decupled, under various restrictions, 
[ the profession of merchants. Behold* the scene 
presented in our day, of the feeble princes of 
Delhi, where a near successor of the great Au- 
trungzebe, impelled by the destruction of his 

* Thil prince died in 1707, having reigned near fifty years. 
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fortunes, is seen soliciting, in a country so 
lately under the dominion of his ancestors^ 
maintenance and protection from an English 
subject*. 

The Vizier, who had now severely felt the 
superiority of the English arms, shewed a serious 
desire of peace, but still refused to submit to 
the terms of the preliminary article, in the 
manner required by the Bengal Government, 
He refused to deliver up Cassum Ali, ^nd Sam** 
bro, but promised to employ some convenient 
instrument in destroying the one, and fo expel 
the other from his territories. " This mode of 
qualifying the article, not being acceded to, 
Colonel Munro marched with the army to 
Benares. The desertion of a party of Europeans^ 
and the retreat of our troops towards Patna, on 
his entering the Bahar province, had given him 
sanguine hopes of success, which were wholly 
dissipated by the defeat at Buxar : and from 
that period, he began to model his army on a 
plan not before practised by the princes 
of India. The author f of a valuable ma- 
nuscript, which has largely aided this compila* 

* This fact has been again exemplified in the penoo of 
Schaindhar Shah> the eldest son of Shah Alum; who, by Ae infeiw 
position of the Bengal Government, receiyes a pcMiioii of IkrfC 
lacks of rupees out of the Oude revenue. 

t Colonel Poller. 
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tioii, says^ tliat the sera of the real consequence 
and power of the Vizrer may be dated from the 
battle of Buxar. Conformably to an usage itot 
tinfrequent in Hindostan, this prince had col- 
lected a larger army than tl>e sources of his 
country could maintain ; and even where th? 
funds are competent, military payments are 
ev#r distributed in the native armies with a 
griping band ; though the most pernicious ef- 
fects are often produced by this fallacious 
system. The strength, of the Vizier's army, 
consisting of , cavalry, and a cumbrous body ©f 
artillery, was composed of many nations and 
tribes, but chiefly of Moghuls. These nien, 
naturally violent and licentious, ill-brooked the 
failure 6f payment, and on every demand of 
arrears, either caused dangerous turt)ults, 6r 
forced expedients that were injurious td the 
civil government of his country. Orders of 
payment were granted on the farmers, or mana* 
gers of districts, on whom these soldiers lived 
at discretion, until the amount was discharged ; 
giving a loose to every species of disorder, and 
barely leaving a sum sufficient for supplying the 
other exigencies of the state. But the defeat 
he sustained at Buxar, relieved the Vizier from 
his embarrassments: for the Moghul cavalry, 
without making one spirited effort to sustain 
^he battle, were the iSrst of his troops that left 
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the field ; and conscious, it should seem, of their 
pusillanimous conduct, they never retu r ed to 
his standard. 

. The English army advanced from Benares to 
invest Chunar-Ghur; but after making two un- 
successful assaults, it returned to Benares. Bui- 
wunt Sing, the Hindoo chief of the. province, 
had accompanied the Vizier in the campaign 
against the English, with a party of troops, 
which were stationed on the north side of the 
Ganges, opposite to the Buxar plain. After the 
battle, he withdrew IHmself from the Vizier, and * 
having effected an accommodation witK Colonel 
Munro, he joined the English army : but alarm- 
ed at the repulse of Chunar-Ghur, anxi the Vi- 
zier's approach, he suddenly deserted Benares, 
and his new connexion. 

Colonel Muufo, resigning about this pe- 
riod* the command of the army, was succeeded 
by »Major Fletcher, who immediately marched 
out of Benares, and pursued the Vizier, who 
had already invested the town as far as Juan- 
pour. He formed the army into two divisions^ 
one of which, under Major Stibbert, ^reduced 
the fort of Chunar-Ghur, and afterwards pene- 
trated into the interior parts of the Vizier s 
cotintry :— the other division he led himself into 
the Allahabad districts, which were subjected. 

* This ccci^cnce happened in the beginning of the year 1765. 



Tlie Vizier, not able to oppose the success of 
^hese parties, called in a body of Marhattas, who 
entered his country oii the side of Corah*,, 
and were defeated by the English army, then 
commanded by General Carnapt* The. Mar- 
hattahs were attacked a second time by this 
officer, at AckbarpourJ, and driven from their 
ground; though not before they had plundered 
a great part of the European baggage. They 
were soon obliged to cross the Jumna, which 
they passed at the ford of Culpee, where they 
made a^tand; but after a short action were 
wholly dispersed. The Vizier had invited the 
Marhattas into Oude, witliout, making any pro- 
vision for the payment of their subsidy; and, 
fearful that this failure might prompt them ta 
commit an outrage on his person, or create tu^ 
n^uks in his army, he never joined their party. 
- The affairs of the Vizier had now fallen to a 
low ebb; he had lost the greater part .of his 
country, his army was thinned by desertions, 
and he was without a treasury, or an ally, Afttx 
the battle of Buxar§, full of alarms and de- 

♦ This district, which is situated in tlie Allahabid territory, is 
bordered by the Jumna, 
f In May 1765. 
X In May or June, 1765. 

§ Justice to a character, already distinguished in Hihdostan for 
li^rality and valour, calls on me to note in this place, the name of 
Ahmed Khan Bunglish, the Navaub •f Furruckabad; who whei^ 



Spondency, he had retired into Rohilcund^ where 
he solicited an asylum for bh famHy, and the 
assistance of the Kohillas. Haii? Ua^hiniftt r€r 
ceived him with hospitality, and the respect due 
to his rank: he afforded biro ^very 4om^$tic 
convenicncy, hut earnestly advijsed a peace with 
the Eoglish, as the certain medium df r^trieying 
the desolated states of his fortunes. Destkute 
of every resource for maintaining a war, an4 
dismayed by ill fortune, the Vizier at^lengtb rci- 
solved to throw himself unreserveidjy pn th* 
clemency of the English. He dispatched Mofk^ 
sieur Gentil, a French gentleman, to the £|ir 
glish camp*, to obtain an actual knowledge , pf 
the disposition of his enemies. This ageut de-*' 
livered to the commanding officer, an addrea^ 
from the Vizier, couched ina tenourfar different 
from his former letters. He observed that ibfe 
animositicB which had arisen between them, must 
be^attribu'ted to the dispensations of Providence : 
that of this he had now manifest witness by tthe 
events -which had been produced, and that^hc 

urged by Colonel Munro, after the action of Buxar, to assist in. 
completing the overthrow of , Shujah-ud-Dowlah) ;who had eVer- 
been the avowed enemy of his house, said that his honour forbad 
him to carry arms against the vanquished. 

♦ Nudjef Khan was employed also by the Vizier on this occasion 
to negociate with the English ; but that officer was more seriously 
engaged in accomplishii^ his own purposes, than in procuring 
terms for his master. 
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was determined to commit himself to the jus- 
tice of the illustrious English chiefs, constant 
and unchangeable in their friendship. In the 
conclusion, written by himself, he saj-s, ** I re- 
*^ gard not weaith, nor tbeifule of dominion; 
your friendship and favour aire all I desire. 
I will, please God, soon he with you ; when 
" you may do that for me, which you may 
•* think best." LordClive, who at thistin>ehad 
arrived in Bengal, was empowered by the Go- 
vernment, in conjunction with General Carnac, 
to negociate with the Vizier: and having met 
him at Allahabad, in the month of August, 
17<>5, a treaty of peace was finally concluded. 
The substance was, — That there should be a 
perpetual treaty of peace between the contract- 
iqg parties.— That in the event of the dominions 
of either being invaded, a military aid should 
be furnished by the other. — That the Vizier i» 
not to receive Cassum Ali, Sombro, or any 
English deserters into his service. —Thiat Corah 
and Allahabad be ceded to the King. — That 
Bulwunt Sing be continued in the zemindary of 
Benares, which is to be considered a fief of the 
Subahdary of Oude:— And that Chunar-Ghur, 
a fort in the province, be given up to the En- 
glish. That no duties be collected on the nier- 
^ chandize of th6 Company, in any part of the 
country ©f the Vizier. That all such subjects 
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or relations of the Vizier, who may have assisted- 
the English during the late war, pardoned • 
and, That this treaty remain in force. with the 
descendants of the Vizier, 

Thvs was Shujah-ud-Dowlah restored to the 
possession of his dominions by the victorious 
English, after having been reduced by their 
arms to the verge of ruin. The terms granted 
to him, breathe a liberal heroic spirit, and con- 
spicuously distinguished the mind from which 
they sprang. The memory of the Indian hero, , 
ill merits the stain' impressed on it by Mr. Dow, 
who says, Shiijah-ud-Dowlah, was still pos-. 
•* sessed of wealth, and the virtue of the con- 
" querors, was by no means proof against temp- 
" tation." — But it is a fact supported by the 
purest authority, that Lord Clive obstinately, 
rejected every offer of gratuity, made to hin* 
by the Vizier. Exclusive* of the articlesof the 

* The act of re-insiating the Vizier in his dominioD, not onljr 
contributed to exalt the character of the British nation, but was 
strictly consonant to tlie principles of sound policy. It evinces also 
a foresight which is grievously verified in the events of succeeding 
times. Lord Clive, in his letter to the Company, saj's, " Our » 
" storing to Shujah-ud-Dowlah, the whole" of his dominronSy ptOi. 
ceeds more from the desire of not extending the Conipany*^ 
territorial pOdScssions, than the generous policy of attaching him 
" for ever to our interests by gratitude ; though this has been the 
" apparent, and is by many thought to be the real motive. Had . 
*' we ambitiously attempted to retain the conquered country, ex- 
*' perience would soon have proved tlie impracticability of such a 
" plan, llie establishment of an increased army must have been 
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tfcaty, a private agreement, entered into by the 
contracting parties, stipulated, on the part of 
the Vizier, a payment of fifty lacks of rupees to 
the Englisli Government, for defraying the ex- 
pences of the war ; as the Enghsh at this period, 
did not ostensibly interfere in the administration 
of the Bengal provincial affairs ; which on the 
death of Meer Jaffier had devolved on his son 
Nuzzum-ud-Dowlah. 

The treaty entered into with Shujah-ud-Dow- 
lab, was executed by this prince, on one part, 
kxid on the other by the Subalular of Bdngal, in 
conjunction with Lord Clive : but that all 



added to your list, and more chiefships a[^ointed. Acts of op- 
" pression and innumerable abuses would have been committed, 
«' which, at sucli a distance from the presidency, could neither 
'** have been prevented, or remedied ; and must infallibly have laid 
the foundation of another war. Our old privileges and possessions 
would have been endangered by every supply we might have 
" been tempted to afford in support of the new, and the natives 
must have finally triumphed in our inability to sustain the weight 
of our own ambition." — In India> it is to be noted, donations are 
presented to men of power, or those who are supposed to influence 
them, for personal protection, and for the security or acquisition of 
pik>peTty. A rejected offer is the establislied signal of displeasure, 
hkd either indicates its insufficiency, or that some more adequate 
reward has been already preferred. Shujah-ud-Dowlah was at first 
alarmed at the conduct of Lord Clive, whose refusal of any gift 
was construed into a disposition inimical to his intere^. But this 
)priDcet>eheld the soldier's magnanimity witili admiration, when at 
the conclusion of the treaty, he reoeivecl^ in token of friendship, 
a ring of moderate value. 

VOL. !• N 
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future embarrassments might be obviated, it de- 
legated power, authorizing the English India 
Company to manage and controul the revenues 
of the provinces, was obtained from the king. 
It was also stipulated, that in consideration of 
the appointment of Nuz7um*ud«Dowlah to the 
military and executive government of the pro- 
vinces, and his grant* of the civil jurisdiction 
to the English, the sum of twenty-six lacks of 
rupeesf should be annually, paid to the king, out 
of the revenaes of Bengal. The districts of 
Allahabad and Corah were at the same time 
dismembered from the Vizier's territory, and 
ceded to Shah Alum, that he might be enabled 
to maintain, without a restraint, the dignity of 
his station. 

Though he amply experienced the liberality 
of the English, the Vizier had suf&red impor-^ 
tant injuries dttring tlic war. From the revenue 
of Oude, which with certain districts of Aliaha*. 
bad» was computed at one hundred and 3ixty 
lacks of rupees, the cession of Corah and Allaha- 
bad, had deducted thirty-six lacks; and the 
ravages of his own army, with the incursion3 of 

^ It is tenned the Dewany. 

+ From this amount, a pension of two lacks of rupees was 
stowed, at the intercession of the English, on NudjefKhan, mhm 
was thought to have rendered them ser vice d\iniig the latter part of 
file Oudc war. 
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our troops^ who had proceeded as far as Luck- 
now, caused a farther decrease of the general 
produce of his country.— In acknowledgement 
for^ the cession which had been made. Shah 
UHum invested the Vizier with the hereditary 
possession of the province of Oude. 

This prince was now seen to apply with a 
vigilant assiduity to the administration of bis 
affairs. The revenue department wa& commit- 
ted to the charge of men of ability and credit, 
who in the space of a few years enabled hiui to 
discharge a large debt, and to accumulate a 
fund for the supply of public exigencies. 

On his arrival at Oude, after the Allahabad 
treaty, he called together, it is said, his princi^ 
pal officers, and making known to them the 
engagements he hadi made with the English, 
he desired their aid in performing the obliga- 
tion. Through this mode of requisition, which 
i% often practised by the princes of India in time 
of need, the Vi«ier obtained some aid ; though, 
far short of his necessities. His Begum, seeing 
the difficulties that surrounded him, and the 
distressed state of his mind, diveste4 herself of 
the jewels, and other valuable ornament^ she 
possessed, and entreated that the amount ipig^t 
be applied to the arrangement pf his affs^ir^ 
It is mentioned, that Shujah-ud-X>owlah wa^ so 
warmly affected by this mark of X\xe Begi;(9i'9 
MS 
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attachment, which wholly removed his embar^ 
rassment, that he solemnly swore, he would 
never, while he resided in the same place, ab- 
sent himself from her apartment after a certaia 
hour of the night ; and that he would thence- 
forth ever esteem her his faithful friend and 
counsellor. Nor does it appear that he deviated 
from the vow he made to the fiegum, who be- 
came from that day the repository of his trea- 
sure, and all his secret transactions. 

The defeat at Buxar, having relieved the 
Vizier from the maintenance of a turbulent 
crowd of cavalry, he began to introduce in his 
army, a system of order and regular payment 
He had seen that the excellency of the European 
troops consisted in discipline, the quality of 
their arms, and the skilful management of artil- 
lery, lie therefore made strenuous and un- 
ceasing efforts in forming a body of infantry, 
with its requisite establishment of cannon, after 
the European manner. The undertaking was 
arduous, and such as few Asiatic princes could 
have executed. But the genius, activity, and 
perseverance of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, surmounted 
the various obstacles, which rooted prejudice 
and constitutional habit had raised to oppose 
him. Under the direction of some Frenchmen * 
whom he had invited into his semce, an ar- 
senal was founded at Fyzeabad, where guns^ 
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inusqtiets ancl shot, with other military stores, 
w?re fabricated witli skill and expedition.— From 
this new magazine, about ten battalions ofin- 
',jfantry, and a small train of artillery, were equip- 
ped. Though this body was formed at the ex- 
pence of large sums, and much labour, such 
judicious arrangements had been adopted for the 
government of his country, th^^^: sufficient funds 
were created to defray the charge, and to pro- 
duce a respectable treasury. The cavalry, 
ivhich at the battle of Buxar amounted to 
30,000, appears at this time to have been re- 
duced to little more than 5,000 men. The 
Vizier derived an essential benefit from the En- 
glish garrison, that was stationed at Allahabad, 
vhich keeping that quarter in awe, relieved him 
from the necessary expcnce of protecting a fron- 
tier country. 

In the year 1768, Shujah-ud-Dowlah saw 
himself in tlie possession of a well appointed 
army, a treasury competent to its charge, and 
a flourishing productive territory. This quick 
progress, in endeavouring to dissolve the sub- 
ordinate connection into which he had been 
forced, ^nd to extend his power, attracted the 
Bcytice of Colonel Smith, who was stationed at 
Allahabad. — This officer represented the conduct 
of Oude, as dangerous to the interest of the 
nation, and demanding an immediate interposi^ 
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tion. The council, roused by this information, 
deputed Messrs. Cartier, Russell, and Colonel 
Smith, to the Vizier, to expostulate on the ten*- 
dency ef his military preparations ; which indi- 
cated, they observed, a want of confidence in 
their friendship and support. The deputies held 
a conference with the Vizier at Benares, in the 
month of Novcyiber 1768 ; when, after mueh 
acrimonious altercation, he consented, though 
with a deep mortification and reluctance, to 
limit the strength of his troops to the following 
number and denomination : 

Cavalry, ^ — 10,000 
Ten battalions of sepoys, including 

officers of every rank, — 10,009 
The Nnjjeeb regiment of matchlock- 
men — 5,t)00 
A corps of Artillery, not to exceed ' 500 
Irregulars, not to be clothed, disci- 
plined, or armed, after the mm* 
net of the English sepoys, or 
Nujj*b regiment, *— 9,500 

55,000 



The Vizier considered this restriction as no 
less unjust, than it was disgraceful to him; but. 
incapable of avowedly opposimg the requisition 
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of such powerful and jealous allies, he resolved 
to execute liis plans with more address, thoiigli 
without any essential deviation from the object 
that biassed all his actions : and it t3 a well 
knovi'n fact, that he did not, in consequence of 
the treaty of Benares, disnuss one soldier from 
his service. His proceedings were conducted 
with caution, antt he was successful in procuring 
amongst the English themselves, zealous and 
able advocates ; but the Vizier saw, that his am- 
bition and schemes of aggrandisement would 
ever be encountered by the jealousy of the 
English, whom he now beheld with mistrust and 
rcientmentj and knowing the French were the 
common enemy of our nation, the Vizier held 
out many inducements to engage their as* 
distance. 

In the year 1772, a Marhatta army, com- 
manded by the chiefs, Scindia, Halcar, and 
Hurry Punt, penetrating into Hindostan, laid 
waste the Duab, and possessed themselves of 
the Etajoh districts, together with all the terri- 
tory of Ahmed Khan Bungish, except the town 
and environs of Furruckabad. An invasion so 
formidable had alarmed the Rohilla chiefs, who> 
on the approach of the Marhattas, iolicited the 
Virier to procure the aid of an English brigade ; 
for which ihey offered the sum of forty lacM 
of rupees. The Vizier, anxious for the lafeiy 
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of his own country, on the confines of which 
the enemy were already encamped, accepted, 
without hesitation, a proposal that would ena-^ 
ble him to defray the expences of a body of 
troops, from which he himself would derive an 
essential benefit ; and he, some time in the year 
1772, applied to the English government, for a 
supply of forces to defend his dominions against 
the threatened invasion of the Marhattas. Con- 
formably to this requisition, an English Brigade 
proceeded to Benares, whence a detachment of 
three native battalions, joined by the forces of ' 
the Vizier, marched to the frontiers of Rohil- 
cund ; the interior parts of which the Marhattas 
were then laying waste. The commencement 
of the periodical rains, and the near approach 
of the combined army, obliged them to rapidly-, 
cross the Ganges. The Marhattas, inthefoUow* 
ing year*, again entered Rohilcund where they: 
committed much devastation ; but they retreat- 
ed on the appearance of the Viziers army, 
which had been reinforced by a complete Ea- 
glish brigade. 

On the night previous to the arrival of the 
combined forces in the vicinity of the Marhatta 
encampment, which was formed on the west 
side of the Ganges, a large body of their ca- 
Talxy crossed the river, and, dispersing the 
• ma. 
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Rohilla troops, they carried off Ahmed Khan, 
one of the principal officers. The brigade 
reached the place of this action about break of 
day, when they observed the Marhattas passing 
the river*, then fordable, with precipitation; 
and a distant cannonade ensued, in which the 
enemy lost a few men and horses : but they soon 
retired from that quarter, nor have they since 
appeared in arms on the east side of the Ganges. 

The Vizier^ on the retreat of the enemy, 
demanded the sum of forty lacks of rupees from 
Hafiz Rhamut Khan, who being at this time the 
superior officer of the Rohilla forqes, and the 
conductor of their political measures, was urged 
to fulfil the engagement. Hafiz represented, 
that the Rohillas had not received the stipulated 
aid, which, if furnished in the preceding year, 
might have prevented the injuries done By the 
enemy ; and that the present campaign had been 
maintained by the Rohilla troops : yet he said, 
that though the other chiefs should withhold 
tlieir quota of the claimed amount, he would 
discharge his proportion to the extent of hi« 
ability. 

The ambitious disposition of the Vizier, and 
the disregard' he had hitherto shewn to the dic- 
tates of justice, or honour, afford no slender 

• At Ramgaut, a ford of the Ganges in Roliilcund.— Vide Ren, 
mtW% map. 
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authority for supposing that he secretly rejoiced 
* at the refusal of the Rohillas to execute the 
M'hole tenour of their agreement In promoting 
and extending his schemes of conquest and 
grandeur, the Vizier must have ever been ex- 
posed to the counteracting power of the Ro- 
hillas, who were all soldiers, and so far from 
respecting his military capacity, they treated 
it with contempt and derision. The conquest 
of Rohilcund must have therefore naturally 
composed an essential part of the Vizier's gene- 
ral plan of aggrandizement. 

After his return from the Marhatta ekpedi^ 
tiofl, he desired a coivference with the governor 
of Bengal, for the purpose of adjusting certain 
political measures. Mr. Hastings, associated 
with some other members of the government^ 
was deputed to treat with the Vizier at Benares : 
and the principal object of the meeting was 
cribed to the motive of fixing the western pos- 
sessions of the English, on a firmer and more 
permanent basis, by some final arrangement of , 
the territories that had been assigned to thi 
king. 

Since the period of the treaty of 1765, 
Shall Alum had remained at Allahabad, where he 
had enjoyed a splendid and a quiet retreat ; but 
his wishes seeming to be centered in enjoying^ 
the residence of his capital, he proceeded thither 
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in 1771; — sacrificing, at once, the substantial 
benefits which had been conferred on him by 
the bounty of the English. The King was also 
excited to this measure by his servants, who 
saw tlie influence of a foreign power depriving 
them of the common advantages of their station, 
and of that sway whicli his disposition naturally 
invited. The repeated solicitation of the king, 
for troops, to establish his power at Delhi, 
were not acceded to in a manner that promi- 
sed any success : he procured two native bat- 
:talions that had been maintained by him at Al- 
lahabad, but without the complement of Euro- 
pean officers ; and this party, with about S0,000 
irregular troops, commanded by Najeb Khan, 
sirrived in the latter end of the year 1771, at 
Delhi* 

The principal events of the life of Shujah- 
ud-Dowlah, being slenderly connected with the 
history of Shah Alum, an occasional reference 
to it is only necessary ; and it may here be ob- 
icrved, that the measures of an Indian courts 
too frequently operating through the many 
channels of deceit, or by the more daring acts 

* it is said, that the king's journey wis hastened bjr the intelli- 
gthoe of Zabitah Khan's seizure of Delhi, where he GommftM 
jnanj •utragei; even, according to popular rcpwt, in the king's 
1mm. 
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of treachery, would offer little instruction to 
the European reader, unless they lead to deci- 
ded revolutions, or affect the general system of 
government. 

• The Vizier did not depend upon the court of 
Delhi, for the success of his schemes, or the 
advancement of his power. He ' maintained 
however an influence there, by the agency of 
Ellich Khan, one of his favourite servants, who 
gratifying the King by opportune donations, 
procured the formal investiture of such territo- 
ries, as the Vizier had either previously seized, or 
meditated the conquest of. But we are not to 
suppose that the possession of such instruments, 
which had a constant circulation, and flowed 
from too weak a source to act with efficacy, 
would essentially promote the designs of this 
prince. 

That some parts of the treaty now entered 
into, between the English government and the 
Vizier, may be clearly understood, it is neces- 
sary to notice, that in a short time after the de- 
parture of Shah Alum from the territories which 
had been assigned to him, the right was judged 
to revert to the English government. On the 
King's junction with a body of Marhattas, theii 
stationed in the vicinity of Agra, he was com- 
pelled to make a formal cession to them of the 



province of Corah and the districts of Currah. 
This surrender, to a power deemed hostile to 
the welfare of Dengai, aflbrded a plea, e(|ually 
founded on the rights of conquest and good po- 
licy, to assume the relinquished territory : and 
the Vizier, who had with regret made the sa* 
crifice, expressing, after the King's departure, 
an earnest desire of recovering the disinenihcred 
country, his recjuest, with certain qualiHcations, 
was granted*. 

* The treaty of 1773, roiituint litUe important matter, nur 
would 1 fatigue tlir reader witU iiu pi^ruMl, did 1 nut apprehend 
that lome verloua r«?flectiun« will occur, in r^inipariiig it willi the 
•venti of tlie nucct^eding yaur. It iv Npixiiicdf " That whrrcut, 
in tlie tn*uty concluded ut Allahabad, on tlu* lOtli uf Auf^iitit 
170.'), bKwt*«^n tilt* Vixier and the Company, it in rxprmed that 
" the diitrirti of Coruli and Alhihabad v/t^n* given to 11 ii Majf'ity 
for liiri cxpeauen ; and whcn*a« Ilin MajcHty abandoned the poN* 
" teMion of the aformid dittrictt, and even hai given a Huiinud for 
" Corah and Currah to the Marhattan, to the grvat prejudice of 
^' both the Viaier and EngUnh Company, and controry to tlir 
" meaning of tht< taid tntaty ; he hatli thereby forfeited liiH right 
" to the «aid district*, winch have reverted to Uie t'onipuny, 
from whence he received then* : it U therefore agree d, that llic 
aforeiaid diMtrictii shall bef^uthilo the poitefittion ol the Vi/ier, 
" on the following conditiunt, ami tliat, in the ttume manner as the 
" province of Oude, und the other doniiniont of the Vi/iet ure 
" pOMeMed by him : no uliall he \hm^vh* Corah, and Curruli, and 
Allaluibud, for ever.— lie Hhall by no meaiw, or und»T uny pre- 
^< tcuc4«, be liuble to any obitruciiontt ui the uforeiaid ccmnlrieH 
from the Company, and tl»«i Knglinh chieft, and exclunive of the 
money now stipulated, no mention or requcut iluill by any 
meann be niade to him for any thing elie due on Ihi* account. 
" Thb agreement khall bt obgerved by the Cugllih chivi'i, gentle- 
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In the conference at Benares, it was also 
stipulated, that the Vizier should confirm Chcyt 
Sing, the son and successor of Bulhnint Sing, • 

" men of the council, and the Company, nor shall it be broken or 
deviated from. 

" conditions: 

He shall pay to the Company fifty lacks of Sicca 
" Rupees, according to the currency of the province of 

Oude, viz. 50,00,000 

In ready money - - - - 20,00,000 

In two years after the date hereof— viz. the first 

«• year 15,00,000 

The second year - - n- 1S,0^(M 

SMI*. 50,00,000 



" To prevent any dispute arising, concerning the payment 
which shall be made by the Vizier for the Company'a troc^ 
that may march to his assistance, it is agreed, that the expcncet 
of a brigade shall be computed at two lacks and ten thoueand 

'* (2,10,000) Sicca rupees per month, accc^ding to the cturroBcy 

*^ of the province of Oude. — By a brigade, is meaat as follows-* 
Two battalions of Europeans, 
Six battalions of Sepoys^ — and 
One company of artillery. 
" The expence of the said troops shall be defrayed by the Viner, 

^ from the time they shall have passed the border of the pnmnce ; 
and exclusive of the above mentioned sum, no more on anj ac» 

** count shall be demanded from hun. Should the Company and 
the English chiefs have occasion to send for the troofM of the Vi- 
zier, the Company, and the English chiefr, shall also pay their 
expence in the like manner. — Signed, sealed, and tolemnly 
sworn to, by the contracting parties, September the 7tb, 1773.".. 



in the possession of Benares, and its dependen-* 
cie3« The Vizier acquiesced in this measure 
.with reluctance, and marks of extreme disgust : 
not that he wished to deprive this chief of his 
possessions, but he was averse to a foreign in« 
terference in behalf of a person whom he con- 
sidered his immediate vassal, and who/ by ob- 
taining so strong a support, would naturally 
deviate from that state of subordination in 
which such landholders are placed, under an 
effective Mahometan government. Shujah-ud- 
Dowlah, though accomplished in his manners, 
and endowed with an address that distinguished 
him among the politest of his countrymen, 
could not suppress the indignation he felt, at 
the English Governor's desire to have Cheyt 
Sing seated in his presence. But the Vizier 
was then preparing a suit * of such an impor- 
tance to his schemes, that had his resentments 
been keener, they would have been sacrificed 
to its accomplishment. 

That he might the more effectually prevent 
English merchants or their agents from residing 
ar negociating in his country, the Vizier ob- 
tained permission at this time to impose large 
duties on the importation of Bengal, and Eu- 
ropean merchandize. He had witnessed the 
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rapacious monopoly which the servant of tht 
Company had exercised in Bengal, and knew 
that many of the calamities which had befallen 
that country, hiight be justly ascribed to the 
European assumption of its commerce, which 
had been conducted on terms so partial to 
themselves, that almost every other trader wail 
obliged to purchase an European name to covef 
his property. It is said, that when Shujah*ud- 
Dowlah has been solicited to receive an English 
merchant into his country, he has offered him 
an immediate sum of money, rather than risk 
the admission of a system that appeared wholly 
destructive of the true principles of trade. 

On the conclusion of the Benares treaty, the 
Vizier carried his arms against the Marhattah 
garrisons in the Duab, which he severally ex- 
pelled ; and extended his conquests as far to 
the' westward as the Fort of Jaunsy*. The 
main body of the Marhattah army having 
moved into the Decan, without leaving a auffi-* 
cient force to maintain their Duab pos8e8$ionS| 
they fell to the Vizier without resistance. A 
large division of the country which he acquired 
in this campaign, had pertained to Ahmed 
Khan Bunguish, the late chief of Farruckabad, 
wlio was succeeded by his adopted son, Muz- 

* Jaunsy stands on the western extremity of the Kalpy territory^ 

See Kennel^li. map. 
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suffer Jung; a youth, whom the Marhattas 
soon stripped of his most ^valuable districts. 
The Vizier, to induce the neutrality of the 
Pfitans of Furruckabad, during bis Duab expe- 
dition, promised, in the event of the Mar* 
hatta 'expulsion, to restore to Muzzulfer Jung, 
all the territpry that had been possessed by 
Alinied Khan. That the conduct of an Indian 
prince, in pursuit of a favourite object, or in 
the gratification of his ambition, may be spe- 
cifically viewed, I will insert the Vizier's treaty 
with Muzzuffer Jung, in which is seen a solemn 
protestation made to God, the most endearing 
terms of friendship and affection pledged to 
man( boldly used as.the instruments of treachery 
and dishonour. The ceremony of an oath is 
esteemed amongst the present race of Mahome- 
tans, a shallow trite artifice, aiid is only adopted 
by those, who, from a want of stronger resource, 
arc driven to the necessity of adopting se- 
condary aids. 

^ The treaty sets forth, *'That, in consequence 
** of tbe friendship that has for a long time 
.** subjillsted between Muzzuffer Jung, and my 
ancestors, and m^;, I hav^e adopted him for my 
** child. By the grace o^'od, i will do what- 
evef may be for his good or advantage. I 
will consider his business, his friends, and 
his enemies, as mine.; and until our la^t 
VOL. I. o 
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breatb, we engage for ourselves, and for our 
descendants and successors, that we will 
" remain united. — 1 swear, by the Almighty 
God, by his Prophet, and the Holy Koran, 
never to vary or depart from this treaty, upon 
" condition that my beloved son Muzzuffer 
Jung do adhere to it also on his part. In 
" witness whereof, these lines are written in the 
" style of a treaty. By the grace of God, 
" whenever the Marhattas are conquercdt and 
driven out of the country, and mine enemes 
expelled, I will deliver up' to my dearly be- 
loved son, Mu2zufFer Jung, ftnc territories he 
formerly possessed, and which he has lost in 
the war^ to the Marhattas. Dated, according: 
" to the Christian aera, January 1774.'* 

Shujah-ud-Dowlah did expel the Mar- 
hattas from the Bungush territory; but he did 
not fulfil the tenour of his treaty with Muzzufier 
Jung, to whom, ^ on the success of the Marhatta 
campaign, he gave a small sum of money, but 
no part of the country which had been so so- 
lemnly promised. 

The grand object of the Vizier's ambition 
had ripened into maturity, and was now pub- 
licly avowed a^— he applied to the English Go- 
vernment for a body of troops, to assist in the 
conquest of Rohilcund, the chiefs of which, he 
represented, had refused to perform their en- 



gagements with him, and had ever be^n the in- 
veterate enemies of bis house. The Government 
ap{>ear to have been deeply embarrassed by the 
Vizier's requisition: they saw the danger of 
carrying their arms against a remote and war- 
like people, and they felt a difficulty in 
framing the cause of a war against a nation 
from wliom they had received no injury. After 
aa indecisive deliberation of some days, they' 
consented to commit the unreserved manage* 
tnent of the Oude negociation to the Governor. 
—He also expressed aii aversion to extend the 
military operv^iions of the English to so distant 
a quarter, and proposed, that a demand of 3uch 
loagnitude should be made for the aid required, 
that the Vizier would necessarily be induced to 
withdraw the application. Conformably to this 
'counsel, an English brigade was tendered to the 
Vwer, for the purpose of promoting the con- 
.quest of Rohilcund ; on the condition of four 
lacks of rupees being paid to the Company on 
the completion of the service, and the monthly 
subsidy of two lacks and ten thousand rupees, 
during the residence of the troops in his domi- 
nions. The conduct of Government does not 
authorize an inference that the Vizier would 
ultimately refuse his assent to these terms ; for 
an order was dispatched to the factory at Patna, 
directing that the motions of a brigade stationed 
o 2 
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in that quarter, should, without farther com- 
munication with the Presidency, be diriected 
by the future instructions of the Vizier, who 
was at the same time advised of the measure 
that had been adopted. — The Vizier, thus 
powerfully aided in the prosecution of his fa- 
vourite scheme, conducted his operations with 
celerity. The Governor had not informed the 
Council of the Vizier's designs on Rohilcund 
until the latter end of November*, yet the bri- 
gade marched in the following January, and in 
the short space of about three monthst, the 
Rohillas were completely defeated in a pitched 
battle that was fought in the centre of fcheir 
country. Near five thousand of them were 
killed anrf wounded ; but the loss became irre- 
trievable by the death of their chief, who was 
slain in the action. Hafiz Rhamut, though he 
bled in an honourable case, merited a milder 
fate. He had never been the enemy of the 
English, and he had protected Shujah-ud-Dow- 
lah at the lowest ebb J of his fortunes. 

After the engagement, Fyze-ullah Khan 
rett*eated with a large party of the routed army 

1773. 

t The battle was fought on the 23d of April, 1774, near the 
village ofTessunah. — For the situation, Mde RenoelPs ma|i. 

X Shujah-ud-Dowlah, with his family, took refuge in Robikund 
after the battle of Buxar. 
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to Lall Dong*, where he took post on the side 
of a steep hill. The Vizier, accompanied hy 
the English brigade, invested the intrenchmcnts 
of the Rohillas, who being reduced to various 
distress, from a confined unhealthy situation, 
and serving under a leader of no military talents, 
they proposed earnest terms of accommodation 
to the English commanding officer ; who urged, 
and prevailed on the Vizier, after a long strug- 
gle, to liberate Fyze-ullah, and cede to him a 
certain territory in Rohilcund. This chief, 
before the war, held the Jaguir of Rampour, 
rated at five lacks of rupees; but this con- 
vention f invested him with a revenue of fifteen 
lacks, and the most fertile quarter of Rohilcund. 

* The northern boundary of Rohilcund. ' 

t ** Whereas friendship is established between me and Fyze- 
*' uUah Khan. — I give unto him Rampour, and some other districty 
" dependent thereon, altogether amounting to 14 lacks and 75,600 
** rupees yearly ; and I direct that the said Fyze-ullah Khan do on 
" no account take into his pay above 5000 soldiers. I engage, at 

all times and on all occasions, to preserve the honour of the said 
" Fyze-ullah Khan, and to act for his good and advantage, on the 
" condition, that he shall look to no other power but mine for 

support ; that he engages to correspond with no other state than. 
*• the English. Our, enemies and friends are mutual. Fyze-ullah, 

Khan shall assist me with 2 or 3000 troops according to^.his 
*• ability. If I go in person on any expedition, or to any part of 
*' my dominions, Fyze-ullah Khan shall atti nd me ; and as the 

number of 5000 troops which Fyze-ullah Khan is allowed at all 
" times to keep up, is small, and he may be unable to bring thera- 
" 2dl into the field with him,«in sueb case, I will place from 2 to 



FrzE-CLLAH-KHAir, haring concluded the 
Begotiation, i^hich was wholly effected fay the 
English officer, with whom a counteipart of the 
treaty was executed, that the sanctum of the 
Company might be obtained, he paid, accord- 
ing to a previous stipulation, a gratuity of 
fifteen lacks of rupees to the Virier. The 
change of \he system of the Bengal govern^ 
ment which began to operate at this time, aad 
was hostile to the councils of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, 
might also have impelled him to a speedy con- 
clusion of the Rohilla treaty. 

Iir the year 1783, Fyze-uUah was liberated 
from all military vassalage to the Viasier, on the 
payment of a sum of money to the English 
resident at Lucknow, which was applied to the 
service of the Bengal Government. 



40()0 men under his crmmand^ that he may join me with bet 
*' coming dignity : the pay of these additional troops to* l>e found 
" by me. It it upon the above mentioned consideraiGbns Hiat I 
" consent to settle upon Fyze-ullah Khan the said counitryj and 
^' ^-'ngage to support his interests. If he contmue firm in the peis 
" fomiance of this treaty, by the grace of God, I never wiU be 
" backward in consulting hib advantage and good. — ^^He is to cause 
^' all the Hohillas to cross the river Ganges. Sworn by the Holy 
" Koran, c alling God and his Prophets to witness to the perform- 
•* ancc of these articles." 

Extmcttdfrom the Bengal CoL Clwimpion's ^ RiQjsh 1 1 88 Hegirak, 
lUcoriU <tf' 1774. Seal, October, 1774 A. D, 
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But had Shujah-ud-Dowlah been permitted 
to pursue the system of policy which had been 
observed to the other Rohilla chiefs, Fyze-ullah 
'would at this day have languished in poverty 
and dependence. Happily for this chief and 
the residue of his nation, who bav&now fertilized 
and made populous a large tract of country, g 
powerful advocate came forth in their behalf, 
who, though the leader of a subsidiary body, 
.assumed, in an honourable cause, the efficient' 
power of protection. The Vizier, in an acrimo- 
nious complaint preferred against this officer, 
observes, that as it had been his absolute 
determination tp extirpate the Rohillas, and 
for th*t purpose requested the assistance of 
the English troops, was it not bigly improper 
^* in the companding officer, to enter into 
such a correspondence without his pcrmis«- 
sion? " The Vizier had in truth resolved to 
destroy the Rohillas, or expel them ; and this 
resolution shaped the whole form of his conduct 
during^ the campaign in Rohilcund. He enter- 
tained so rooted a dread of this people from 
their valour and haughty spirit, or perhaps a 
consciousness of the injuries he had already 
committed, that he would not permit those 
that were subjected to remain in any part of his 
dominions. 

At the close of this general description of 
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the progress of the English arms in Rohilcund, 
[for the aids afforded by the Vizier can scarcely 
claim a notice,] I will insert some observations 
on the tendency and effects of our engagements 
with the Vizier in the reduction of that terri" 
tory. It is manifestly seen, that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal were either unaoquainted with 
the virtue and extent of their compact with the 
Vizier, or that they avowedly assisted bkh in 
stripping one of their allies of his hereditary 
possession. It was roundly agreed to invest the 
Vizier with the dominion of Rohilcund, the 
limits of which were carried to the mountains 
on the north, and to the river Ganges on the 
west. Yet a large tract of the northern divi- 
sion of Rohilcund, was held by Zabitah Khan*, 
with whom the English were at this time in al- 
liance, and bound by a treaty to confirm' to 
" him his ancient dominions, to consider him 
" as a .dependent on their favour, and that their 
" friends and enemies should be mutual.'^ 

The Vizier, previously to the invasion of 
Rohilcund, had brought over to his interests 
Zabitah Khan ; who, though of the Rohilla sect, 
and of near affinity to many of the chiefs, united 
with the Vizier against the cause of his nation. 
But he was severely punished for his treacheiy, 
and the dishonourble connexion he had form- 

. ♦ The son of Najeb-ud-Dowlah. 
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cd ; for the Vizier, after the completion of the 
conquest, asserting that Zabitah Khan had du- 
ring the war maintained a correspondence wth 
the enemy, seized on all his territory east of the 
Ganges ; and it remains at this day annexed to 
the Government of Oude. 
• The conduct of the Vizier also to the family 
of Mohubullah Khan* evinces that every senti- 
ment of honour and faith fell before the im- 
pulse of his ambition. This chief, who held the 
town and districts of Bissouly, either from 
having been involved in a domestic contest with 
those Rohilla states who appeared in arms 
against the Vizier, or from other motives, did 
not engage in the war. Before the army moved 
into Rohilcund, he sued the Vizier for protec- 
tion in behalf of his family and property, which 
the prince, in strong and unequivocal terms, 
pledged to preserve in safety and honour. Oil 
.this faith, Mohubullah Khan remained during 
the campaign at Bissouly ;'but on the Vizier's 
arrival at that place, he was, with his family, 
thrown into a rigorous confinement, pillaged 
of every article of value, and his women were 
^ treat^Awith a disgraceful severity. In an ad- v 
^ dress of Mohubullah to the English command-- 

• The son of Dhooudy Khan, who has been already noticed in 
dye Kohilla sketches. 
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«g officer, in which were also inclosed the ori- 
ginal letters of the Vizier, granting an unre^ 
'served protection, he writes, The Vizier has 
*• deprived us of our country, of our richeSi and 
even of our honour ; and, not contented with 
*' that, he is going to send us prisoners to Fizeabad. 
** We desire no country, no riches, no house ; 
but at Bissouly are the tombs of our family—* 
near them, and under some shade, we beg per* 
• mission to pass, as mendicants, the remailider 
'* of our days. Relying on the Virier's pro* 
mises, we remained in this country ; other* 
wise, we should, like the other chiefs, have 
" fled, and preserved our character and honouT J 
these, with our effects, he has taketi away ; 
and how he has dishonoured us, is known to 
all/* The Vizier is said to have exercised 
itn indecent rigour towards the female prisoners 
of the Rohillas who fell into his hands ; and he 
is accused also of having violated the chastity 
of some women of the family of Hafiz Rhamut^* 
The last allegation i^ not supported by any sub- 
stantial authority ; nor indeed, are such actst of 
outrage common amongst the most intej^perate 

♦ Shfujah-u(l-Dowlah was impressed witli so lively a sense of ii^ 
dignation, at the disgrace, as well as the injustice of this charge, that 
he burst into tears, when he was informed that it liad been be- 
lieved by the English commanding officer. 
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Mahometans ; who, however prone to other ex- 
cesses, are not often seen tearing asunder tht 
veil of the haram. 

The oppressions. and rapa<5ity of the Vizier 
in the course of the conquest, affixed a deep 
stain on the English character. The vanquish- 
ed naturlUy supposed, that the hand which had 
led him to victory, could have been efficiently 
exerted in restraining his violence. The cause 
specifically held out by the Vizier for making 
war on the Rohillas, was their withholding pay- 
ment of the sum which they had. offered for the 
service of an English brigade. It has been 
shewn- that the brigade did not arrive in Rohil- 
cund at a due season : for the Marhattas had, 
in two successive years, committed wide devas- 
tations in that country, and were leaving it when 
the' English troops' appeared. The arguments 
used by the Vizier, in support of the invasion, 
were weakly maintained, on either a principle of 
equity or reason: and his purposes might have 
b6en effected without the exhibition of so 
wretched a cloak. In countries where the paths 
of rectitude and honour are more precisely de- 
scribed and adhered to than in Hindostan, the 
political usage of princes does not widely deviate 
from the conduct pursued by Shujah-ud-Dow^ 
lah iq insuring success to his schemes of am- 
bition. But what can be urged in vindication 
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of the English, who, to gratify a rapacious ally, 
and without even acquiring an adequate benefit 
to the state, effected the destruction of a na- 
tion, against whom they could not fabricate & 
specious cause of complaint ? 

The subject of the Rohilla war hath already 
been so widely dilated by those who promoted, 
-and those who have condemned, the measure, 
that I am fearful of giving disgust by any 
furthjcr enlargement ; nor does the discussion 
properly belong to the purpose of this essay t 
yet I cannot refrain from pointing at the ill 
policy of the English, in annexing Rohilcund 
to the dominion of the Vizier. The injustice 
of the act, with the severe effects that fol- 
lowed, are now admitted by most classes of 
men; and has imprinted a 'deep stain on the . 
British name in India. The Government af 
Bengal, in assigning a reason for investing 
the Vizier with the possession of Rohilcund, as- 
serted, that the more powerful this prince be- 
came, the greater advantage would accrue to 
them from his alliance. The disposition^ of 
Shujah-ud-Dowlah must have been ill known tot 
the English, or they would not have urged so 
frail an argument. Jealous of authority, and; ' 
insatiably ambitious, he had already felt a keen 
resentment at the encroachmjnis of Bengal on 
his prerogative, and national power, the. pre- 
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servation of which had long directed the spirit 
of his councils, and the actions of his govern- 
ment. The Rohilla nation formed a weighty 
counterpoise to the real strength and restless 
temper of the Vizier, who, finding himself 
checked by a people naturally interested in, keep- 
ing a vigilant watch over his actions, lest they 
should suffer by too great an increase of bis 
power, must have been necessitated to depend 
on the English, to repel the encroachment or 
attacks of the Rohillas, and the other northern 
states. Our possessions in India, virtually ac- 
quired by the superiority of arms, and the emi- 
nent abilities of British officers, can only be pre- 
served, after maintaining that superiority, by a 
steady adherence to the principles of justice and 
public faith, — virtues which did not conspicu- 
ously distinguish, the last negociation with the 
Vizier: nor were the dictates of common policy 
consulted, unless the axiom becomes manifest, - 
which even the most visionary politician would 
startle at, that' nations may be linked together 
by the bonds of gratitude and friendship. 

Shujah-ud-Dowlah was yet employed in 
arranging the affairs of the conquered province, 
when a disorder which had for some time afflicted 
him, broke out with such violence, that he was 
obliged to retire to Fyzeabad, where he died in 
the month of January 1775, at the age of 46 
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years. His death was occasioned by a venereal 
tumour, tbat liad been unskilfully treated by a 
French surgeon, who administered to him so large 
a quantity of mercury, that his strength^' then 
nearly exhausted, was overpowered by the force 
of the medicine. The violence of the com- 
plaint had been removed by a professional gen- 
tleman of the brigade, who served in the Ro- 
hilla expedition ; but being called into the pro- 
vinces, the cure was not completed. The dis^ 
putes of the Vizier and the English commanding 
officer, had arisen to such a pitch of inveteracy, 
that, though the life of the Vizier was the pledge, 
and ultimately the sacrifice, he would not solicit 
the attendance of the field-surgeon. 

Shujah-ud-Dowlah died at a period when 
his thirst of dominion had been largely indulged, 
and his power had arisen perhaps to its meridian 
height. The new members of the Bengal Go- 
vernment who arrived in the preceding year 
were inimical to his public interests, and seemed 
even to bear an enmity to his person. The pro- 
jects with which his mind teemed, would soon 
have matured, and produced the crisis of his 
fortune ; when he would either have arisen into 
powerful independence, or sunk into a station 
less respectable than that now occupied by his 
successor. His views were disclosed with so 

♦ 1774- 
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little reserve, and he personally gave such utie^ 
qui vocal testiinouy of his future designs, that 
his political character was arraigned by all iiien 
of discernment He frequently told his cour- 
-ticrs, that after the conquest of Rohilcund, he 
-would penetrate into the territory of the Mar- 
faattas, and take an exemplary vengeance for the 
ravages they had committed in Hindostan. He 
-evinced also an anxious desire to attain the 
.'direction of affairs at- Delhi, and controul the 
-remains of military power yet preserved to the 
house of Timur. But in this prospect he was 
thwarted by Nudjef Khan, who had the office 
of captain-general, and who had acquired, by 
his successes in the field, an extensive tract of 
-country wholly independent of the imperial 
-authority. 

The English had been taught to believe, that 
" Shujah-ud-Dowlah, from a principle of self- 
-interest, was attached to their nation' ; that, 
aware of the insufficiency of his own ability, 
cither to increase his dominion, or resist the at- 
tacks of an enemy, he would ultimately depend 
oh them for protection. However just their 
- opinions might h^ve been of the real strength 
-and resource of this prince, it would appear that 
lie himself held them, (especially when aug- 
• mented by the conquest of Rohilcund, and 
other expected aids,) adequate to the accom- 
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pHshment of purposes, which bor<5 no relatioti 
to an English policy. His pride and ambition, 
which were excessive, had been mortified by 
many acts of the Bengal Government ; and the 
restrictions imposed by the Allahabad deputa^ 
tion, he deemed violently oppressive, and an 
infringement of the treaty that had been made 
by Lord Clive. But, concealing his resentment 
with an admirable address, he diligently search- 
ed for expedients to dissolve a connection which 
placed him in so subordinate a condition. Shu- 
jah-ud-Dowlah had felt, and resolved to adopt, 
the European discipline. Exclusive of the French 
wlio were, employed in forming his troops; he had 
solicited a supply of English officers to accont- • 
plishhis purpose. But subsequently to the applica- 
tion, the Government of Calcutta had been new- 
modelled, and seeing it hostile to hh interests, 
he refused the service of any person who held a 
commission in the English army. 1 have ob* 
tained an information, supported by documents 
of substantial auUiority, but which I am not 
em|)owered to bring forward, that Shujah-ud'* 
Dow lab, in the last moments of his life, Was ac- 
tively employed in forming scliemes of inde-^ 
pendence, aud even pursuing measures to extir- 
pate the English power in India. The French 
officers in the service of this prince, improving 
on his ill humour to the English Govermnent, 
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represented to him that an aUiance with France 
might be made the effectual instrument of eman- 
cipating his country from controul, . and enable 
him to prosecute wilh success his schemes of 
conquest The Vizier eagerly hearkened to this 
language, and agreed to open the segociation ; 
but the keenness with which he commenced it/ 
prevented his seeing the difficulties which would 
have obstructed its purpose. It was stipulated 
by the agents at Oude, that a body of French 
troops should land on the coast of Cambay, and 
marching across the upper part of the peninsula, 
eqter the western frontier of Oude. Had the 
Vizier made the experiment, he would have wit- 
nessed the impracticability of the project, and the 
visionary schemes of these French adventurers. 
But a ministry of France, it is to be presumed, 
would have altogether rejected the measure, and 
have foreseen that the attempt of conveying an 
European force over so large a tract of country, 
inhabited by powerful militaiy tribes, who en- 
tertain a common jealousy of Europeans, must 
have been frustrated by the surrounding impe- 
diments. The fact which is now related, stands 
accompanied with such a variety of corrobo- 
rating proofs, that I am induced firmly to be- 
lieve its- authenticity. Shujah-ud-Dowlah, who 
felt the force of the English power both in its 
open and concealed directions, acted consist- 
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ently with the station he occupied, in endea- 
vouring to remove a pressure so galling aMd dis- 
graceful ; and had he lived until a later period, 
when the English nation in India was encoun- 
tered by a host of assailants, and sinking under 
an accumulated load of intestine calamities^ we 
might have been severely punished for having 
too powerfully armed the hands of this prince. 
His memory, I trust, will not be injured, HI 
place Shujah-ud-Dowlah, at the crisis adverted 
to, amongst the foremost of the enemies* of the 
English; whep, to the extent of his abilities, 
he M'ould probably have been seen making strong 
exertions to wipe off his former disgrace, and 
gratify a private resentment. 

Ha VI NG marked the more conspicuous outline 
of the transactions of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, I will 
close it with some desultory observations on his 
character. In treating of the personal qualities 
of this Prince, it must be noticed, that they 
pertain to a native of Hi ndostan, whose mind, 
fettered by religious prejudices and the effects 
of a narrowed education, is rarely incited to the 
search, of knowledge. The same actioits which 
are countenanced, and even applauded by a 
Mahometan, would in thb European world be 
often viewed with disgust, or fall under a severe 
reprehension of the law. Under this prelimi- 
nary sanction, it may with justice be said that 
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the Prince who has been the subject of.ithis 
treatise, possessed a penetrating understanding 
and an active mind^ His disposition/ when, no 
grand object interposed, had a general tendency 
to promote the welfare of his subjects : and he 
was always averse to acts of barren cruelty. 

In the year 1765, Shujah-ud-Dowlah*s reve- 
nue did not amount 4x> more than one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds, and his army had 
been so much reduced by the effects of the de- 
feat at Buxar, that it was incapable of defend- 
ing his territory ; yet at the expiration of ten 
years, the period of his deaths he held a domi- 
nion whioh produced a revenue of three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand pounds ; and he tnain^ 
tained in his service, one hundred thousand 
fighting men. When it is admitted, that in the 
acquisition of dominion, in. maintaining an im- 
portant station amongst the states of India, and 
in th$ salutary government of his country, this 
Prince displayed an enlarged genius, it must 
also be allowed, that he derived a real strength, 
and a Jarge portion of political consequence^ 
from the intimate connection he had formed 
with the government tif Bengal ; over which, he 
seethed, at one period, to have exercised a pre- 
vailing influence. Had Shujah-ud-Dowlah dis- 
solved his English alliance, the security of his 
country, and the execution of his scheme*, 

?2 
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would have chiefly depended on the force lof his 
army, andithe ability of his officers; for he him- 
self ^as not endowed with the genius of a sol- 
dier. > He waated that valour, or courage, which 
is ever shewn iu the event of common danger, 
and at 6very season which requires its exertion : 
but when; personal strength, or skiU, was to de- 
cide .tlie combat, Shujah-ud-Dowlah had few 
equals; Ke rode, without fear, the most unruly 
hoi'ses ; .he would attack with the sword, match- 
lock,, or the bow, in the use of which, weapons 
he was wonderfully expert, the most furious ani- 
jaial of the field.— This species of coumge h6 
seems to have acquired from his skill in the use 
of arms, and in the strength and activity of his 
body. : In situations of indis.criniiQate; danger; 
as in; the day of buttle, he is said to havevbeen 
deficient in the ordinary exertions,. of fortitude. 
Though Shujah-ud-Dowlab was the. ostfsnsible 
condoctorof the Rohilla.war, be eviuQ^.d thnoughr 
out the cai^paign a markedpusillaninuty ; andin 
the engagement with Hafiz Rhamut, ^ho like a 
brave soldier had occupied the forfemost. rank of 
the battle, Shujah-ud-DoMflab, sheltering him- 
self in the rear, is accused of betraying, evideat 
signs of fear, which were not wholly effaced, until 
be sj^w the severed head of the RohiMa chief. 

Like the men of rank in Asia, he was courte- 
ous and affable, had an insinuating address, and^ 
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accomplished manners. Th«e qualific^ations, 
•united with a large well-formed person, and a 
handsome countenance, gave him porwerfal ad- 
vantages, as well in his intercourse with foreign 
agents, as in the administration of his own go- 
' yernment; With a soothing flow of language he 
could calm the most outrageous claimants, who, 
though aware of the futility of the language, 
seldom left bis presence but under the impreesion 
of a momentary pleasure. He had aCcfuired an 
extensive knowledge in the practice of every 
species of deceit, and he could perform M'ith 
facility every character that was necessary to 
conduct the various purposes of delusion or 
treachery. Though capable of executing the 
subtlest sclieme of intrigue; hk was subject to 
occasional emotions of angeri which have 
frequently clouded his countenance ftt seasons 
when they were hostile to his views. In his 
family, he performed the duties of a mild, indul- 
gent parent, and a kind master. When an ob- 
ject of policy called for pecuniary distribution, 
he could lavish with a liberal hand ; but . gene- 
rosity did not form a fixed part of his disposi- 
tion : He was equally rapacious in acquiring, as 
sordid in pieserving wealth. Shujah-ud-Dow- 
lah's excesses in venery, which knew no con. 
troul, led him to commit actions derogatory 
from his station, as well as pernicious to his 
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health and even whep his disorder had pro- 
duced an irrecoverable stage of disease^ he con- 
tinued to indulge in a promiscuous use of 
women. His baram was filled with wives and 
concubiqeS) to the number, it is said, of eight 
hundred, from whom were born to him fifty 
children. — Mirzah Arnany, afterwards intitled 
Asoff-ud-Dowlah, was the eldest legitimate son, 
and succeeded to the entire tlominion of Oude 
without tumult or opposition. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE LETTERS. 



LETTER IX. 



B^aspouTf 22d Ftbrwenfi 1783. 

Dear Sir, 

Before i leave our Indian 
world, let me, through you, make an acknovrr 
ledgement for the many cordial marks of friend- 
ship, and the kinH assistance, I have received, 
throughout every station in the provinces. 
_ The gentlemen of Bengal have been long noted 
for their hospitable conduct to strangers ; and in 
mine own instance, I can testify that they 
amply merit the commendation. Tlie reward 
due to a disposition so h^pily framed, they en* 
joy to a large extent ; they experience those 
heart-felt pleasures which arise from the exercise 
of humane and liberal offices, and which ever 
convey an abundant recompence for the incon- 
veniences sustained in their gratification. — Ha- 
ving discharged, to the best of my ability, thi» 
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indispensable duty, I proceed to give you am 
account of my journey hither. 

On the 8th of February, I left Rampour, and 
arrived at Moradabad — ten cosses. This town, 
standing on the banks of the river Ramgunga^ 
is situated in the Vizier's country, which, is se- 
parated from the districts of Fyze-ullab, a few 
miles to the north-M'est of it, by the river Ram- 
gunga. Moradabad was once a place of dis^* 
tinction ; but like many other places which 
once came under that description in Hindos- 
Ian, is at this day greatly decayed. Having 
frequently seen rupees of the coinage of Mora- 
dabad, and those of a very general currency, I 
apprehend that an extensive mint has been^sta* 
Wished at this place. A hot bath is now amongst 
the few remains of its grandeur, in which, with 
great ceremony, 1 performed the Mahometan ab- 
lutions; being received amongst my new bre- 
thren, as a Moghul officer, employed in the 
Vizier's service. , ' 

Early on the next morning, I left Mora^ 
dabad, and arrived, under an intensely hot sun, 
at the village of Aumruah — twelve cosses. On 
the day of my departure from Rampour,,! had 
a complete view of the lofty range of northern 
mountains; whose summits are covered with per- 
petual snows : they extend nearly in a parallel 
fr^m east tq west, and form, I should imagine. 
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the northern barrier between Hindostan and 
Thibet. To know the opinion of the people 
concerning this extraordinary appearance, I en- 
quired of a fellow traveller, the cause of so con- 
spicuous a whitieness. He said, that it proceeded 
from a particular sort of clay, with which the 
hills in that quarter were covered. I soon 
perceived that the task of explaining the real 
cause would have been equally arduous with an 
attempt of making him acquainted with the pro- . 
parties of the magnetic needle; so, expressing 
my surprise at the singular quality of the earth, 
I left him, flattered, no doubt, with the impor- 
'tance of his communication. The moststrimng 
object -to be seen at Aumruah, is the body of a 
•notorious robber, which, suspended by the heels 
from a tree, affords an useful spectacle of terror. 
Travelling is by no means attended with danger 
in this part of India, as may be proved by my 
example : for in no part of the roads from Be- 
nares to this place, though chiefly alone, did I 
meet with impediment or ill usage ; and I should 
bold myself guilty of an injustice, did f not un- 
rejservedly declare, that the inhabitants treated 
me with civility, and, usually, with kindness. 

On the 11th, at Chandpour— 12 cosses. 
Finding the want of a servant subjected me to 
various inconveniences, especially from the dis- 
like of the Serauce-keepers to rub down my 
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borse, which is, I believe, the only scruple they 
eutertain, I took into my service an old soldier, 
who by his own story had been engaged^ in 
many a fell encounter: nor did his figure belie 
it, for, amongst the numerous desperate maiks of 
his profession, he bore one on his face which ^ad 
wholly excavated the right eye. 

On the 11th, at the village of Burroo— twelve 
cosses. This place affords no pu\>lic accommo- 
dation for passengers: but the pompous lan- 
guage of the old warrior, wbp ihtitled me a 
Moghul officer of the Vizier's, going to jqin the 
army then forming against the Sicques, pro- 
cu^d a hospitable reception ; nor did he fail to 
reap the advantage of our borrow^ character* . 

On the 12th, at Najebabad — eleven cossi^s. 
Najeb-ud-Dowlah *, who built this town, sapv 
that its situation would facilitate the copAmetde 
of Kashmire, which having been diverted from 
its former channel of Lahore and Delhi, by tlje 
m roads of the.Sicques^ Marhattas^ and Afghans^ 
took a course through the mountains at the head 
ef the Punjab, and was introduced into the Ro- 
hilla country through the Lall Dong pass. Th^s 
inducement, with the desire of establishing, a 
mart for the Hindoos of the adjacent mountains, 
probably influenced the choice of this spot; 
which otherwise is not favourable for the site of 



* The chief who has been already mentioned in the Robilla tract. 
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a capital town, being low, and sjurrounded with 
swampy grounds. About a year after the death 
of this, chief, the fort of Majeb Gluir, which is 
contiguous to the town, was attacked by the 
Marhattas, who had compelled Shah Alum, tlie 
reigning empcroi;, to accompany their army. 
The garrison made a good defence, and would 
not, it is said, have surrendered, had Zabitah 
Khan, the son of Najeb-ud-Dowlah, tlien lying 
, ijn the nighbourhood with a respectable force, 
moved to its assistance. But without offering 
to face tlie enemy, or throw any relief into the 
fort, he crossed the Ganges,' and sought shelter 
in Ghoua Ghun Since tliat period, or r^her 
since the death of its founder, Najebabad has 
fallen from its former importance, and seems 
now chiefly upheld by the languishing trade of 
Kashmire. 

A SMALL karavanserah, the only one in the 
place, being occupied, I thought myself fortu- 
nate in getting admittance into a cook's shop, 
where kabaubs * and stewed beef were dressed 
m savoury taste, and all the news-mongers, 
idlers, politicians, and disbanded soldiers, of 
tjie quafteri resort. — Whilst I was eating my 
mess, a boy camt in and asked^ if any tra- 

• Meat minced and dressed in the manner of what gulinary lan- 
guage calls forcedrnieai balls : but hibmb, in a general sense, is anj 
roasted food. ' 
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vellers were going to Jumbo, or Kashmire, as 
the ka^lah * would depart on the next day. 
On enquiring particularly into the state of this 
intdligencc, I learned, that about one hundred 
mules, laden with raw silk, and 'eotton cloths, 
and ordinary callicoes, for the Jumbo f mar- 
ket, had already moved to the skirts of the 
town. Having been furnished with a letter to 
a, banker at Najeb Ghur, who has the general 
charge of dispatching kaSlahs, I was introduced 
by him to the merchants, who received me 
without hesitation. When interrogated on tbe 
score of my business, I described myself as a 
Turk, going to Kashmire to purchase shawls. 
The Turkish language being in these parts 
wholly unknown, and as traders of various 
nations often carry into Kashmire bills, or • 
specie only, my story obtained a general cre- 
dit. After a mature consideration of the per- 
sonal qualities of my servant, which, poor fel- 
low, had been much impaired by time and 
adverse fortune, they were condemned as al- 
together unfit for tbe service that lay before 
us; and one of the passengers illnaturedly ob- 
served, that a man should have all Ws eyes about 
him who attempted to penetrate into Kashmire. 
To fill upthis vacancy (for, dreading thedifficulties 

♦ Karavan. — KqfiiaJ$ is the term peculiar to India and Persia. 

t. A town situate about 200 miles to the S.E. of Kashmire. 
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of th^ journey, he himself expressed a reluctance 
to proceed,) .1 had the good fortune to obtain a 
Kashmirian, who was at all points qualified for 
my purpose. He had travelled through a great 
part of India and Afghanistan, and 1 soon dis- 
<:overed, that, together with au infinite resource 
in €very embarrassment, he possessed a fund of 
curious history, which he did not fail to embel- 
lish with a large share of humour and vanity. 
Sut I will sum up his eulogy, and at oac€ tell 
you that he was, take him for all in all, one of 
the best servants I had ever known ; and could 
I have acquired the art of qualifying a rather 
too redundant share of acidity and warmth of 
diapositioQ, lie would have proved a treasure to 
vie. Being well versed in all the scheme of an 
Ini^ian journey, he made the necessary prepa- 
rations, and took on him every trouble; so I 
could now freely indulge my pleasures, which 
centered chiefly in hearing and telling stories, 
,au4 smoaking my pipe. 

On the 14th, at Ramnaghur — ^nintf cosses. 
This village is in ruins, but having a large well 
of water, it is usually made the first northern 
baiting place from Vajzibabad. 

On the 15th, at Lall Dong— eight cosses. 
The station where Fyze-uUah, as lias been no- 
ticed, took post after the RohUla battle. --Lall 
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Dang is the northern limit of this side of the 
Vizier's territory, which is separated from Siring^ 
naghur by a rivulet* A detention at this place 
for the adjustment of some kafilah accounts, 
gives me an opportunity of drawing a sketch of. 
the surrounding objects, and the oeconomy of a ' 
karavan. 

The country from Najeb Ghur to this fron- • 
tier is chiefly a waste, over-run with low wood^ 
and is ill supplied with water, there being nonie 
in the space from Ramnaghur to the neighbour^ 
hood of Lall Dong. The inhabitants say, that 
in the time of Najeb-ud-Dowlah, the land now 
overgrown with wood, was a cultivated plain ; 
but such is the precarious state of the native 
territories of Hindostan, from the inert dispo^ 
sition which, with little deviation, pervades til* 
body of the people, that its welfare must lafgcfy 
depend on the ability and executive talentd of 
one man ; and^ a succession of able rulers heitig 
a rare event in the history of nations, we are 
not to woivder at the ruinous state into which 
many of the most valuable provincjes of Hin- 
dostan have fallen. But on the other hand, the 
efforts of an active prince, are ever followed by 
rapid success. Habitations are, at a moderate 
expence, speedily erected, and the implements 
of agriculture are of so simple and easy a con- 
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Btruction, that most husbandmen, with a very 
small help of an Artificer, can make their own 
machines. 

The greatest extent of plain, and that was 
limited, lying on the north side of the rivulet, 
the kafilah encamped on the Siringnaghur 
quarter, where we were all seen busily engaged 
in preparing for the ensuing journey of three 
days, which lay through a forest. The weather 
during the day, growing now extremely hot, it 
was necessary to provide some covering in 
substitute of a tent. I therefore made a pur- 
chase of a large black kummul, or blanket, 
which being slantingly extended over a slight 
bamboo frame, composed of a ridge pole upheld 
by two supporters, and fastened below by small 
pina^ formed a pommodious and portable 
lodging. My baggage, corresponding with the 
strength of my horse, was composed of a thin, 
mattress, a quilt, a canvass portmanteau, con-* 
(aining a few shifts of linen, which supplied ulso 
the place of a pillow, and the aforementioned 
kummul. These necessaries, wit|i an oil bag 
carried by the Kashmirian, afforded a sufficient 
accommodation; nor should any person tra- 
vellings in my manner, have more equipage. — 
A larger will raise unfavourable conjectures, 
and subject him to frequent investigation, delay, 
and taxes. 
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On the 22d, the kafilah movedi and pene^' 
trating six cosses, through the mountains, by a 
north-west course, halted for the benefit of its 
waiter, near a small stream. — In this day's 
journey, I had many occasions of seeing that 
our mules * were strong and sure-footed. - It 
was wonderful to observe the ease and dexterity 
with which these animals, heavily laden, clam- 
bered up steep and rugged paths. The pro- 
prietors of the goods, chiefly residents of Benares, 
Lucknow, and Furruckabad, had appointed 
. agents to accompany the kafilah, who are not 
the ultimate venders of the merchandize, but 
contract to deliver it, and pay the different 
duties at some destined mart. To shelter the 
packages from the inclemency of the weather, a 
small complement of tents is provided, as it 
rarely happens that a kafilah halts at any in- 
habited place. A plentiful supply of water," and 
a plain for the accommodation of the cattle, is 
all that is sought for. The carriers say also, 
that a plain more effectually secures them 
against theft. 

Os the 123d, proceeded 9 cosses further into 
the forest, and halted near a large water-course. 
This day an occurrence happened which in* 
volved me in a serious difficulty. The intense 

* lliey are brought into the northern parts of India, from 
Afghanistan. 



hea^;of tl^e weather^ an4 the fatigue of walking 
qver. a l^^^t of deep, sa^d» ipdupe4 ine, .after 
passing Jt,^, to indulge ip pipe. , puring^ t¥iis 
regale, which I enjoyed und^i" the shaide pf a 
tree, the kafilah. had gope put of sight. . THe 
ground ta . front being thickly covered witfi 
leiives, no..appearance of a road was discernible ; 
a]id my.hprsei .when t mounted,^ was ^so much 
alarmed, that he would, not, but with|great re- 
luctance, move in any direction. Whether the 
anij^nal, from any instinctive powp; perceived 
the^.emb^rrasspiept of our situation,^ or that its 
oiigans of smell were scAsible of the effluvia 
wHich is eniitted from the body of most , wild 
beasts, I will not presume to determine : though 
I was induced to ascribe its agitation to the 
first cause, having once been placed in a similar 
situation, with the difference, that no animals of 
prpy, or of the large size, were in tW^ neigj^i- 
bourbQOd. After traversing the forest in ya- 
irious directions, without perceiving the. appear-^ 
^pce of tract or habitation, or the vestige of 
any creature:, except grgat quantities of elephants' 
^^Pg» If Jength, fell into a narrow path, 
whifch leading through a long space of woody 
desQrt, brought me to a village; whence the 
people with much kindness co.nduc ted m$ to, 
our halting-place. . • i ^ 

OjT the Sl4tb, at Jun>ab,— a few scattered 

yoL. I. Q 



bosses— four bosses, this hittilit Ht;« Withm 
a iAhe'<>t tK(i tj'attgei, which, thite, hte ntearty a 
sduthijrii coui'g'ei afrd ii abttttt t\*o htittdfed 
T^^rxjs Broad ; ' with '4 d^th olr Wwf ftbm teto tt> 
iiTfteen;/edt: 'AlJduthalf a ittik Mb* the ptefc* 
b^passa^,' is a bed of t^6cks, ext^tuSm^ fh)m 
the ca^t si(le indre lhato fiajf ' abifoss die 
nver^ on which th<5 st^reaitt^hrfeaki Wkh sdfnc 
fojce. '^e Ganges dbth ttot her*; ds iix ywtt 
inbre tiappy land, foil it's Yidie thfoiigh A'CbUntty 
s'pi'ead^Uh fertile piain.*^ il^d )>dl)ute vilkgia^ 
whose ihhatfitantii live In peiUcb And 'pltttity, 
lli^fie, a thick gtbbi^y forest, tWittted oliiiy by 
th^ ikMi oi the fidd, skirts if6tt'*the easttt* 
^i^g i ^^n-d oh ttfe pthe^, &ii uhfftlVi^tbd ttrt, 
bver-ruri" Xvith tbw \(^o6<!l. 

'(^N the Si^rtv crbssed the Vim « th'fc ftii'ry of 
ISTafc'kfcrlhaut, Which is about v^'tltt fnf\te abovft 
li^^ivW; the \cafilah being to r6Mia^tt s»tA» 
cTays at !l'iiiaa.h, I qtiilt't^d' it, and, 1acetflftpto5ed 
by tije Kaslrtniriiiti's, I jbined t sWaH ^arty of 
nVefeJianfs carrying CoVfb'n tb "thfe tbwn 
H^iLti. 'Th'fe officer rtatiootfd Wi dife yfesteWi 
side 6f the ^Ganges fblr tbe cbllectib'n bf eUstbWi's, 
lai'd ihe nnd&i- a ^ohtl'ibuftTo'n bf tW'b tvipm ; 
ftlifegTflg:, 'that as t ^«?eified tb travfcl 'tttffch "at my 
^as«, 1 lio&st be iyfell feAabled tb.piky that suHi. It 
was to little purpose urging that t didnbt pbssesa 
a;riy property bn which duties coiridhe ifbllecVcd,. 



» the justice of levyiag a tax on a traveller* 
My argument was held wholly inadmissible, 
and that of the custom-house officer being sup 
ported by a party of matcli-Iock men, I gav6 
npf with decent resignation, the unequal eon- 
•est. When the long roll of galling taxes im- 
posed on other nations, esteemed more en«« 
lightened and humane than the mountaineers of 
Sfiingnaghur, is considered, we shall probably 
ttot judge the meai^re rigorous, whicb obliges 
tiiose riding at their ease to contribute to the 
itiief of a state that ^ords a safeguard to their 

• persons by its salutary goremment 

On the 96th, arrived at the village of Khal- 
sawala^ — seven cosses. Hie kafihdi halted this 
day on a pleasant green plain adjoining to the 
Tillage; and skirted by a wood, through which 
a trapsparent stream flowed in many a winding 
diannel* From its alluring appearance, though 
ftc ircather was cold, I was induced to bathe ; 
and to prevent interruption, I strayed into the 
thickest part of the wood, which I found 
abounding in peacockis, and a variety of other 
birds, one of which resembled the common fowl, 

. but of aiimaller ^ize, and of very active flight 

On the 28th, at Dayrah, the residence of the 
deputy of the Siringriaghur rajah. This small 
town, which is populous and neatly built, may 
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be called the capital of the lower divisiion.? of 
Siringnaghur, which includes a space of level 
country lying between a chain of scattered hills 
on the south, and the larger iiange Qfvnortbern 
mountains. The Sicques have an unrestrained 
access into these parts through the l^outhera 
hills, which are broken by small valleys ; and, 
fearing no opposition from Zabitah Khan^ they 
can at pleasure penetrate into the lower dm- 
tricts of Siringnaghur. The chief resides at a 
town bearing the common name of the;Teni- 
tory> which lies, I am informed, abput one 
hundred miles to the north, and by the east of 
Lall Dong, The inactivity of the present 
rajah has enabled the Sicques to exact from this, 
country a regular tribute f. Of what superior 
courage and resource was that chief of Siring- 
naghur, who, in defiance of Aurungzebe, the 
most powerful prince of his time, proteeted.the 
son X of Dara, brother of the emperor, and his 
deadly foe, regardless of every menace ! But he 
fell to the sacra fames auri^ the most destructive 
evil, my friend, which Pandora's box let loose 
upon the sons of man. It hath often armed 
the son against the father, hath sown dissension. 

* It is called the doonCf or low country, 
t Said to be four thousand rupees annually. 
X See Bemier's account of Sipahi Sheko's retreat into Siring- 
naghur. 



in the marriage bed, and broken the tie of 
honour, and the bonds of friendship. 

To adjust the account of the Siringnaghur 
customs, the kafilah baited until the Wth, when 
we proceeded to Kheynsapoor — ten cosses. At 
this place, I saw two Sicque horsemen> who had 
been sent from their country to receive the Si- 
ringnaghur tribute, which is collected from the 
revenues of certain custom-houses. From the 
Aianner in which these men were treated, or 
rather treated themselves, I frequently wished 
for the power of migrating into the body of a 
Sicque for a few weeks — so well did these cava- 
liers fare. No sooner had they alighted, than 
bieds were prepared for their repose, and their 
horses were supplied with green barl^ pulled 
tfat of the field. The Kafilah travellers were 
contented to lodge on the ground, and expres- 
sed their thanks for permission to purchase what 
they required; — such is the difference betwe^ 
those who were in, and those who were out of 
power. 

On the 6th of March crossed the Jumnai 
and halted on the western banks-height cosses. 
It flows with a clear stream to the south-east, 
and has about the same breadth with the Gan- 
ges*. Fish abound in this part of the Jumna, 

* It is to bcnotaced, that I crossed these rivers at the season of 
their lowest ebb. ' . 



Si* I tnyself saw : but I believ^ tbe adjacent 
inhabitants do not use sfiny means of catch- 
ing them. No cultivation is seen in the vici- 
nity of the Jumna, though a spacious plain 
extends on the western, side, and might be wa* 
tered without much difficulty from tlie river. 
The Siringnagbur territory, which here termi- 
natesy ia bounded on the north apd the north- 
east, by the districts of independent Hindoo 
Rajahs; on the south by Oude; on the west 
and north-west by tbe Jumna ; and on the 
soutli-west, by the dominions of the Sic- 
ques. Erom Lall Dong to ti>e Ganges, the 
country forms, with little interruption, a conti- 
nued chain of woody hills. The elephant, 
which abounds in these forests^ but of a aitt 
and quality inferior to that found in the Chit- 
tagong and Malay quarters, is here only valued 
for its ivory. From the Ganges to tbe Jumna, 
tbe road lies through an extensive valley, of a 
good soil, but thinly inhabited, and interspersed 
with wood. The food of the people is wheaten 
bread and pease, the latter being usually made 
into a soup ; and, believe me, that in the coarse 
of my life I never eat a meal with a higher re- 
lish. Vigourons health, indeed, daily labour, 
and a clear air, will recommend to the appetite 
worse things than wheaten cakes and pease-soup. 
The attempt to ascertain the revenue of ivcoun- 
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tr^ wbich I have been so cufsory a sojourner, 
would bp prcsumptuou^. I will fherefbre gene- 
rally say, th^t^Siringnaghur is computed fo 
g;ivean annual produce of about twenty lacks of 
rupees. Xhe officer on the western side of the 
Jupipj^ taxed me in the sum of two rupees; 
alleging, that being merely a, passenger, and 
ttncpnpfcted with any traffic from which an 
^dvant^ge WQuld arise to the country, t^atl 
was taxable in myself. The same argument 
'being held as at the Siringnaghur pass, and es- 
tewing ipy^elf fortunate at falling un(ler po 
ipijputer HQtice, I paj(J the fine with pleasure. 

On the 7th, at Karidah — eight cosses; and 
on the 8th, at Coleroon seven cosses, — 
fc^mlpt3 of a few houses. Ifere two Kash- 
jpirians, ^ Simassee*, myself and servant, quit- 
ted the kafilah, a«d on the 9th, arrived at 
Nhan — pight coi^ses ; the residence of the chief 
of ^ territory of the same name ; and who on 
the day of our arrival, made a public entry 
into the town after a long absence. A division 
iff the Nhan country extends to the southward 
of the head of the Punjab, and bordering the 
counfry of the Sicque^ they, agreeably $0 a con- 
duct observed with all their weaker neighbours, 
took pp.3.ses^ion pf it. The Raj^h armed himself 

* Th« name of aflindoo tribe, chiefly composed of ipfendicanls; 
tbougli ll^at^^^n a Sujiassee conducting an extensive coiDmerQc. 
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to recover the districts in question, but ?ifter a 
desultory warfare in which he acquired much 
military credit, he was obliged to sue for peace ; 
nor were the conquered lands restored until he 
consented to remit a tribute of two thousand 
rupees to a certain Sicque chief. This sum yon 
will doubtless deem trifling, and it is so in your 
country, where specie is plenty, and the mode 
of living conformably luxurious and extrava- 
gant. But amongst these mountaineersj^ whose 
manners are rude and simple, who seek for little 
else than the necessaries of life, which are pro- 
duced to th?m in great abundance, this amount 
is important, and to collect it, requires even 
oppressive exertion. 

Th^ inhabitants, and the foreign merchants 
of the town, were laid under a severe contri- 
bution for the maintenance of this war; and 
the chief having now discovered the weight 
which the people can bear, it is probable that 
he will continue to reap the benefit of the im* 
post, though the cause is removed. The Rajah 
of Nhan made an entry into his capital, not as 
Alexander entered Babylon, but with some 
dozen horsemen, sorrily clad, and very slender- 
ly mounted. Had they indeed been better 
equipped, both themselves and horses would 
have shewn to little advantage, after clambering 
up at least six miles of a steep mountain, on 
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the summit of which the small, though neat, 
town of Nhan stands. This chief, a handsome 
young man, of a bright olive complexion, and 
taller than the middle size, was dressed in a vest 
of yellow silk, and a red turban ; and he was 
- armed with a sabre, a bow, and a quiver of ar- 
rows. Though he has made them groan with 
exactions, he is a great favourite of the people* 
But he is young and brave, and he liberally dis] 
burses what he extorts. The joy invariably ex- 
pressed by the crowds who came to congratulate 
his safe return, gave me a sensible pleasure. 
They saluted him without noise or tumult, by 
an inclination of the body, and touching the 
head with the right hand : hailing him at the 
skme time their father and protector. The chief, 
^iist passing, spoke to them in terms affec- 
tionate and interesting, which, like a stroke of 
• magic, seemed in an instant to erase every 
trace of grievance. Such were the advantages 
which pleasing manners and a liberality of tem- 
per; joined to the other alluring qualities of a 
soldier; gave to this prince; and will, unfortu- 
nately for their subjects, give to every prince 
df similar endowments on the face of the earth. 
' Wduld it not be more productive of the welfare 
of mankind, that, instead of these clinquant 
virtues, a despotic ruler possessed a disposition 
" thoroughly impregnated with vice ; that with 



\m tyranny, he united cowardice nod enyy^ 
c^varice and arrogance ? The subjects of such ^ 
prince, would be the sooner impelled to break 
the di3graceful yoke, ^tndf by a successful ex^in- 
pie, promote the general cause of civil liberty, 

A SPECIES' of fascination I ^d has nov 
caught me, and I cannet quit the ground with- 
out introducing on it, which I do with a pro- 
found reverence for his memory^ and entrQat)^|^ 
forgiveness of his shade for classing biin in 
company, the illustrious Julius Qdd^^t^ wbp 
may he quoted to confirm the truth pf the fowh 
going position. Cato's jsupposed reflection qn 
the character of this hero, concludes with ini- 
precating his virtues, for they had ruipec} his 
country. Np fact pf ancient or modern hi^ ' 
tory, has, perhaps, given more litera,ry pl^- 
sure, than the life of Cae§ar ; nor perb4p3 is 
any record of the ancient annala better ^utbctt- 
ticated. Had that great man restored, with 
peace, the liberty of his country ; b^d Qw^t 
cherished the iSre of the Jlpman seqjtte, )it 
would have had no parallel on earth. Yet, " |f ^ 

Caesar did wrong, he suffered grievously for 
" it."— An exemplary humanity, pf rare grpw;th 
in. his day, was the native virtue of QvWf 
and is ever the genuine attendant of a gf^t 
soul. The humane exercise of power throifs 
even a lustre on characters that else woi|ld 
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deterve our reproach; but it adoros tlie soldier 
Hfith unsuUted tadiancy, and imparts to his lau* 
rels a bloom, which otherwise are viewed with 
horror, asd exhibit only a badge of cruelty and 
rapine. 

On the 1 3th, at noon, I leftNban; and that 
evening, halting at the village of Saleannah, si* 
tuate at the bottom of the liill, and four cos$e$ 
distant from the town. In this quarter I first 
8«w, since I left Europe^ the fir tree*, and the 
willow, which, as in our country, delights iu 
hanging over a stream. From tlie top of the 
Khan hUl, the plains of Sirhend present a wide 
prospect to the south-east, south, * and south- 
west: the view to the northward is terminated 
at a short distance by snowy mountains. Little 
danger being now incurred from travelling in 
small bodies, as the mountains compose a barrier 
against the depredations of the Sicques or other 
marauders, our party from this place to Bellas* 
pour was small To assist my servant, I had en* 
tertained a Kashmirian trader iu small wares, 
who accompanied me from Najeb Ghur; and 
be waa at all times a useful and a pleasant com- 
panion. 

On th? 13th, at Sudowra— twelve cosses; a 
village on a high hill of steep ascent. Tbe road 
this day led through a woody and mountainous 

• That species of it called Uie Scots fir/ 
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country, abouticHng, we were told^ with a va^ 
riety of wild beasts. A tiger had newly marked 
our path with the impression of his feet ; and 
being then informed that this creature always at- 
tacks animals in preference to men, I imniediate*^ 
ly dismounted, and led my poor little horse. The 
tiger, and I believe generally, the feline species, 
{>ossess but a small share of courage, and seldom 
openly seizes its prey ; but, lurking in conceal- 
ment, attacks by surprise, and if unisuccessful, 
steals away into a hiding place vi^thout return- 
ing to the onset ; and in contradistinction to 
the canine species, whose great strength lies hi 
the jaw, the feline strike their prey with the 
fore-feet and talons. It is said that a tiger, 
having once tasted human flesh, becomes fond 
of it, and gratifies his appetite when it can be 
done without encountering any conspicuous 
danger. Yet it M'ould appear, that all animals 
have a dread of man, which proceeding from 
the novelty of his appearance, or perhaps some 
instinctive fear of his powers of offence, prompts 
them, when not furious with hunger, to shun 
the contest, — ^This evening, I was comfortably 
lodged in the front of a Hindoo retail shop, 
where an excellent mess of pease and wheaten 
cakes was served up to us. Pray excuse me for 
noting this domestic concern, which is ta mc 
of great moment; for by such M'holesome 



mealsy my strength was unimpaired, and my 
daily progress made with vigour. Covered 
quarters^ di^ring the night was what we an- 
xiously sought after, but did not always obtain. 
The Hindoos, though hospitably disposed to 
travellers, are averse to admitting Mahometans^ 
whom they hold unclean, into any part of their 
houses. 

On the I4th, at Lawasah — sixcosses; — k 
few scattered houses. This day's journey con- 
sisted in climbing steep mountains ; and though 
my little horse was as active as a goa^i I was 
obliged, from the almost perpendicular height, 
to walk the greatest part of the way. - For the 
benefit of such travellers who may come within 
your knowledge, and be disposed to pursue my 
track, you must inform them that the shop- 
keeper at Lawasah is a great rogue, a noisy 
wrangler, and mixes a^ great quantity of barley 
with his wheat-meaL As he is the only 
man of his profession in the place, there is no 
remedy for the evil, but hying in a stock at Su- 
dowra, where they will find honest treatment, 
and lodging to boot. . Though it is not very 
probable that this recommendation will be of 
material use to the honest man at Sudowra, yet 
I feel a pleasure in mentioning his goodness to 
me. ^ 

On the I5lh, at Coultie— nine cosses;— two 
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OT three scattered houses. The Nhatt codtitry 
is bottuded here by the toiall dfetfl(« of Bojc** 
pour, ^vMcih depend* on the BeUasfio^r ebief.-^ 
Ootiie l6th) halted oa the banks of a litjMa-*^ 
seven cosses. Met on the road a, Kashrairfiui 
fimuly, consisting of a goldsmith, his wife,' 
and sdme children, who were travelling to some 
town on the borders of Thibet,^ where they ifl- 
Antled to settle. 

On The 17th, at &lii<!a, a small viftige— eight 
ooBset)- attd aboot five tniles to the n^rth^ircrt 
of DirnPpouT, the residence x>f the chief of * 
small district, generally subject to the "autlioritrf 
of the Beifaspour government. At Dutmpoair 
I paid a4aty of two rupees for passing my bwse.* 
Ok the 13th, at Gowrah,-t-nitic cosses. "I 
haUed during th« bttst of the day neat a wabci^ 
witH,' the first I h<rd «cen in Itidia. It wa^^ 
constructcttl'<m the pr]n<:iplc of tlie like machine 
rn'lEurope, but of nrore simple nuedfianism 
coarser workmanship. About hro o'clock in 
the rrtoraing, I obser^Tcl an eclipse of the moori; 
- the tyody of which continued partially shaded 
Tor near two hours. In the evening, our littler 
party went to -a farmer's ctrttage, where we so^ 
litited permission to lodge our baggage, and to* 
sleep under one of his sheds. The farmer cati- 
didly sa?id, looking stedfastly in my face, which 
i^c seemed not to like, that lie was apprehensive 



thi^an oUt-'Bide lodgings would not satisfy us. 
It WSL$ widi much tlitiicuity fae would believe 
tfaat we had sought his faouise only for shelter^ 
and it was not until the Ktsbmirian had shenin 
iiilii some small wares fbr sale, that we were 
Mfibred to <iccupy the £roat of bis house. The 
d.i^tricts of Hundah and Gowmh, are deoio&u* 
otted the BanahTukrah^ being certain portions 
of territory bequeathed by a chief of Bellaspoitf 
tD his yonnger son, Mme fifty years a^« 
Hbese ^letty states are ill governed, and it is 
0lily 4ftiot)g them that the traveller, from the 
Oisloges^ to Kashmire, incurs the risk of bexng 
pllbiged. . 

0«r the 19th, at the village of Taynaghur-r- 
Un cMses« On the £)Oth^ at Bellaspour-^twelve 
eOisesy the residence of the Ranee or female ru« 
tet ot the Katour territory. This town stands 
thfe ^outh-^east; side of the Setloud or Sut^ 
tadg^, ^e tisost easterly of the five livers* frooen 
%hith the nattie of Punj^h t is given to tbr 
trbct of country extending ffOtn Siiiiend to the 
ftidus. Th« Se^toud) a vety rsjjpid ^P^m, is at 
tins pl^tee ^bmt one hundr^ ymds broad, fiel^ 
laspdui* is u well-1)ui4t town^ atid 4e:dubitB^ 
regularity not often seen in these parts. TSip 
• «tire^te pteved, t^hongh rutber ^ri»ygbly ; and 

* A term in the Hihduee> slgoifying twelve portions. 

^. Af^ta&Hr(ffd, ft^ifyin^ ftye waters. ' • 
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the houses^ constructed of stone and mortar, 
have a neat appearance. Kalour is ^bounded to 
the northward by the Kangrah districts ; to Uk; 
eastward by a large tract of country called Bus-* 
seer; to the southward by Nhan; and to the 
westward by the Punjab ; and its revenue is said 
to amount to twelve lacks of rupees. .Oamy; 
arrival at Bellaspour, I found the Rancae engaged 
in a war with the chief of Kangrah^ oa. thq 
]in;iits of whose country her armji iwasiithen 
encamped. It may not edify or perfa^ enter* 
tain you to know the cause of this fell dispute^ 
which however had taken such possasaion.of the 
minds of the mountaineers, and to them wasVsp 
important an event, that they seemed to think 
the hills and forests of Bellaspour the seat; of 
• universal war. The siege of .Troy, and th^ 
conflicts on the Scamander, would have appeared 
as mere skirmishes to these sylvan heroes ; aud 
they probably would have allowed no other 
degree of comparison, than that, women were 
the cause of them bpth. But as I my§elf became 
involuntarily interested in their story, and hd^ 
ving little other matter to communicate, I am 
induced to intrude a sketch of .it on your 
patience. : . 

To deduce this eventful ^matter ab^ ovo^ I^must 
call your attention to the days of Acbar, who is 
said to have been tlje first Mahometan prince 
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who reduced the northern mountains of Ilin- 
dostan to the obedience of the empire. Tow^ds 
the northern limit of Kalour, is : a strong hold 
on an eminence, called the Kote Kangrah, the 
reduction of which detained Acbfir, v(ho com-^ 
xnanded the expedition in person, a whole year, 
according to the tradition of this quarter. To 
reward one of his officers who had signalized 
himself in this service, he bestowed on him the 
captured fort, yith a considerable space of ad- 
jacent territory. The descendants of this chief, 
who are of the Sheah's sect of Mahometans, conti- 
nued in the possession until the present period, 
when the Rajah of Kangrah, on sonie pretence, 
laid the districts waste, and besieged the fort. 
Unable himself to repel the enemy, the Maho- 
metan solicited the aid of the Bellaspour Ranee, 
who, with the spirit of a heroine, afforded speedy 
and vigorous succour to her neighbour, whose 
cause she has already revenged by plundering 
and destroying almost every village of Kan- 
grah ; the chief of ^yhich now vainly asserts, 
that the Ranee, seeing his country destitute of 
defence, seiii6d, under the colour of assisting^ 
her ally, the occasion of augmenting her own 
power. 

Halted on the 21st and 22d, at Bellaspour. 
These wars did not a little derange our measure 
of progress, especially as there was attached tef 

VOL. r. R 
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the Kangrab army, through which we must 
necessarily pass, a body of Sicques, .who had 
impressed, wkh a lively terror, eren this seques^ 
tered region. The two Kashmirians, naw my 
only associates^ were averse to any motion uiitit 
we should be reinforced. After much entreaty, 
they consented to accompany me to the Bellas** 
pour camp, where the probability of meeting 
passengers going to the northward, th^ were 
obliged to confess, was greater than in the 
(own. But to a rooted indblenc^ the eomnion 
want of enterprise presides over all the actions 
of an Indian ; and here let me observe, that our 
principal superiority over them, will largely 
consist in attacking this weak side. The prompt 
decision of our councils, the vigour of action^ 
must in every contest with them command Sjuc* 
cesa. This constitutional inactivity and languor 
of tl)e mind, have been farther promoted by the 
creed of predestination and astrology. A mi«* 
nute attention is shewn by the natives of Indift 
to certain days, hours, and minutes. On the 
commencemejit of any service, or in the per* 
formance of even the ordinary duties of life, 
their conduct is regulated by the immediate 
period; and should the calculator discover a. 
reluctancy, or desire of delay in his employer,, 
or apprehend that his own reputation might 
suffer in tlie event, he usually lays a bar on the^ 
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undertaking. Over such men what advantage 
do we not possess? Yet in some of the laite 
military ttansacttons of India^ we have weak** 
4med our claim to those natural and acquired 
powers, which English soldiers in most of their 
actions have displayed in this country. Do not 
misconstrue the tendency of this digresiuon, 
and mark me as an abettor of the tncursionsk 
and depredations which we are pccasionaUy used 
to make on the lands of our neighbours. Our 
conduct to one * of them has been as unjust as 
it was unwise^ nor do I know whether to attribute 
the favouraUe conclusion of the event f to good 
fortune, or to the folly of our enemies. 

Ox the evening of the S3d, crossed in a ferry** 
boat^ the Setloud, a narrow, deep, and rapid 
river* full of windings, and halted at a amali 
village opposite to Bellaspour, though the dis- 
tance from the ferry was nearly two miles from 
the town. A Tuenboo-sh^U kafilah bad eur 
camped on the north side of the town on its way 
to Delhi and Lucknow, with the pi:oprietors of 
which, or rather their agents, I formed an ac- 
quaintance ; and through their influence with 
the coUector of the customs I was permitted to 
pass without obstacle. This assistance was the 
more opportune, as the Bellaspour goveniment 

• The Miarhatta^. 

t Tkc conrentioji of Wargauin, which qorered w with digfracc* 
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is deemed jealous and oppressive. The collec- 
tor extended his favour even to a length that I 
had not expected, for he not' only expedited my 
{iflSfeiage through the Bellaspoui* districts, but 
gave me a recommendatory letter to his brother, 
M^io was the manager of the Kangrah custom- 
I)Ouse. The people of the Tumboo kafilab were 
desirous of knowing my story, and you also, 
perhaps, would wish to be informed of the pre- 
sent one, certain parts of which, on hearing 
that the Turkish language was spoken by a per- 
son of the* party, I complied for the use of the 
day. God only knows, my friend; what a 
Varied multiplicity of fictions I have formed ih 
thfe course of this journey : and I have to sup- 
plicate his partlon for the fabrication, as well as 
to hope fof your acquiescence in the riecessity; 
The tenour of my story sets forth, that I was by 
birth a Turk, and had come when young to 
India, where I was taken into the bouse of a 
person of distinction who had brought me' UJk 
That from my long residence in India, I had for- 
gotten my native language, and that my pro- 
fession had been chiefly that of a soldier, whi^ 
quitting on a disgust, I had collected my little 
property and become a travelling merchant. 
The storj', not very complex, possessed plausi- 
bility sufficient to procure common belief, and 
1 myself had entered so w^armly into its spirit^ 
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that I began to belJeVe it. I mtist here iAf6(fm 
you, that having b^en scen two or thriee times 
writing on the road, I was told by /one of the 
passengers that is was an Europeaa custom, and 
a very useless one. The remark alarmed me, 
but I told-him without much hesitation, that I 
had been always accustomed to write my current 
cxpences, that at the end of tlve year L might 
ascertain the amount, and not exceed my in- 
come. My remarks were usually noted in a 
rude Persian character ; but whilst I was writing 
an English letter from this place, a Kashmirian 
who was sitting near me, and who had formerly 
served on board one of our country ships, ob- 
served, that I wrote from the left to the right 
in the European manner : but on being told that 
the Turks used the same method, he seemed 
satisfied. From an inattention to one of the 
forms of my new character, instead of sitting 
down, as the Asiatics invariably do in the per- 
formance of urinal evacuation, I used occa- 
sionally to stand upright ; and being severely re- 
prehended for this uncleanliness, I alleged tliat 
ttie habit was not uncommon amongst soldiers, 
who from the hurry of service, and the^ir dissi- 
pated course of life, make many deviations from 
the rules of decorum. But the want of pene- 
tration, or the good humour in which we lived 
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togtiher^ has pievented iny coiopaaiims from 
fieeiDg through my disguiae, which I aow en- 
. tertain sanguine hopes of preserving to the end 
of my Joiuney. 

I am^ dearSifi 

Yoursi tec ftc. 
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LETTER X. 



NourpauTy 1783. 

On the 22d of last ntontiij 
I had the pleasure of describing to you itty 
Journey from Lall Dong to Bcllaspour, ^hd t 
<^n now with pleasure say, that, unhurt by tli6 
Sicques, tigers, or thieves, I am safely lodged 
In Nourpour, the principal toWn of a district 
c( the same name. From the western bank of 
the Setloud, we proceeded on the 24th of 
Alarch to the village of Comour Hattee, — eight 
cosses. An Hattee^ which in the language of 
diis couo^try signifies retail shop, affords the, 
best accommodation for a traveller, and I 
always endeavoured to make one my halting 
place. There I procured wheat, wheat-meal, 
pease, and gheef , of which my common fare is 
composed, and by the applying in civil terms^ 
the i^hopkeeper commonly indulged me with 
the use of the front part of his shop. 



* Butter boil«d, in whioh etate it is alwtys used fpt culinary 
purposes inii did. 
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On the S5thy in the Bellaspour army — tm 
cosses. It will not demand the pen of Homer 
to describe the different powers which formed 
this camp ; their 8t^engt^l, the names and cha- 
racters of their leaders, or the situation of the 
ground which they occupied : sufficie it to say, 
that about 300 horses, and 8000 foot-men, 
armed with match-locks, swords, spears, and - 
clubs, were huddled together on two sides of a 
hill, in a deep state of confusion and filth. 
Having resided for the space of four months m 
this spot under small sheds made of the boughs 
of trees, you will naturally suppose, that the 
effects resulting from the situation could neither 
have been pleasant or salutary. In all, were 
four very ordinary tents, one of which was oc- 
cupied by the generalissimo, a brother, and I 
believe an elder one, of the late chief of Bellas- 
pour ; for the order of succession in the line of 
primogeniture, is not at this day 'strictly ad- 
hered to in India, either amongst the Hindoos, 
or Mahometans. This personage, from age, 
being incapable of performing any active duty, 
had appointed a younger brother to the ex- 
ecutive command. The Ranee, with her son, 
a youth of about ten years of age, and a fa^- 
vourite Sunnassce, had retired during the war 
to an adjacent fort, where ^he directed the ge- , 
neral operation of the war. Having entered 
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thus far into the history of Bellaspour, I mIU pro- 
ceed to explain some parts of the story of this 
lady, which, as they tend to place female con- 
duct in a distinguished point-of view, I embrace 
the occasion with pleasure. And here permit 
me to declare with a fervetit sincerity, and an 
honom'abic sense "of the dignity of character 
to which I aspire, that I arii a zealous friend of 
"^irpmen, and that as far as the offering of mjr 
mite will contribute to their aid, or to a display 
of their various merit, it shall be held forth 
with a willing hand. 

Qu itting tliese encomiums on myself rather 
^han on the sex, I am to inform you that the 
Bellaspour Ranee, on the death of the late 
chief, which happened about three ot four 
years ago, declared herself the guardian of her 
son, . and regent of the country. She was op- 
posed in this purpose by her husband's brother, 
the person who now commands the army ; and 
she had also, to combat the many difficulties in* 
cident in this country to her sex, the most em^ 
barrassing of which was a preclusion from public 
appearance ; yet, baffling every attempt made to 
subvert her a;uthority, she firmly established 
herself in the government,* The event of the 

* It has already been observed in the letter on Hindoo mytho- 
logy, that amongst the Hindoos a woman on the demise of the 
husband becomes an inefficient member in the fanlily ; but in the 
present day this ordinance is often over-ruled by the intervention ot 
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Ranee's success, brought on the confinement of 
her competitor ; but after a ^ort time» during 
which be experienced a lenient treatment, ht 
was released. This dame of spirit, who hath 
evinced strong traits of a disposition fitted for 
conducting either military or cirii scfaemesy and 
who hath hitherto been fortunate in them, is at 
thb day enthralled by the for^e of love. Whether . 
this passion is to be classed amongst the alloys 
of our virtues^ according to the doctrine of the 
most rigid moralists, or whether it heightetm 
the lustre of those already possessed; and ereii 
cremates good qualities in us, as the elegant 
Yorick lias advanced, are questions submitted, 
with a due deference to the intricaey of tbfe 
subject, to those who are skilled in the exten- 
sive passion of love. The object of this lady's 
favour I saw, and the choice she has made is «/ 
proof of good taste. * He is a yonng handaome 
Hindoo of a religious tribe^ who, contrary to 
the usage of his sect, which is founded on rules 
almost as severe as those of tlie CarthusifUi% 
dresses gayly, and in tlie Mabo^netan iashtaii 
From a certain levity, though politeness of 
manners, set oif by the delicate fancy of bis 
apparel, you at the first glance pronounce him 
a favourite of the women. Such are the changes 

poweCf ivealtb, or intrigue. In this bote it may not be improper 
lb mention, that tlie liiudoos use the epithet widowed/' as de- 
scriptive of fiitility, or of any conttmptible and nugatory act. 
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which love can produce, even amongst a people 
who observe their reiigiotts ordinances with a 
scrupulousness irreconcileable to common sense; 
^vkd which in some instances border on gross 
absurdity ^ Thus much for the Ranee of Bel- 
]a$pouf) to whom be all success ! 

I NOW learned that my progress towards the 
Kangrah army, would, without the protection 
of an escort, be attended with much risk. In 
. order to procure so essential an accominoda-. 
tion, I waited on the commander-in-chief^ then 
sitting under t banian tree, and attended ,by his 
principal officers, the greater part of them clad 
in native hnff. Some new leviea were passing 
10 review before him, that had come in from the 
country, or rather the woods; for they bore a 
strong resemblance to the description given in 
faeathen stpry of the satyrs, fawns, and other bran • 
cfaes iof the sylvan race ; nor do I think that oH 
the powers of a Prussian drill-serjeant, extensive 
M they are, could have impressed on them a com 
pet^nt knowledge of military discipline. On ap- 
proachiug the chief, I made ati offering of a ru- 
pet, laid da, the comer of my vest You will 
be pleased to hotice, that the piece of money 
iS| iM>t to be placed on the naked hand, but on 

* In the neighbourhood of Benares is a sect of religious Hindoos, 
-^bo, it isjsaid, forbear making any use of their bands, even on the 
msstnectssary occa^m^ but are fed and awsted by tTthers. 
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a handkerchief, or some part of the garment 
held out for that purpose ; and though the su* 
perior shall be disposed to favour the client, yet 
from motives of generosity or an attention to 
his condition, it often happens, that he does 
not take the offering, but touches it with his 
finger. The honour is then supposed to be 
conferred, and the hope of obtaiuing protec- 
tion or assistance, if sought for, is entertained. 
The chief received me with civility, and com- 
plied with the request, that Qur party might 
be permitted to accompany the first messenger 
who should be dispatched into the Kangrah 
camp ; and he also intimated that some letters 
which were preparing, would soon be for- 
warded. He looked obliquely at my oflfering^ ^ 
which he touched, but would not receive. A 
day or two afterwards, I discovered this moun- 
taineer to be composed of the same materials^ 
which, with few deviations, form the com- 
mon disposition of the natives of India. On 
visiting him a second time, attended only by 
the cotewaul* (also the acting master of ce- 
remonies), I was told that I might present %iy 
offering, which being an Alum Shaliee rupee f,- 
a coin of rather an inferior value in this quarter^ 
I was received with a frown, and my money 

* An officer of police. f A rupee of the present reign. 
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underwent a strict examination. Would you 
»ot imagine that I had been bargaining with a 
Jew pedlar, instead of conferring with the 
cliief of a country? Though I was mortified 
at beholding among us so glaring a meanness 
and want of decorum, yet, as a trait of national 
character was disclosed, I received some satis- 
foction in obtaining so unequivocal a testimony 
of it In further proof of the inconsistency of 
conduct, as well as a want of fortitude in the 
people of this country, I am induced to relate 
to you ah event (though foreign to the immc* 
diate purpose of this letter) that came within 
xny 4)wn knowledge. At the time when the 
Mahometans Avere driven from Kattuck, the 
chief of that territory fled to Bengal, where 
' having expended the amount of the treasure 
and moveables that had beeu preserved, he wei^t 
to the coast of Coromandel, and was received 
into the list of pensioners maintained by the 
Navaub of the Camatic. During the regular 
. payment of the allowance, this man enjoyed ease ; 
and by the sliow of a palanquin, anda respectable 
retinue, he maintained a certain state. The pro- 
vision which the Navaub at that time found 
it expedient to make for pensioners of a* higher 
order, caused a deduction from the stipend of his 
Kattuck dependent, who then laid down his palan- 
quin; and purchased asmallljgrse. This was doubt- 
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previously to our intended departure, by the 
arrival of a drove of asses, laden with iron, who 
were pursuing our route. On the S9th, the 
joint party moved, and had arrived at the boun- 
dary of Bellaspour, eight miles distant from thr 
ramp, when our troubles'came thick upon us; 
Two of tlie Kangrah horsemen a^ppeared in 
front, and passing me, went towards the rear, 
where they plundered the ironmongers to the 
amount of one hundred rupees, which is accoun* 
ted a large sum m these parts. They seized also 
on a Kashmirian, who was lagging behind,, ami 
were in the act of stripping him, M'hen he loudly 
cned out, (A^hich was not true,) that he was my 
servant, and that I was a person of some dis- 
tinction. This intelligence induced the horsfe- 
men to follow me; but on approjiching, one of 
.them observed that I had the appearance of - a 
taliit aiidimte^y and should not suffer any 
molestation; that only stragglers, and single 
travellers fell under their notice. Seeing them 
disposed to this ciril treatment, I procured the 
Ivashmirian's release, as also that of my own 
servant, who had come up during the parley', 
and had been likewise taken in custody. It 
was, 1 believe, a fortunate event for the prison- 
ers that I returned, for our cavaliers were, then 

* In the Hindostany language, aiiy person abavc tha ordinary 
cUwf, hi so clwioniinated. 
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fn quest of prey, nor did they seem nice in the 
distinctions of persons; for whilst I remained, 
some stray passengers were laid under contribu^ 
tion, from one of whom, an ass-driver, they 
took a pair of shoes. We were informed that 
two hundred Sieques who had been lately enter- 
tained in the Kangrah service, would soon 
appear. Aware of the licentious manners of the 
disciples of Nanock *, especially when employed 
in foreign service, I would then willingly have 
sacrificed a moiety of my property to have had 
the other secured. There was no other remedy 
than assuming the look of confidence and ease, 
which, Heaven knows, ill corresponded with my 
heart t so, pushing my horse into a quick trot, 
I was speedily conveyed into the midst of thh 
formidable corps, who received me very atten- 
tively, but without offering any violence. 
Imagining our approach to have been that of the 
enemy, the Sieques were preparing for the fight, 
to which they loudly exclaimed, in the tone 
of religious ejaculation, that their prophet had 
summoned tftem. In token of respect, I had 
dismounted, and was leading my horse, wheii 
a Sicque, a smart fellow, mouiltfed on an active 
mare, touched me in passing. The high-mettled 
animal, whether in contempt of me or my horse, 
perhaps of both, attacked us fiercely from the 

♦ The founder of the Sieques. 
VOL. I. S 
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rear, and in the assault, which was violent, th0 
Sicque fell to the ground. The action ha- 

'ving commenced on the top of a hill, he rolled 
with great rapidity to the bottom of it, and 
in his way down, left behind him his matchlock, 
sword, and turban : so coniplete a derangement, 
I feared, would have irritated the whole Sicque 
body ; but on evincing the show of much sorrow 
for the disaster, and having assiduously assisted 

^ in investing the fallen horseman with his scat- 
tered appurtenances, I received general thanks. 

Mr good fortune^ which had this day repelled 
a series of perils, conveyed me in safety to the 
camp of the Kangrah, or, as he is often callea, 
from a more ancient name of his country, the 
Katochin cliief. We regaled ourselves this 
• evening with great joy, having suffered from 
hunger as well as fatigue, though we had o^lj 
travelled about sixteen or seventeen miles. *A 
small body, chiefly of horse, was stationed at 
this camp ; the greater part of the forces under 
the command of the Rajah, being empldyed in 
the siege of Kote Kangrah. The common ros^d 
to Jumbo from hence, lay through Nadpnc^ 
the principal town in the Kangrah country, 
and through the district of Iluriepour; but^ 
these places being then overrun by the Sicques, 
we were obliged to deviate from the usual track, 
and proceed to the westward. It is to be feared 
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that these turbulent mountaineers, the disturb- 
ers of their solitary abode, will stir up such 
commotions in their land,^ as to wholly shut up 
this road, the only secure one from India to Kash- 
mire, or render the passage so precarious, that no 
advantage will compensate the risk*. 

On the 30th, we moved, and joining the ka- 
filah of the iron merchants again, accompanied 
it to Sooree — six bosses ; — a small village, of 
Vhich most of the carriers were inhabitants. 
The halt was made at this village from a desire 
*6f the carriers to see their families, for it was at 
the distance of a ifuU day's journey out of their 
rbid. To the eastward of Sooree, which lies in 
a valley, we crossed a ridge of high and steep 
mountains. 

On the 31st, at Bompal — four cosses; — a 
imall hamlet situated on an eminence. This 
day's journey was made short for the accommo- 
dation of. the iron merchants, who went to the 
Kangrah camp to attempt the recovery of the 
property which the Sicques had plundered ; but 
they returned without redress, and now seemed 
anxious to leave the country ; as, instead of pro- 
Ciiring a restitution or payment, farther demands 
had been made. All this night, I wasexposed to 
a continued and copious rain : — and here let me 

* Thif apprehension has been since verified. 

S 2 ' 
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standing pleasantly on the brink of a rivUjl|€t, 
lay on our road; and in passing it, I saw. two., 
Sicque cavaliers strike a terror into t^ ^hfff 
and all his people, though shut up within t^ijeii: 
fort. They had been sent to collect the tri- 
bute which the Sicques have imposed on al^^ 
the mountain chiefs, from the Ganges to Jumbo; 
and, offended at the delay of the payment, 
these high -spoken men were holding to the 
a^rightened Hindoos, that style of language, 
Avhicn one of* our provincial magistrates wou^l^^ 
direct at a gypsey, or sturdy beg|rar. Indee^,^ 
my friend, no ordinary exertion^ of .fortitqdc^^ 
no common share of philanthropy is,, required,, 
to wield with temper the rod of power; whichj^ 
from the frailty of his nature, man is ever in- 
clined to use with severity. Yet surely, when he, 
looks into himself, he will see many a strong 
reason to qualify its stroke. From a spirit ,of 
impatience, which having long actuated me, I , 
am induced to think is innate, I quitted my. 
companions, antl going about a mile in front,, 
fell in with a horseman, w^ho had much tHe ap-^ 
pearance of a freebooter ; but being well ^rmed, 
and evidently the stronger man, I did not ap- 
prehend any risk from a rencounter. Seeing 
me a stranger, and from the quality of ray 
equipment, a fit subject for plunder, he stopped 
me, and in a peremptory manner, asked my 
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occupation, and place of abode. My answers 
were neither explanatory nor gracious, and my 
departure abrupt, though he had expressed a 
strong desire of farther communication; and 
seemed offended at the unconcern of my de-. 
portment. About a quarter of a mile farther 
on, I met a Sicque horseman, well jarmed, who 
was evidently in search of adventure. After 
reconnoitring me attentively, and apprehending/ 
I imagine, that a contest would be of doubtful 
event, for my sword was long, and my coun* 
tenance, by the air I had assumed, fierce, he po- 
litely saluted me, and passed. The person whom 
I first saw, had halted, and on the junction of 
the Sicque, a council was held by them on the 
subject of my moveables the result of which 
was to return and take them from me. My com- 
panions who gave me this information, came up 
while these men of the blade were communing 
on the plan of attack, and an ^claircissement 
took place. They discovered that these foot- 
men, four in number, were associates of him, 
whose property they intended to invade ; and 
naturally concluded, that however decided the 
odds of two to one might have been, so great 
an additional strength to our party, would ma- 
nifestly turn the chances ; and, swayed pro- 
bably by this forcible argument, they gave us 
no molestation. 
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On the 4th at Tulwara,— ten cosses; a, village 
in the district of Dutar, where the Sicque chief 
has erected a small fort, and holds the adjacent 
territory. The country to the southws^rd now 
assumed a level aspect, which to me had an cf-' 
feet inexpressibly pleasing ; for my eye ha4 long 
been disgusted, and, I may say, imprisoned, by 
mountain piled on mountain, till the highest 
pierced the clouds. The district of Dutar, or 
Dutarah, extends on the interior side of the 
Punjab hills, through which 6ur jlate southern 
inclination had penetrated. In this daiy's jour-, 
ney, our party was reduced to the Kashmiriaa 
trader and myself ; three Kashmirians, who had 
joined our party in the Bellaspour camp, went 
on before, and ipy servant lagged behind. In 
the evening, having reached the bottom of a 
hill, we observed a body of horsemen descending 
in our road. The sight of these men, who were 
immediately known to be Sicques, gave a serious 
alarm ; and on their near approach, I deposited, 
unnoticed by my companions, my little property 
of bills and cash in an adjacent bush. But we. 
had formed an unjust opinion of these cavaliers ; 
and I am to think myself singularly fortunate,, 
in being enabl^^d in two instances to place their 
conduct in k favourable point of view. This 
part3% consisting of about two hundred, many 
of whom were Mahometans, was then maiching 
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into the Hurriepour district Summoning an 
affected composure of countenance, we affected 
to smoke our pipes, from which some of the' 
Mahometans took a whiff en passant ^ and at the 
same time gave us an assurance of protection 
agains.t any ill designs of their associates; for 
notwithstanding the looks we had borrowed, 
they must have seen much embarrassment in 
them. After their departure, I took my va- 
luables out of thfe bush without the observance 
of my companion, who was transported with 
joy at the escape, Swearing, by hia beard, that 
on reaching our evening quarters, he would offer 
up to Mahomet, or to his national saint Muc- 
doom Saib, two-pennyworth of brown sugar, in 
thanksgiving for the extraordinary preservation* 
We met many of the Sicque stragglers, who are 
always the most mischievous ; these we directed 
to speedily join their companions, who, we said, 
had strictly enjoined us to give such directions ; 
and this pretended message gave us some credit; 
for seeing we had not been plundered by their.* 
party, they followed the same meritorious ex^ 
aipple. 

A SHOP-KEEPER accommodatcd us with a 
Convenient lodging at Tulwara, where, being 
joined by my servant, who had likewise been 
involved in the dangers of the day, though he 
had carefully preserved the remains of the fish 
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that had bcfen procured at Dada; a stim^tuduS' 
feast was served up, and joyously participated. 
The truth of this remark will be readily ackhbw- 
ledged by those, who, from the likte adventures,' 
have reached in the evening a safe retreaf . Mjr'' 
friend, who faithfully performed the tenour of his 
promise, reprobated my insensibility of the pi^o- 
vklential interposition that had been made iri' 
our behalf. It was in vain to urge the merits 
of internal prayer, or to as^rt, that I had al- 
ready offered unfeigned thanks fbr our escape/ 
which I trusted would not be the less acceptable'' 
from the want of sugar. This being; a doctrine ' 
wholly repugnant to his creed, which existed 
only in noisy and ostentatious ceremony, I drtew* 
on myself a further severe reproach. 

Qn the 5th at Badpour — seven cosses; a po- 
pulous village in the Nourpour district. Abolit 
two cosses to the eastward of Badpour, wh 
crossed at the Rhay Ghaut, or Puttun *, in a 
ferry-boat, the By as Gungah, and came into the 
Jumbo road, which in this quarter has not yet 
experienced the depredation of the Sicques.' 

On the 6th, at Gungatau— ten cosses. In 
the passage of a rivulet near this village, the 
h6rse, in suddenly stopping to drink, threw me 
headlong into the water, where, among the rest 
of my chattels, a bill on Jumbo was thoroughly 

* The .name of a ferry in some parts of the Punjab. • 



drenched: tijor was this the first injury it had' 
received; 

On the 7th, at Ndurpour ; the residence of 
the chief lof a district of the same name. This 
town situate on the top of a hill, which is as- 
cended by stone steps, has the appearance of 
opulence andindustry^ Towards the south-east- 
the country is open and of a. pleasant aspect, tO' 
which a winding stream of fine water gives ad- 
ditional beauty. Mountains that have alreadjr 
made my eyeff ake, contract the view to the- 
west and north;; but these have their uses ; and- 
having experienced an essential one, not to give- 
it a place would be ungenerous. The heat of 
the sun now.growing intense, would have been; 
severely felt, had not the wind which came from 
the north-west, received- a cool refreshing qua- • 
lity from the snows which on that quarter^ 
cover the^ hills ; and had it. not been for a like: 
favourable situation, the residence in the Bel- 
la^pour camp, the remembrance of which makes 
me ^huddef, might have proved fatal to us. 

O .^p a plain adjacent to the town of Nour- 
pour, was encamped a Jumbo kafilah, chiefly* 
the property of Sunassees*, and consigned to 

* Though this sect, conformably to the tenets of their doctrine, 
ought to renounce or never engage in the affairs of the world, yet 
many of its members have become merchants^ soldiers, and states^ ' 
men. 
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the Delhi market. From these people I learned 
that the chief of Jumbo was much embarrassed 
in his finances, from a destructive war he had 
entered into with the Sicques ; that to raise sup- 
plies, he had levied a general contribution an 
the inhabitants of the city ; and that -his ex- 
actions had induced many of the principal mer- 
chants to abandon the place. The Sunassees 
had employed in their service two or three 
Kashmirians, who are men of an universal oc- 
cupation, and endowed with unwearied patience 
and activity in the cause of gain. They told 
me that I should incur a manifest risk in going 
to Jumbo, at a time, when the appearance of 
persons of any property, attracted the notice of 
government: an information then more alarm-^ 
ing, as my business at Jumbo requirede.a per- 
sonal attendance. Whilst I am wri^g of'Noup- 
pour, it may not be superfluous to mention, 
that a respectable merchant named Daud Khan, 
a native of the Punjab, resides in that town. He 
had lived many years at Jumbo, but having felt 
the oppressiqn of that government, he has taken 
a-efuge in Noiirpour, where he enjoys, with a 
moderate security of property, the benefit of 
a fine air, artd a plentiful country ; and should 
any of our countrymen come this way in th? 
Mahometan character, they may be con^dently 
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assured of deriving conveniency, from an ac- 
quaintance with Daud Khan. 
■i- On the 8th, halted. On the 9th, at the vil- 
lage of Bungurce — eight cosses. My servant, 
from a cold and a constitutional weakness in his 
breast, which he said had long afflicted him, was 
this day scarcely able to walk. I am now fear- 
ful that the burthen he was loaded with, was 
too heavy a one, and I am also to accuse myself 
of not alleviating its weight, by an exercise of 
those offices of kindness^ which the law of hu- 
manity, as well as the usages of servitude, es- 
pecially in the Asiatic world, obliges a master to 
shew his servant, the mpre so if he is a good 
one ; and to say that this follower of my for- 
tunes was not a good servant, would be an un- 
worthy attempt to exculpate, at the expehce of 
his character, my frequent neglect. But should 
I ever be enabled to recompense his worth, th« 
act shall be classed among those of my best 
deeds. I used to fortify my occasional dissa- 
tisfaction at him, by enlarging too rigorously on 
the petulance of his temper ; but I hold the 
reason no longer valid, nor will it atone for 
the compunction I feel, when I recall to my 
mind the many affectionate services which th« 
honest fellow performed in the course of a la- 
borious journey. 

The districts of Nourpour on the north, ace 
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bounded by^the river Rawee; on the dast by the 
Chambay * country ; on the west*by some small 
Hindoo districts, lying at the head of the Pan- 
jab, and by the river Byas; and on the s6Uth 
by Huriepour., The revenues of Nourpour afe 
calculated at four lacks of rupees, and i^ ^iild 
seem tbat it enjoys a ^tate of more interfe^l quiet, 
18 less molested by the Sicques, and governed 
, more equitably than any of the ^djaceht terri- 
lories. 

On the 10th, atPlassee — ten cosses : — a small 
village in the Bissouly districtw About feight 
miles to the north-west of Bunguree, Jtnd oppo- 
site to the fort of Bissouly, crossed the Riwl^ef, 
Avhich is about one hundred and twenty yards in 
breadth, and very rapid. In the ferry-bdat 
wt re two Sicques going to the fort, of which^ a 
detachment they belonged to, had taken pos- 
session, in consequence of being caUed in to thi 
assistance of the Bissouly chief. Though thii 
be the invariable result of every connection madef 
with the Sicques, the infatuated mduntaineeral 
never fail to seek their aid when engaged iri 
war. A bordering chief had invaded ih^ 
Bissouly districts, plundered the iijhabitants, 
and burned their villages^ before any opposition 

• A mounlaiimis territory of large extent. 

t The Rawee is the Coatral Punjab river, and runs near the 
oity of Lahore. 
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;was made. The Sicques we^e called in to repel 
the enemy, and defend the fort of Bissouly; 
but after performing the required service, they 
t>ecame pleased y/\th their new situation, and 
xefused to relinquish it. 

A QUICK progress through this country, an<J 
avoiding the track of the Sicques, were strongly, 
though unnecessarily, recommended to us. The 
boatman ^.t the ferry of Bissouly, though a 
I^rother Mahometan, made an exorbitant de- 
mand of hire, which was considerably lessened 
by tbe interference of the Sicque horsemen, whp 
pay the imposition, and had only to make 
kpowu their wjll to effect obedience. The 
journey of this evening, solitary and dreary, 
gayp a wrong bent to every spring of the ima* 
ginatipn, which sullenly refused to receive one 
cheerful or pleasing idea. If such did begin to 
s|:^oqt forth, the prospect of a deserted village, a 
desolate Country, immediately destroyed it, and 
introduced in its stead, those pregnant with the 
horror's and miseries of war. Great God ! that 
tl^e common evils of life so abundantly heaped 
oiji our heads, should not be felt as already too 
grievous, without the wilful encounter of addi- 
tional mischief^ ! This propensity in the nature 
of man, indicates a disposition once dcstruc. 
tive of the purposes which he seems designed to 
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execute, and disgraceful to the intellects he so 
amply possesses. 

An obliging house-keeper in the village of 
Plassee, accommodated me this evening more 
agreeably than I could have expected. His little 
tenement was composed of materials that had re- 
sisted the late conflagration of the country, and 
he had, with his family, resumed the quiet posses- 
sion of it. Seeing me oppressed and languid, from 
the effects of a fever, which had seized me on 
the road, he procured me a bed, and gave me 
every nourishment which his house afforded. 

On the 11th, at the village of Buddoo — ten 
cosses; the residence of a petty chief, tributary 
to Jumbo. This day an annual fair was held at 
an adjacent hamlet, which being near our road, 
we mixed with the numerous spectators of the 
festival. The good humour and mirth accom- 
panying this meeting, exhibited a strong con- 
trast to the scene of yesterday, and described^ 
in lively colours, the various bounties which 
flow from peace. Among the diversions of the 
day, I observed the wheel with boxes suspended 
from its rim, of common use in the southern 
parts of India, for whirling round those who are 
disposed to make such aerial circuits. More 
than once have 1 taken my seat in one of those 
whirligigs, and c^n assure you, that the enter- 
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tainmenty though not of a sober kind, has its 
pleasures ; and, what is more than you can say 
of many a pleasure, it sets you down where it 
took you up. My servant did not arrive this 
evening) and from having hitherto wholly relied 
on his services, I sustained a great inconve- 
niency. But a Kashmirian family at Buddo^ 
on the score of an acquaintance with my coAi- 
paftion, in a certain degree relieved it, by giving 
us a friendly reception, and a sleqder supper. 

On the 12th at Mancote — eight cosses. A 
chief depending on Jumbo resided at this 
village,, which stands on an eminence partially 
skirted by a small river. Here my troubles 
branched out anew, 2tnd though not deserving a 
rank in the list of misfortunes, involved me in 
various difficulties. My Kashmirian associate 
. having by mistake proceeded beyond our pl^ce 
of rendezvous, there was no one to prepare piy 
victuals, or to take care of the horse. Though 
the Hindoos hold in abomination the perfor- 
mance of any menial office for strangers, yet 
^ the shop-keeper at Mancote, from whom I had 
purchased the necessaries of the day, afforded 
ine great assistance. He gave me house-room, 
a bed, and also some of his household utensils^ 
for holding the horse's corn, and my own pro- 
vision. From an association with those who 
had obviated my various wants, and had even 
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rendered the journey a pkksknt Otte, I tras tt 
once deprived of all help. In the first place, I 
cleaned and fed toy Hot^e, tibt did he deserve 
less at my hands ; for he wad ^ good-tetnpered, 
sure-footed, active animal. Hjid hfc not indeed 
been thus qualified, he could hot have sujiported 
such fatigue, or have clathb&red 6ver the ^t*ep 
and rocky mountains that had hitherto stated ih 
his >vay. After this care, it was necestory to 
remedy the state of my own ^ahti, which be- 
came urgent and clamorous, for i had not eatea 
any thing that day. 

Beihg told that a tnendicatit Seid* 6f 
eminent sanctity resided in the \ipper part of 
the town^ I presented mysielf to him, told ffly 
story, and earnestly intreated his tiid. I hstd 
imagined that the man who lived on publte bfe- 
nevolence, whose welfare in the World #ai4 pro- 
moted by a common exercise of humtitiity, would 
have cheerfully come forward' to ttty succeur,^ 
pecially as the request had no tendtncy to- touch 
his property. But I reckoned Avithout tty 
host, ^{ever did mitred priest in all the pleni- 
tude of his power, rolling amidst the pluralities 
of benefice, regard a meagre curate with a 
deeper contempt of eye, than did this haughty 
descendant of Mahomet receive my supplication. 
Simply setting forth the loss of my servant, and 

* The descendants of Mahomet are so denominated. 
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the inability to supply his place, I requested that 
he would direct his people to prepare for me a 
meal, the materials of which were all in readi- 
ness. This language had no effect on the Seid, 
who confiding, I suppose, wholly in the efficacy 
i}f faith, had exploded from his creed the doc- 
trine of good works: or, considering perhaps 
the trade of begging to be a monopoly of his 
order, he wished to expel and discourage all in- 
terlopers. After wannly expatiating on the dif* 
iiculties that surrounded me, throwing in also 
some strictures on his conduct, he grumbled an 
assent, but with an express proviso that I should 
produce fire-wood. I could as easily have 
brought him a bulse of diamonds as a stick, for 
it was then dark, and indeed hunger and fatigue 
had made me incapable of exertion. Turning 
from him with indignation, I loudly reprobated 
his violation of what even the rudest Maho-* 
metans hold sacred, the rights of hospitality ; a 
ready performance of which, he ought to know, 
was earnestly enjoined, and that the Divine ven- 
geance was peculiarly denounced against all 
who transgress its law. This exclamation, de- 
livered with heat, roused the attention of his 
adherents^ one of whom desiring me to be pa- 
cified, proposed to adjust the embarrassment. 
He carried me to the house of a singing girl, 
who, on learning the story of my wants, tucked 
T 2 
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up her garment with a smiling alacrity^ and 
commenced the business of reUeving them with- 
out delay. It would have made your heart glad 
to have seen this honest girl baking, my bread 
and boiling my peas, she did it with so good a 
will ; frequently observing, that I had conferred 
an honour upon her, and that the present ser- 
vice was but a small return for the many 
favours she had received from those of my class. 
Will not you judge the declaration of her re- 
fusing all donatioq, an Eastern hyperbole? Yet 
I affirm to you that it is a genuine story, and 
were Mancote at no further distance from 
Lucknow, than Shieck Seray *, you might pro- 
cure, from this honest girl, a testimony of its 
truth. 

Ok the 13th I arrived at Manstr — eight 
cosses. The country now became more open, 
and the valleys better cultivated than any I have 
seen to the westward of Bissouly. The journey 
his day was pleasant, and what in my proceed- 
tng was extraordinary, I did not deviate from 
ithe road, though klone. In passing aear an 
encampment of beggars, (a merry troop they 
were) they desired me to alight and take sonie 
refreshment : the invitation was thankfully ac- 
cepted, and I partook of a coarse but cordia^ 

* This place is about six milea distant from Lucknow. 
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meal, which was served up with frequent pro- 
fessions of welcome. — Mansir is composed of a 
few houses, standing on the margin of a beau- 
tiful sheet of water, which is abundantly sup- 
plied with fish ; but being held a sacred or 
royal property, they live unmolested. The 
lands of Mansir were appropriated, by a former 
chief of Jumbo, to the maintenance of certain 
Byragees*, who in this delicious spot seem to 
enjoy every pleasure whioh men in India can 
taste. But here I am checked and called upon 
to crave your pardon, for these solitary sectaries 
have precluded women from their society ; and to 
say that any portion of life, however replete with 
other gratifications, can yield a genuine pleasure 
without women, is to suppose that our day could 
be cheerful without the light of the sun. At 
this village, the wife of a Mahometan oilman 
conducted my culinary busines*, but in a man- 
ner far different from that of my late musical 
friend : she took most unwarrantable emolu- 
ments out of an ill-dressed supper ; and her cat, 
which seemed to have a congenial temper, made 
an attack on my baggage' at night, and carried 
off the little stock of provisions which I. had 
prepared for the next day's breakfast. 

Lest my arrival at Jumbo should excite en- 

* A religious tribe of Hindoos who profess celibacy. 
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quiry, which from the dispositioa of the chief 
might not he favourable, I denominated myself 
an officer in the Jumbo service, travelling from 
the army, which was then in the field, to the 
city. The road this day leading in a sbuth- 
wcst* direction, was the most dreary one I had 
ever seen, and became more so from the want of 
a companion. On approaching so large a town 
SB Jumbo, I expected to have seen a moderately 
populous country ; bufc the aspect was altoge* 
thcr the reverse. Many miles of the Toad lay 
through a de^le of sand, the sides of which 
consist of lofty rocks, and nearly perpendicular. 
The predicament in which I then stood, gave a 
gloomy cast to my thoughts, which naturally 
adverted to that long-established position, of 
" man being a sociable animal the truth of 
which, few are more convinced of than myself* 
I did not dwell on the various uses inherent in the 
principles of society, nor on the grander bene- 
fits so extensively dilFused by general compact ; 
but was contented with viewing tlie lesser con- 
veniences which it imparts, with reflecting on 
the^ casual, . but grateful enjoyments wtich men 
receive from the most fluctuating intercourse. 
What harmony, what good humour, are often 

* The southern inclination of this day, was caused^ I apprehend^ 
frpin the formation of sonie branch of the moimtaiiis. 



seen circulating in swe^tmeat-shpp, the 
cgSc^'hpn^ of Indig.! where 51U subjects^ 
except that of the ladies, arc trerated with 
freedom; not so elpqueijiUy piprhaps, nor with 
fuch refinement of language, a^ among the 
politiciax^s of an European capitali yet with 
equal fervour and strength of voice. The fa- 
ypurite topic is war; there you may hear of 
^apploits perfprmecj by a single arm, at the re- 
cital of which even Secimder* >yould hfiye 
grown pale, and Ruftumf himself trembled. 
The pleasure of communication, by whicb they 
become the heroes of their own taje, is a keen 
,«pur to the various class of ^d venturer?^ . and 
perhaps fe>vcr n>en \vQuld encounter ^e,ryic<s of 
ha^sard, were not a pleasure expected ft^^ 
rcicital. 

Qv the 3ide of the road, tp my great jpy, I 
at length discovered a family sitting on a nar- 
row gn^eu spot, Vhere, availing themselves of 
the singular situation, they were grazing thf ir 
cattle. I sat myself down without ceremony, 
^md )vas presented with what I have often recol- 
tected with pleasure, (for the heat of the day 
l^ad ipade me very thirsty,) a ci^p of butter- 
inilk. The father told me that the oppressions 



> The Asiatic name of Alexander the Great. 

t A hero celebrated m the ancient Jcgends of Persia. 
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of his landlord had forced him to quit his 
house, and he was then in quest of some se-j 
curcr residence. On your side of India, act$ 
are doubtless committed, that tend to sully the 
honour and impress an odium on the character 
of our nation ; but they are, believe me, faint 
specks when compared with the deeds of injus- 
tice and rapacity practised in other Asiatic 
countries. One of the family suffered much 
pain from a lacerated finger ; and as all persons! 
of my colour are in India denominated sur*- 
geons, wizards, and artillery-men, I was called 
upon to administer help, which I did gratis, to 
their great satisfaction. 

Towards the evening, I arrived at the 
lower town of Jumbo, where seeing a retired 
house at which I intended to have sought ad- 
mission, I discovered a person who, about a 
month before, travelled for some days in the 
same party with me ; but being employed on 
some service of dispatch, he had left it. This 
man being now the servant of a Kashmirian at 
Jumbo, for whom I had brought a letter of in- 
troduction, and whose name I used^to mention 
in the course of the journey, destroyed my 
scheme of privacy. He ran off as soon as he 
had distinctly seen me, and speedily returned 
with his master, who would not rest satisfied 
imtil he had lodged me in his house, though 
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-we were obliged to proceed thither in the midst 
a heavy rain : it would be a tedious and flat 
story, to detail the multiphed modes of the re- 
spect of this Kashminan for my person, which 
he hid never before seen ; or to enumerate his 
painful, yet incessant attentions. Whatever 
partiality I might entertain for my own merits, 
I was necessarily impelled to see that his assi- 
duity proceeded from a belief of the opulence, and 
the wish of transacting the commercial business 
of his guest. After he had gone through the 
long routine of my extraordinary qualities and 
accomplishments, of whose excellency he had 
been advised by his correspondent at Lucknow, 
he congratulated my singular good fortune in 
having met him so early on my arrival ; for^ 
except himself, I should not have found, aa 
honest man in Jumbo. Such, my friend, is 
the effervescence of Oriental speech, which if 
exposed to the colder air of the north, would 
subside into that strain of language spoken every . 
day in Change- Alley and Cheapside. It was best 
not to undeceive my Kashmirian, as the character 
of a merchant is more respected here than any 
other, and under which the least ^suspicion is 
entertained of a stranger. On presenting my 
bill to the banker at Jumbo, I found, from its 
having been tvnce drenc^ipd in water, that 
the folds adhered together as firmly as if 
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tbcy had been pasted. The banker*, wLtB 
much good-nature, soaking the paper in watery 
and opening the foldy with care, was enabled ' 
to read, though with difficulty, the contentf 
Had he been disposed to protract the payment, 
there was sufficient cause; but holding out nq * 
demur, he at once said the bill was a good one, 
kindly observing also, that as my journey had 
been long and fatiguing, I should have bcought 
MU order for a larger sum. 

Jumbo is situated on the side of 9 hill, laod 
contains twQ distinct divisions, wbidi are termed 
the upper and the lower towns. The bottom 
gf the hill is washed by the river Raweefi 
about forty or fifty yards broad, and fordable 
at most seasons of the year. Many water*miil« 
stand on its banks for grinding corn, which aif 
constructed in a neater manner than any I have. ^ 
seen in India ; and were introduced by the 
Kashmirians, who have greatly improved as 
well as enriched this town. The short stay at 
Jumbo prevented me from procuring much 
tisfactory information of its history, or the 
causes which have produced its important com* 
merce, riches, and luxury : for Jumbo, even in 

♦ His name is Juala Naut, the nej^licw of Kashtniry Mutt, tt 
Benares. 

t It falls into the Chinnaun. 
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its decayed state, 13 a mart of the first note in 
this quarter of the country. Perhaps the coU 
lection of such materials wo aid not have com- 
pensated the labour of perusal, or afforded you 
that instruction which I ever wish to be the 
effect of ray communications:— but such as I 
have procured, shall be genuinely laid before 
you. 

Peeviouslt to Nadir Shah's invasion of 
India, the common road from Delhi to Ivash- 
mire, lay through Sirhend, Lahore, and I leer- 
pour, the pass of which is fully described by^ 
Mr. Bernier, under the name of Bember. Since 
the inroad of the Persians, Afghans, and the 
Marhattas, but especially since the period of the 
Sicque conquests, that track has been rendered 
unsafe to merchants, and is now disused. This 
obstruction diverted the Kashmirian trade into 
the channel of Jumbo, which being shut up 
from the Punjab by a strong chain of moun- 
tains, difficult of access to cavalry, it has been 
preferred to tlie Lahore road^ though the journey 
is tedious, and the expenses of merchandise 
increased* 

Hun IE ID Deve, the father of the present 
chief of Jumbo, who deservedly acquired the 
character of a just and wise ruler, largely con- 
tributed to the wealth and importance of Jumbo. 
Perceiving the benefits which would arise from 
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the residence of Mahometan merchants, he held 
out to them many encouragements, and observed 
towards them a disinterested and an honourable 
conduct Negative virtues only are expected 
from an Asiatic despot, and under such a sane* . 
tion his subjects might deem themselves fortu-* 
nate ; but the chief of Jumbo went farther than 
the forbearance of injuries ; he avowedly pro- 
tected and indulged his people, particularly the 
Mahometans, to whom he allotted a certain 
quarter of the town, which was thence denomi- 
nated Moghulpour ; and that no reserve might 
appear in his treatment of them, a mosque was 
erected in the new colony ; a liberality of dis*- 
position the more conspicuous, and conferring 
the greater honour on his memory, as it is the 
only instance of the like toleration in this part 
of India, and as the Kashmirians, who chiefly 
composed his Mahometan subjects, have been, 
since their conversion, rigorous persecutors of 
the Hindoos. He was so desirous also of acqui- 
ring their confidence and esteem, that when he 
has been riding through their quarter during 
the time of prayer, he never failed to stop his 
horse until the priest had concluded his ritual 
exclamations. Th# Hindoos once complainc^l 
to this chief, that the public wells of the town 
were defiled by the vessels of the Mahometans, 
and desired that they might be restricted to the 
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water of the river; but he abruptly dismissed 
the complaint, saying, that water was a pure 
clement, designed for the general use of man^ 
kind, and could not be polluted by the touch 
of any class of people. An administration so 
munificent and judicious, at the same time that 
it enforced the respect of his own subjects, 
made Jumbo a place of extensive commercial 
resort, where all descriptions of men experi- / 
enced, in their person* and property, a full 
security. 

The articles of merchandize constituting the 
trade of Jumbo, and Kash mire, are transported 
by men, usually Kashmirians, whose burthens 
are heavy, two of them making the load of a 
strong nxule, and the hire is fixed at the rate of 
four rupees for each carrier. The shawls, wheu 
exported from Kashmire, are packed in an 
oblong bale, containing a certain weight or 
quantity, which in the language of the country 
is termed 3, bidder^, the outward covering of 
which is a buffalo's or ox's hide, strongly sewed 
with leather thongs. As these packages are 
supposed to amount, with little variation, to 
a value long since ascertained, they are sel-^ 
dom opened until conveyed to the destined 
market A Kashmirian porter carries a load as 
a soldier does his knapsack, and when disposed 
to rest, he places under it a stick in the form 
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of a crutch which supports the load and assists 
him also in walking. Two causes are assigned 
Sot employing men only tit this service : an 
agreement, it is said, arising from a mutual 
jealousy, ha» been made between the chiefs 
bordering on either side of the river Chinnaun*, 
that no fixed bridge shall be constructed^ or 
any boat stationed on that stream. The other 
cause ascribed, which seSms to be more forcible, 
is the stupendous height and stccpnes^ of the 
intervening mountains, which renders the pas- 
sages dangerous, if not wholly impracticable;, 
to either a horse or mule. 

It appears that Jumbo continued to increase 
its power and commerce until the y^ar 177<J» 
the period of Runzeid Deve's death ; when ooe 
of his sons, the present chief, contrary to 
intention and express wili of his father, seized 
^ on the government, put to death one of his 
brothers, the intended successor, and imprisoned 
another who having made his escape, sought 
the protection of the Sicques. Pleased in having 
obtained so favourable a pretext for entering 
Jumbo, which they attempted in vain during 
the administration of Runzeid Deve, the Sicques 
promised to espouse the fugitive's cause with 
vigour. A small sum had been annually ex- 



♦ The fourth Punjab river from the eastward* 
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ncted by them from Jumbo, but in a much les* 
proportion than what was levied in the adjacent 
territories. The Sicqu^s, indeed, aware of the 
rtspectable state of the Jumbo force, and the 
ability of the chief, were contented with the 
name of tribute. - The most valuable divisioa 
of the Jumbo districts, lay in the plain country^ 
forming patt of the Northern Punjab ; which^ 
under pretence of affording assistance to the 
person who lately sought their protection, a 
^ body of Sicques have laid waste. They are now 
{KTOsecuting a vigorous war against the present 
dckitfy who, through the defection of many of hi^ 
^ople, driven by oppressions to' the party of his 
brother, became unable to make any effectual 
«tand ; and that hit ill fortune might be com- 
plete, he called into his aid, a party of Sicque 
mercenaries, commanded by Mhah Sing, a pow* 
erful officer in that quarter, who has firmly 
i;ita;blished his authority at Jumbo, and has 
^erected a fort at the south entrance of the prin- 
cipal pass leading into the Punjab. For de- 
fraying the expence incurred by the Sicque 
troojps, the Jum^K) chief has made itgorous de- 
mands op the native inhabitants of the city, 
and is now throwing an eye on the foreign mer- 
chants ; who, dreading his disposition, and 
necessities, have taken a general alarm. It was 
with much pleasure I saw the person on whom 
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my bill was drawn, a man of a fair and honouT" 
able character, enjoying, amidst these disorders^ 
a moderate security • He seemed to have pro- 
cured the favour of Mhah Sing, who, with other 
officers of the party, supported him against the 
designs of the Rajah, The pefson entrusted 
with the government of the town of Jumbo, 
during the absence of the chief then^ in the 
field, was so exact a counterpart of his master 
in the system of oppression, that I was advised 
to a speedy departure, lest I should fall under 
an inspection. Though much fatigued by an 
harassing journey, and the sale of my horse, 
with other necessary concerns, was to be ad-* 
justed, such was the ascendancy of my fears, 
that on the l6th of the month, I was ready to 
proceed. 

In laying before you these scattered pieces 
of intelligence, I must not forget to notice, 
that the courtesans and female dancers of the 
Punjab and Kashmire, or rather a niixed breed 
of both these countries, are beautiful women, 
an(| are held in great estimation through all the 
Northern parts of India: the merchants esta- 
blished at Jumbo, often become so fondly 
attached to a dancing girl, that, neglecting 
their occupation, they have been known to 
dissipate, at her will, the whole of their pro- 
perty ; and I have seen some of them reduced 
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to a subsistence on charity ; for these girls, ^ in 
the manner of their profession, are profuse and 
rapacious. 

My Kashmirian host, who continued to op- 
press me with kindness, had a brother living in 
the same house, who was so much afflicted with 
the rheumatism, that he could not stir out of 
his room. Possessing much useful information, 
with a pleasant sociable temper, I was glad to 
be admitted to his conversation, which equally 
amused me, and contributed to a knowledge of 
this quarter of India. .He gave me also some di- 
rections for my conduct in Kashmire, which were 
delivenedwith an air of candour^ and so apparently 
void of design, that I should have been ridicu- 
lously sceptical in not giving thein credit. The 
day I left Jumbo, he called me into his room, 
and in very affectionate language, said^ My 
friiend, you are now about visiting a country, 
whose inhabitants arc-of a character different 
from any you have hitherto sepn, and it be- 
hoves you to be wary and diligent, for they 
**are ,a subtle and keen people. You must 
particularly be on your guard against my 
•'brother, who is now. in that country, and 
will probably endeavour to borrow some of 
your money. Steadily withstand his solici- 
tations, nor lend him a rupee ; for if you do, 
the money is lost. Make your disbursements 
V0I-. I. u 



Qaly on the delivery of the goodt, aad, how* 
ever urgent he do not make any advance." 
He displayed, I thought, a singular trait of 
haneflrty in giving an advice wholly divested of 
a tendency to promote the interests of his familyi 
at the expenceof fair dealing. 

Though the districts of Buddeo and China* 
nah ^ do not at this ds^y form immediate ap* 
pendages of JuFpbo, they are 8<x intimately 
^epei^dent on its policy, that, ta avoid prolixity^ 
I wiill throw their limits into one description* 
' This united territory is bounded on the Borth 
hy the river Chinaun, which divides it from 
' Kisbtew^r ; on the east by independent Hindoo 
dislriota; on the south by Bissouly ; and oil the 
west hy the £unjali>. |t would be haiarding 
too hasty an assertion ta off^r any specific caU 
culation of the Jmnbo vevenne, a$ the larger 
nfioiety is prod need by import and export duties^ 
M"hich pre now in a ductnating »tate, and have^ 
bieen diroiQishing since the accession of thfr 
preaent cbief i hut the current information of 
thjB country, states the ordinary receipt at ive 
kcka of rupees, exclusive of the produce of 
Bftiddoo and Cbinanah. 

lam. Dear Sir, 

- Youra^ &c* 
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The fx equent introduction of 
the Sicques to your notice, will have naturally 
excited a desire to examine the history of this 
new and extraordinary people, who, within & 
period of twenty years, have conquered a tract 
of country, extending in certain directions 
from the Ganges to the Indus. My knowlecfge 
of the subject does not permit me to .deduce, 
6n substantial authority, theif history from the 
period in which Nanock their first institutor 
and law-givei" lived, or mark with an order of 
dates the progress which this people have made, 
and the varying gradations of their power, 
until their attainment of their present state of 
national importance. You who are apprised of 
the futility of the documents which compose 
the general texture of Eastern record*, who have 

* Neither the genius of the people nor the forih of their govern- 
meit is fevourable to the growth of history, which is rarely seen 
to flourish on despotic groHod. The actions of Astatic princes are 
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witnessed the irresistible tendency of an Asiatic 
mind to fictipn, and the produce of its ductile 
fancy, will grant me an indulgent scope, and 
will, I trust, believe, that though the body of 
the history be not complete, such parts only 
will be noticed, as are either founded on re- 
ceived tradition, or on those legends which 
have the least exceptionable claims to credit. 

Under shelter of this preliminary, I will 
proceed to inform you that Nauock*, the 
founder of the Sicque nation, M'as born in the 
year of the Christian aera I469, during the 
reign of Sultan Beloul f, at the village of Tul- 

usually recorded by their own scribes ; and we know that a large 
portion of the annals of India was manufactured under Imperial 
inspection. It is, therefore, scarcely within the verge of probability, 
that a writer, attracted by so powerful an influence, would have 
dared to have thrown the piercing light of history on the rdgnbg 
monarch, or even to have examined with freedom the. actions <rfhif 
ancestors, who li^ve, for more than two hundred years, mamtained 
an unbroken succession of the empire of Hindostan. Oriental 
speecli, pregnant with figure, and capable of expressing the wildest 
flights of fancy, disdains the limits of history. It is better fitted to 
•modi^late poetic strains, and describe the wide region of romance; 
where it can roam M;ithout restraint, and happily without the power 
of committing extensivc injuries. 

♦ He was of the Cfdttcry or second ca^d of Hindoos, and, accord- 
ing lo a secret belief of the Sicques, a species of secondary incar* 
nation of the Supreme .Deity. 

t A Patau King of Delhi, who reigned previous to Baber's 
conqu«st of Hindostan. 
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wundy * ] about sixty miles to the westward 
of Lahore. Nanock appears to have possessed 
qualities happily adapted to effect the institution 
of a new system of religion. He was inflexibly ^ 
just ; he enjoyed from nature a commanding 
elocution, and was endowed with a calm passive 
fortitude, which successfully supported him 
through the long course of a dangerous occupa- 
tion. The tenets of Nanock forbid the worship 
of images, and ordain that the places of public 
prayer shall be of plain construction, and devoid 
of every exhibition of figure. A book, intitled 
tht Grunthy which contains the civil and re- 
ligious institutes of Nanock, is the only typical 
object which the Sicques have admitt^ into 
their places of worship. Instead of the inter- 
mediation of subordinate deities, they arc di- 
rected to address their prayer to one God, who, 
without the aid of any delegate, is to be consi- 
dered the unassociated Ruler of the universe f. 

* This village is now known' by the name of Rhaypour. The 
terms given by the Sicques ta their places of worship, are Sunghut, 
Durmsallah, and Dairah, words signifying, in the Hinduee, an 
'assembly of the people, a charitably or pious foundation, and a 
. house. This last appellation seems to be applied in an eminent 
sense, as " the house." The Sicques, in commemoration of the 
place, of Nanock's birth, have erected an edifice at TuTwundy, 
where a grand festival is annually celebrated. 

f When it is noticed that the worship of the Hindoos is loaded' 
with a mass of puerile ceremony, and oftentimes conducted wiih a ' 



Thqugh many essential di^jrence^ ^^ist h^tvw^ 
th? religioys cqde of the Hindoos atid %h^% *f 
(be SicqucfSj a large Sipace of their groupd-^Wprk 
f^^hibits strong features of ^imil^rity, Tlie 
article indeed of the admission of proselytes 
ft^ong^t the Si^que^^ has caused an essential 
^eviatipn from th^ Hindoo system, a«d ap|«* 
nnHy levelled those barriers which were co»-^ 
structed hy Brimha, for the arrangement of the 
|difl^rent ranks and professions of his people^ 
Yet, this indiscriminate admisaioo, by tiicr 
qg^IiBeations which have been a<|q>ted> do 
.not widely infringe on the customs tncl pre^ 
jydices of those Hindoos who have emhrMcd 
f»ith ^ the Sicques. They still prwerre 
the distinctions which originally marked tlwif 
sects, and pe^rform many of the aneienti ^ 
refponiesi of their nation. They fwm vmtfi* 
monial connections only in their own triliea^' 
and adhere implicitly to the rules prescribed 
. by the Hindoo law, in the choice and pre- 
paration of their food. The only aliment 
used in common, by the Sicqucs at thisj day. 



ridicnlous grimace, it will not seem surprising that a creed, 
founded on principles calculated to promote the establishment 'o\ a 
' simple uniform religion, and promulgated by a man of distinguished 
Ijribe and exemplary manners, should draw to it proselytet even im 
tiie bigoted legioBsi of India. 
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is the pursaud or sacred breads from the par* 
ticipation of which no tribe or class of their 
people is excluded. 

Few events of historical importance are re- 
lated of Nanockj the founder of this sect; who 
possessing neither territory nor wealth, nor 
aided by the force of amis, preached his doc- 
trine in peace, and manifested, in the countriei 
which he visited, an unaffected simplicity of 
manners. He journeyed through most of the 
kingdoms in India, from whence, according to 
the tradition of the Sicques, he went into Per- 
sia and Arabia. In his travels, which Witfi 
short intervals continued for the space of fifteen 
years, he was attended by a Mahometan musi- 
cian, named Murdana, who became his convert^ 
and ever remained faithfully attached to his 
person* It is said that in one of the expedi* 
tions of Baberf into India, Nanock having 
been apprehended by some of the soldiers, was 
brought before that prrnce, who, informed of 
the sanctity of his character, treated him with 
respect and indulgence. As no records of the 

* The pur^Hud » said td be a composition of flour, butter, and 
certain spices ; llm bread, after being consecrated by the Brammsp 
is ilsQ used by some seeti of Hindoos in the ceremony of adminis- 
tering an oath, particularly in tbat quarter of the Orisaa province, 
contiguous to the temple of J uggud Nautt, 

t Babcr defeated tlie Patau ITmg of Hindoftarij in A. D* 132§. 
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Il^oghul Empire bear a testimony of the exis* 
tencc^ of this sect during the period in which 
Nanock lived, it cannot be supposed that his 
converts wer^ numerous or powerful* Nanock, 
accojrding ^ to the Sicque records, died in the 
month of August, A. D. 1539, aged seventy 
years, at Dayrah, a village on the banks of the 
IjLawee^ about forty miles to the northward of 
L^ore, where a vast concourse of people an- 
nually assemble, to perform certain ceremonies 
in. commemoration of the day of his decease. 
Nanock, though he had two sons, devolved the 
charge of the mission to his favourite disciple 
Anghut*, a Hindoo of the Chittery tribe^ to 
whom he also entrusted the publicationt of the 
laws and precepts of his doctrine. Anghuti 
\irh6 seems to haye passed his time in retirement, 
died about the year 1542, at the town of Kha- 
dour j, "^the place of his nativity. He was sue-* 
ceeded by Ammerdass, a native of the Lahore 
district, who .propagated the new doctrine 

* Nanock changed the original name of his successor, which 
was Lina. 

t The religious and historical writings of the Sicques, arc written 
in a character called the Gooroo Mhookee, or the language of the 
Gooroos, or priests. This letter, which is said to have been in- 
vented by Nanock, differs from the various characters in use amo&g 
the Hindoos. 

X A village in the Punjab, about forty miles to the eastward of 
Lahore. 
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without mblestation, and died in the year 1574v 
at the village of Govindual*. Ramdassf, who 
had espoused the (daughter of the last preceptor 
pf the Sicques, wa$ then chosen the representa- 
tiyeof tlieir sect. Thi» priest li ved in the reign 
pf .Acba?, and, according to the tradition of 
the Sicques, experienced some marks of that 
emperor's favour. Retiring in the latter part 
of his Ufe to a small district^: in the vicinity of 
Lahore, which Acbar bad granted to him, he 
founded the town of Ramdasspour. He repair- 
ed also and ornamented a reservoir of water, 
which had in anciient times been dedicated at 
that place by the Hindoos to their God Rarn^ 
an(} to which he now gave the name of Amrut 
Sir\. Ramdass made a compilation 6f the his- 
tory and precepts of his predecessors, and an- 
n^exing his own commentaries, ordaitied that his, 
disciples should form the principles of their 
faith on the doctrine set forth in the joint col- 
lection. Ramdass died at the town he had 
founded, about the year 1581, and was succeed- 
ed by his son Arjun, who having incurred thp 

• Situate on the Byas, the second Punjab rirer from the eastward. 

f This Gooroo was bom in the city of Lahore. 

} At the distance of twenty-four miles from Lahore. 
' § Jmrvt^ according to the mythology of the Hindoos, is a water 
said to bestow immortality on those who drink it ; and Sir, in ccr* 
tain dialects of the Hinduec, signifies a piece of water. 



diipltestire of a Hindoo* favoured by JebM^ 
go», was committed by that prince to tb^ pc!*^ 
seoqtton of his ^nemy; and* Im death, which 
happened in the year 1605, at Lahore^ WM 
eiuised, it is^^id, by the rigour of coftfinefnettb 
Hie sacce*sion devolved on HorrgoTind, 1m* 
only son, who, adt^ated by revenge for the eriiel^ 
tiw exercised on bi8 father, arid atfbngtj^ ^np^ 
pmted by the enthusiastic valour of his Mhe» 
tthtB, dragged the Hindoo from his houses 
though within the walls of Lahore, ftnd put him 
to death. Fearing the effects of the emperoi'* 
displeasure, Hurrgovind fled to Hurtarponr, a 
village founded by bis father, where he Cdllect-> 
ed an armed body for the defence of his peisoo, 
and according to the records of the ration, de^ 
feated a force that Jehanguir bad sent to punrsh 
hia rebellion. But the vein of incongrtKmS 
story which runs through the achievemeftita of 
tbia militant priest, precludes the derivatioti of 
any extensive historical use. The only pafSsagt 
deserving a serious iK>tice, represents, thAt M 
officer of Jehanguir, named Mahobut Khatt, 
effected the Sicque's submission to the emperor, 
who ordered him to be imprisoned in the fort of 
Gualior : but that after a short confinement^ he 
was, at. the intercession of Mahobut Khan,, set 



♦ Named Chauadoo^ 
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at Uberty. It is not aeen that Hurrgorind dis- 
turbed the pea(!fe of the Moghul government at 
a future period, but passing bis days in a recluse 
manner he died about the year 1644, at Khy- 
rutp^ur» a village in the Punjab. The Sicques 
conferred the office of priesthood On jHarray, 
the graqdsQH of Hurrgovind, though four of 
their late preceptor's sons were alive. No other 
mentiou i$ noade of Harray, thau that he died 
in the year 1661 at Khyrutpour. At his deaths 
a violent contest arose for the succession, which 
vas claimed by the respective adherents of his 
two aons^ Ramroy and Hurldshen, then in inr 
fancy ; but not being enabled to adjust their claims 
at hQxm^ they appealed to the courts of law at 
Delhi, where the opponents appeared, and set 
forth their several pretensions^ The cause it is 
said terminated in a permissioit being granted to 
the Sicques to nominate tlieir own priest ; wheiii 
ai^usting the contest, they elected Hurkishen^ 
who died at: Delhi in 1664, a short time after 
his investiture. 

HuKKiSHEDT was succceded by Taigh Bha- 
hauder, his uacle^ who appears to have been 
persecuted with inveterate animosity by the ad-^ 
herents of Ramroy; who being supported by 
some persons of influence at the court of Au- 
fungzebe, an order was obtained for the impri- 
sonment of the new priest. Taigh Bhahauder^ 
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after remaining in confinement at Delhi for the 
•pace of two years, was released at the iatreaty 
of Jay Sing, the powerful chief of Jaynaghur, 
who was ^t that titne proceeding to Bengal on 
the service of government. The Sicque ac- 
<Kmipanied his patron to Bengal, whence he re- 
turned to the city of Patna, which became his 
usual place of abode. The records of the Sicques 
say that Ramroy still maintained a claim to the 
priesthood, and that after a long series of viru* 
lent persecution, he accomplished the desti:uc- 
tion of Taigh Bhahauder, who was conveyed 
to Delhi by an order of court, and in the, 
year 1675, publicly put to death. The formal 
execution of a person, against whom, the 
Sicques say, no criminal charge M^as exhibited, 
is so repugnarlt to the character and the actions 
of Aurungzebe, that we are involuntarily led 
to charge the Sicques of a wilful misrepresentation 
of facts, injurious to the memory of the prince, 
and extravagantly partial to the cause of their 
priest. No document for the elucidation of 
this passage appearing in any of the memoirs of 
Hindostan that have reached my knowledge, I 
am prevented from discovering the quality of 
the crime which subjected Taigh Bhahaudet to 
capital punishment. 

GoviNl) Sing, then a youth, and the only 
son of Taigh Bhahauder, was called to the sue- 
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cession by the largest portion of the Sicque's dis- 
ciples : but the intelligence of his father's death, 
^ and dread of a like fate, had induced him 
to fly from Patna, whence he retired, after a 
series of various adventures, into the t'erritorry of 
Siringnaghur. Though Govind Sing could not 
then have reached his fifteenth year, he evinced 
many marks of a haughty and turbulent spirit, 
which was conspicuously shewn in his conduct 
to the Siringnaghur chief. On pretence of an 
insult being oiFered, he collected his party, 
which amounted, it is said, to four or five thou- 
sand men, and defeated a body of the Siringna- 
ghur troops ; but being worsted in some future 
action, or, according to the authority of the 
Sicque, obliged by an order of the emperor to 
leave the country of Siringnaghur, he proceeded 
with bis adherents to the Punjab, where he was 
hospitably * . received by a marauding Hindoo 
chief of that quarter. Endowed with an active 
and daring temper, the Sicque assisted hjs 
new associate in various expeditions against 
the bordering landholders, and often in oppo- 
sing the forces of government. The predatory 
conduct of Govind Sing rendering him obnox- 
ious to the governor of Sirhend, he was attacked 

* The dependencies of Mackaval, through which the river Sut- 
ledge runs, were given by this Hindoo to Qovincf Sing, where he 
founded certain villages. 
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and driven from his place of residence. Being 
afterwards discovered amongst the hills in tbo 
northern parts of the Sirhcnd districts, be wat 
so vigourously pressed by the imperial trodpo, 
that, abandoning his family and effects, he wa9 
compelled to save himself by speedy flight. 
Vizier Khan, the governor of Sirhend, sullied* the 
reputation he had acquired in this service, by 
putting to death, in cold blood, the two 
younger sons of Govind Sing, A severe ven- 
geance was taken for this act at a future period 
by the Sicques, who, giving a loose to savage 
and indisciiminate cruelty, massacred the Ma-t 
bometans, of every age and sex, thai fell into 
their hands. After his late disaster, Oaviiid 
Sing found a secure retreat in the Lacky Juii<> 
gles which its natural defence, a scarcity of 
water, and the valour of its inhabitants bad 
rendered at that day impregnable. But when 
the resentment of government abated, he re- 
turned without molestation to bis fwmtt resi* 
dence in the Punjab. The Sicques say, he even 
received marks of favour from Bhabander Shab, 
who, being apprised of his military abilities, gave ' 
him a charge in the army which marched into 
the Decan to oppose the rebellion of Ram^ 

* A woody country, situate in the northern part frf <hc Punjab, 
tad famoivs for a breed of excellent horses, called the Jungle Taoee. 

t.TheJatts. 
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buchib^ Govind Sing was assassinated durmg 
thia expedition by a Pa tan soldier, and he died 
of hii wounds in 1708, at the town of Nan* 
deret» without leaving any male iaaue; and a 
tradition delivered to the Sirqiies, limiting their 
priests to the number of ten, induced them to 
appoint no successor to Govind Sing. A Sicque 
tlisciple, named Dunda, who had attended Go* 
vind Sing to the Decan, came, after the death of 
his chief, into tlie Punjab ; where, claivning a 
merit from his late connection, he raised a small 
force, and in varif)us desultory enterprises, esta- 
blished the character of a brave but cruel soldier. 
His successes at length drew to his stamkrd the 
whole body of the Sicque nation, which had now 
widely deviated from the precepts of their foun- 
der, A confidence in their itrengtb, rendered 
presumptuous by the absence of the emperor, 
had made them rapacious and daring, and tJie 
late persecutions, cruel and enthusiastic* Bun* 
da, after disper^iing the parties of the lesser Ma- 
bometan chiefs, attacked the forces of Vtzier 
Khan> the governor of Sidiend, who fell in an 
fction that was fought with an obstinate valour, 
but ended in the total defeat of the imperial 
troops. The Sicques expressed an extraordiiury 

• A brother of BhahauderSbah, 

t Nandert is situate near the blinks of the Goda very, tt»out 160 



joy at this victory, as it enabled them to satiatd 
their revenge for the death of the sons of Goviud 
Sing. The wife of Vizier Khati, with his chil- 
dren, md a vast multitude of the inhabitants of 
Sirhend, were destroyed with every species of 
wild fury. The mosqires were overthrown or . 
polluted, and the dead, torn out of their gravcSj 
were exposed to the beasts of prey. A party of 
Sicques had at the same tirpe penetrated the 
greater Duab, and seized on the town and cer-. 
tain districts of Saharanpour *^ where they ' 
slaughtered the inhabitants, or forcibly made 
them converts to the new faith. Bunda, who 
had riapidly acquired the possession of an exten* 
sive territory, was now deserted by his good' for- 
tune. He had crossed the river Sutledge with 
an intention of carrying his conquests to the 
westward, but being encountered by Shems 
Khan, an imperial officer who commanded in 
that quarter, he was repulsed with a great loss. 
The Sicque's troops employed in the Duab expe- 
dition, had even approached the vicinity of 
Delhi, but they were defeated by the forces of 
the empire, and driven back to the districts 
which still remained subject to Bunda. 

Such was tlie situation of the Sicques when ' 
Bhahauder Shah finished the Decan campaign, 
and returned in the year 1710 to Hindostan. 

* For its situation, see Rennell's map. 



Alarmed at the ptogress, and irritafcfd atJ'^hfe 
crueiHes they had exercised, he marchdd towards 
their stations with a determination to crush the 
sect, and revenge the injuries that had Ifeen in- 
flicted on the Mahometan i*eligion. Sultan 
Rouli Khan, one of his principal officers, ad van- . 
ced with a division of the army, and encoun- 
tcring the Sicques on the plains of Sirhend, put 
them to flight after a bloody conflict; and a 
party of the fugitives who had taken refuge with 
Bunda, in a strong post, were made prisoners, 
though not before their chief had escaped. The 
Sicques who survived this disaster, though com- 
pelled to disperse, and their chief to wander 
about the country in disguise, were not conquer- 
ed in the reign of Bhahaudfer Shah.' The death ♦ 
of this prince impeded the success of an active 
pursuit which had been madb after the van- 
quished sectaries, on whose lives a price was set 
in every part of the empire. Conformably to 
the order of the last priest, the disciples of Na- 
nock had permitted the growth of the hair of the 
head and beard. An edict was therefore issued, 
compelling the Hindoos of every tribe to cut off 
their hair. 

Jehakder Sjllkiif, who succeeded to the 
empire, made* a feeble effbrt to accomplish the. 

• ♦ Bhahauder Sliah died about the year 17 J^. 

f Thig Emperor reigned only a few months. ' • 

VOL. I. X 
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^extirpation of the Sicques ; but his short reigm 
being involved in an alternate ser^^s of de^ 
bauchery, and tumultuoua defence of his country 
againsfe the invasion of Furruck Sir ; this people 
were encouraged to. emerge from their conceal- 
ment, and again take up the sword. In th^ reign 
of Furruck Sir*, the Sicques, who had then col- 
lected a large forcef, were vigorously Attacked 
by Abdul Sumet Khan, the governor of Lahore, 
Mrho gave them battle near the fort of Lpghur;!; 
and gained a decisive victory. Those . who es- 
caped, took shelter with Bunda in Loghur, but 
being closely invested, and reduced to eKtrei|»e 
distress from hunger, they surrendered at dis- 
cretion ||. The captives were copveyed in tri- 
umph to Delhi, where being exhibited in an 
ignominious manner to the inhabitants of the 
city, they met a deserved fate, for their savs^e 
and,often unprovoked cruelties. Yet they met 
it with an undaunted firmness, and died 
amidst the wondering praise of the populace. 

Having thus briefly related the origin of 
the Sicques with a chronolQ|;icaI nptifre of 

* Furruck Sir's reign continued from 1712-3 to 1719. . ^ 
f The Sicque forces amounted, it is said, to 20,000 cavalrj. 
+■ Situate about one hundred miles to the north-west of Lahore. 
|j This event happened in 1714. 

§ The Sicques affix to their proper name the word Sing ; which 
signifying a lion in the Sanscrit language, the appellation of Sing 
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their ten priests, and the issue of fiunda^s at-» 
tempt to establish an independent dominion^ I 
will interrupt the historical narrative at this 
period, by a summary description of dertain 
domestic ordinances established by Nanock 
and his successors. The person desirous of be- 
coming a member of the Sicque doctrine, is 
conducted into the presence of five or more of 
their people of any class or profession, assem* 
bled for the occasion ; ' when one of them pours 
inta the hollow of his band a little water, 
which, being touched by the toe of the Sicques, 
the proselyte swallows, previously repeating the" 
words — TVah^ gooroojee ka khalsah^ wah goo- 
roojee ka futtah'' After the performance of 
this obligation, a cup. filled with sherbet is in- 
troduced, out of which he drinks five times, 
and repeats at intervals the afore^mentioned 
ejaculation. At-- the conclusion of this cere* 
niony, the convert is instructed in the use of 
a prayer of great length, in which thie religious, 

belongs properly to the military order. The civil body of the 
people, artisans, merchants^ and all the lower classes, being deno- 
minated Mcques^ or disciples* 

* These words, composed of the Arabic and Hindoo languages, 
convey a benediction on the government of the Sicques, and on 
the memory of their priests. The Sicques salute each other by 
the expression Wah Gooroo, without any inclination of the body, 
or niotion of t}ie hand. The government at large, and their armies, 
are denominated Khaha and Khdsajec, 
X 2 
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moral, and j)oIitlcal duties of a Sicque are set 
forth, and the observance of them enjoined. 

The first part, of the initiation observed in 
admitting a proselyte, denotes the equality of 
the followers of Nanock, and is designed to 
destrpy that fabric of ceremony and form, 
* which thfc Hindoos are now taught to consider 
as the essential principle of their religion : but 
the purpose of the Sicque priests in elevating 
the new religion on this simple base, has been 
but partially executed. The military Sicques 
permit the hair of the head and beard to grpw 
long ; they usually fix an iron bracelet on th^ 
left hand, and they are prohibited the use of to- 
bacco. These regulations, which were probably 
instituted by their law-givers to distinguish them 
from other nations, are now become duties of a 
primary class, and seem almost to form the es- 
sence of their creed *. By a law of Nailock, 

* This would appear to be an effect naturally produced m 
the minds of the bulk of mankind, who eagerly fix tlieir at- 
tention and their affections on exterior objects; which having been 
taught to behold with sentiments of respect and religiotis en- 
thusiasm, they become so strongly attached to them, that a portion 
of temporal welfare, with the hope of future happiness,^ seems 
among many nations to depend on a rigorous observance of form. 
A conspicuous example of this disposition was evinced in the rage 
which the Russians, manifested on being obliged hy Peter to sha^^e 
tiieir beards. The prince perhaps encountered less danger and 
difficulty in giving a new form and new manners to the empire, 
than in accomplijjiin^ that change la the persons of his^ub^ects. 
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widows arc expressly forbidden to destroy them- 
selves at the death of their husbands, and are 
permitted to renew the ceremonies of marriage. 
But so strong is yet the adherence of the 
Sicques who have been converted from the 
' Hindoo tribes, to the ancient customs of their 
country, that many of their women are seen as- 
cending the funeral pile ; nor are they ever in- 
duced to enter a second time into the connubial 
state. The Sicques, after the manner of the 
Hindoos, bury their dead and they oblige the 
Mahometan converts to adopt the like usage. 
They hold a lamentation for the death of any 
person criminal, and equally unjust as to be 
afflicted with grief at the payment of an equitable 
debt, or the surrender of a trust. Their belief 
of a future state seems to correspond in most of 
its parts with the metempsychosis of the 
Hindoos ; and as a sketch of that system has 
been already given^ any further explanation of 
it is unnecessary. 

The Sicque nation is composed of two dis- 
tinct sects, or orders of people ; those who com- 
pose the most ancient one are denominated 
Khualasah*j and adhere, with little deviation, 
to the institutions of Nanock, and the eight 
succeeding priests ; in obedience to which, the 

* Khmlasah convey* virtually the same meaning in the Arabic 
as Kkalsah, which signlfiespurr, genuine, &c. 
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Khualasah sect are usually occupied in oivil and 
domestic duties. They cut off the hair of their 
heads and beards, and in their manners and ap- 
'|>earance resemble the ordinary classes of the 
Hindoos *. 

The modern order of the Sicques, intitled 
Khaha, was founded by Govind Sing; who, de- 
viating from the ordinances of his predecessors, 
imparted a strong military spirit to his adhe- 
-ffents, whose zealous attachment enabled bim to 
indulge the bent a fierce and turbulent 
temper, ^nd to give scope to an ambition, natu- 
rally arising from the power which his {>opUlarity 
created. Govind Sing is said to have restricted 
his sectaries from the use of tobacco, and to have 
enjoined them to permit the growth, of the 
beard, and the hair of the head* The military 
division of the people is composed of the Khalsa 
sect, which, from a native harshness of features 
and haughtiness of deportment, is conspicuously 
discriminated from that of the Khualasah, and 
otTier classes of the foreign converts. 

For the space of seventy years after tlie 
death of Nanock, the growth of the Sicques 
was slow, and their conduct M'as i'egulated by a 
temperate discretion. But when the Moghul 
empire had received its mortal wound from the 

^* I have been informed that matrimonial connections are 
occasionally formed between the Hindoos^ and Khualmnh Sicc^ues, 



commotions ^rhich arose amongst l3ie sons and 
tlie grandsons of Aurungzebe ; when it was no 
longer guided by the skilful and vigorous hand 
which had diffused wisdom and spirit through- 
out its vast -machine, the disciples of Nanock 
lissued into tbe field, and participated in the 
varying fortunes of the day. The rebellions of 
the distant proviiices, and the fections and in- 
trigues of the court, events which rapidly fol- 
lowed the death of Aurungzebe, gave a pow- 
erful aid to the exertions llf the Sicques, who, 
improving the favourable occasion, carried, their 
depredations, even in the reign of Bhahauder 
Shah, tp tbe environs of the capital. The-situ- 
Stion ♦ of the country where the doctrine of the 
Sicques had been the most widely promulgated, 
and where they first formed a military body, 
contributed to augment their powir, as well as 
alford shelter against a siipefior force of their 
enemies^ On the skirts of forests and moun- 
tains, impervious to cavalry, they enjoyed also 
the benefits arising from the vicinity of an 
opulent populous territory, .which at once 
horded a store of converts and plunder. 

The* Sicque common-wealth acquired an 
active, strength from the spirit and valour of 
Bunda, who had inspired them with a zeal, 



In the vicinity of the Punjab mountains. 
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which rendered meritorious every act of cruelty 
to the enemies of their faith, and gave their at- 
tacks, until opposed by the collected force of 
the empire, an irresistible impulse. The success 
of this fierce adventurer, had allured to his 
standard a numerous body of proselytes: some 
to obtain a protection against the. rapacity of 
the Sicque government, pthers to take shelter 
from the oppressions or just demands of the em^ 
pire I whilst many embraced the new doctrine, 
from the hope of pafticipating the plulider of 
the Punjab, The larger portion of the converts 
were of the tribe of Jatts * and Goojers ; a 
people who are chiefly seen in the northern parts 
of India. They are esteemed skilful and active 
husbandmen, but notorious for a turbulept and 
restless temper. 

The defeat and death of Bunda effected a 
total de$truction of the power of the Sicqucs, 
and, ostensibly, an extirpation of their sect 
An edict was issued by Furruck Sir, directing 
that every Sicque falling into the hands of his 
officers, should, on a refusal of embracing the 
Mahometan faith, be put to the swoid. A va- 
luable reward was also given by the emperor, 
for the head of every Sicque ; and such was the 
keen spirit that animated the persecution, such 



* The Khalsa Sicqucs have largely originated from these tribes. 
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the success of the exertions, that the name of a 
Sicque no longer existed in the Moghul domU 
nion. Those who still adhered to the tenets of Na- 
nock^ either fled into the mountains at the head 
of the Punjab, or cut off their hair, and exte- 
riorly renounced the profession of their religion. 

After a period of more than thirty years, the 
spark that bad lain concealed amongst the ruins 
of the fabrick of Nanock, burst forth, and pro- 
du,ced a flame which hath never been extin- 
guished. It is mentioned that the Sicque forces 
appeared in arms at the period of Nadir Shah's 
return from Delhi * ; when the Persian army, 
incumbered with spoil, and regardless of order^ 
^as attacked in the rear by detached predatory 
parties of Sicque cavalry, who occasionally fell 
upon the baggage-guards, aud acquired a large ^ 
plunder. During' the periods of tumult and 
distress, which followed the Persian f, and the 
first Afghan invasion, the Sicques emerged more 
conspicuously from their places of concealment; 
and collecting a numerous party of promiscuous; 
^dv^nturprs, they soon rose into military im- 
portance. Even at the low ebb to which the 
Sicques had been reduced by the destruction of 
their force, the death of their leader, and the 
proscription of their sect, they had continued 



* 1739. 



t From the year 1739 to 1746^ 
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to resort secrttly to Am rut Sir; and as the 
iattention of the empire became, at subsequent 
periods, fixed on subjects that demanded an 
undivided forcc,^ the Sicques were not molested 
in visiting their favourite place of worship, 
which gradually rose into the capital of their 
narrow territory. M^er Munnoo*, the gor 
vernorof Lahore in the reign of Ahmed Shahf, 
alarmed at an increase of power, the evils of 
which bad been already manifested by the de- 
vastations of the Sieques in his own country, 
made a vigorous attack on them ; and it is 
supposed that their force would then have been 
annihilated, had not this people found a strc* 
huous advocate in his minister Korah Mu^ who 
-was himself of thd Khualasah sect, and diverted 
Meer Munnoo from reaping the full fruits of the 
superiority he had gained. 

ApiNA Beg Khan, an officer in the service 
of Meer Munnoo, had been sent with an army 
into the centre of the Sicque districts, which he 
;overrun ; and, encountering their army sottc 
time in the year 1749, had defeated it with 
great slaughter^. A permanent accommodation 

* The son of Kummer-ud-Deiin, the Vizier of Mahomet Shah. 

t This prince succeeded to the Empire m 1747; and was deposed 
in 1753. 

X This action was fought near the village of Mackavaul, mthe 
florthern districts of the Punjab. 
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was ultiniately effected through ^e meriiation of 
Korah Mtil, between the Sicques and the gover-- 
nor of Lahore ; who being engaged in operations 
that ted to mdre interestmg objects, the Sic- 
ques were left at liberty to acquire strength, and 
enlarge their territory, which extended from 
the vicinity of Lahore, to the foot of the moun- 
tatiis. Whilst Korah Mul lived, his influence 
over the Sicques confined them to their own 
limit, and restrained their depredations. But 
the death of this officer," who was slain * in an 
action fought with the Afghans, and the tumiilt 
wl^ch arose at the decease of Munnoof, from 
the various competitors to the government of 
Lahore, enabled . the Sicques to fix the basis of 
a power, which, though severely shaken at a 
subsequent period, has raised them from a law. 
less banditti to the rank of sovereigns of an ex- 
tensive dominion. The Charm which' had so 
powerfully operated in augmenting and con- 
solidating the spacious empire of the Indian 
Moghuls, and had in the eastern world pro- 
claimed it invincible, was now broken ; and a 
wide theatre was opened, in which every band 
of bold adventurers had an ample scope to ex- 
ercise their courage, and where the most alluring 
objects were held out to the grasp of ambition 

♦ The death of Korah MiU happened in the year 1751. 
t Meer Mimnoo died in .the year 1753. 
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and avarice. THc southern territories had becSn 
dismembered from the empire ; and the Persians 
and Afghans, the Marhattas and the Sicques, 
had severally plundered and laid waste the nor*- 
thern provinces, and the capital. . 

After the death of Meer Munnoo, and a 
rapid succession of fleeting governors, the go- 
vernment of Lahore devolved on Adina Beg 
Khan* ; and the court of Delhi, in opposition 
to the arrangements of the Duranny Ahmed 
Shah, who had annexed the Lahore province 
to his dominion, avowedly supported the power 
which Adina Beg had. assumed in the Punjab. 
The courage and military experi^ence of this 
officer fpund an active employment in curbing 
the turbulent and rapacious spirit of the Sic- 
ques : but aware of the advantages that would 
arise from a confederacy with a peopleii whose 
depredations, accompanied with every species 
of rapine, could not be prevented without con- 
tinued warfare, Adina Beg made au alliance 
with the Sicques, founded on a scheme of com- 
bined hostilities against the Afghans, whose 
territories t he invited .them to lay waste, with- 
out requiring participation of the booty. Every 

♦ The officer who defeated the Sicques at the battle of Macka- 
vaul. 

t The Afghans were at that time possessed of ^ tract of country^ 
Feaching from the Chinnaim river to the Indus. 
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infringement of the compact ;l)eing severely 
resented by Adina Beg, the Sicques were rarely 
seen interrupting the peace of his government. 

The court of Delhi, having by hitrigue and 
occasional military aids, zealously contributed 
to promote the successes of the Lahore chief ; 
Ahmed Shah brought an army in the year 1756 
into India, to recover the possession of the 
Punjab, and to punish Ghaze-ud-Dein, t^ie 
minister of Alumguir the Second, who had 
assumed an absolute authority in the capital* 
Adina Beg, an active supporter of the minister's 
interests, which were closely united with his 
own, not having a sufficient force to meet 
Ahmed Shah Duranny in the field, fled into the 
adjacent mountains, where he remained in con- 
cealment until the departure of the Afghan 
prince to his northern dominions. 

In the year 1757, or 1758, a numerous army 
of Marhattas*, after subduing the adjacent 
territory, arrived in the city of Delhi, where 
their chiefs assumed an absolute sway. Adina 
Beg, aware of the benefits of an alliance with 
the Marhattas, represented to their chiefs, that 

* They had been invited into Hindogtan by Ghaze-ud-Dein, to 
support an administration which was detested by the people, and 
opposed by a party at court. Had not the arms of Ahn^ed Shah 
the Duranny prevailed over the Marhattas at the battle of Panni, 
frett, it is probable that the Mahometan power would have htm 
extinguished in India. 
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tbe Punjab garrisons, weakened by the departure 
of Ahmed Shah, would fall an easy conquest to 
their arms, which he offered to reinforce with 
his party, and the influence he possessed in that 
quarter. The Marhatta army moved without 
delay into the Punjab, and, expelling the Af- 
ghans from Sirhend and Lahore, reduced to 
their power a tract of country that extended to 
-the river Jaylum* National commotions cal- 
ling the principal Marhatta officers into the 
Decan, they appointed Adina Beg Khjjh, whor 
had largely promoted their success, the governor 
of Lahore: but he died early in the fdllowing 
year, at an advanced age, highly celebrated 
in Upper India for his military and political 
talents. 

' Tke Sicques, awed by the superiour power of 
the Marhattas, and fearful of incurring^the re- 
sentment of Adina Beg, had not, during his 
government, carried their depredations into the 
low country. In the course of the several 'Ex- 
peditions Mhich the Afghans made into Ihdia 
under Ahmed Shah, they were severely ha- 
rassed by the Sicques, who cut off m.any of their 
detached parties; and evinced, in the various 
schemes of annoying the Afghans, an indefatiV 
gable intrepidit}'. 

» Ahmkd Shah, having, in conjunction with 

* The fiftli Punjab river from tbe eastward- 
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the Mahometan chiefs of Hindostan^ routed 
the combined forces of the Hindoos at tlie bat- 
tle of Pannifrett, in tlie beginning of the year 
1761, and driven the Marhattas from the nor- 
thern provinces, meditated a full revenge on the 
Sicques; who, during a small interval of his 
absence, had, in the latter end of the same year, 
seized on the largest division of the Lahore 
province. Early in the year J 762, he entered 
the Punjab, which he overran with a numerous 
army, dispersing the Sicques wherever they ap- 
peared, and diffusing a general tenor by the 
havock which marked his invasion* The Af- 
ghan soon became possessed of all the low coun- 
try, and the Sicques, dismayed at his rapid suc- 
cess, and the cruelties exercised by his fierce 
soldiery, abandoned the plains, and sought a 
shelter with their families in the skirts of the 
mountains. A large party of Sicques had reti- 
red towards the northern districts* of Sirhend, 
which being more than an hundred miles distant 
from Lahore, the station of the Afghan army, 
they were not apprehensive of any immediate 
attack. But the motions and onset of Ahmed 
Shah were equally rapid and dreadfuK He fell 
suddenly on this body in February I762, having 
marched from Lahore in Jess than two days, and 

• Tlie villages of Goojerwal and B^affpour, -were at tliat time 
tfeeir common places of refuge. 
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cut to pieces, it is said, twenty-five thousand of 
their cavalry. The Sicques, in thtir day of 
success, having defiled and destroyed the 
mosques and other sacred places of the Mahome- 
tans, compelling also manyof them to embrace 
the faith of Nanock, now felt the savage ven- 
geance of their enemies. Amrut Sir M'as razed 
to the ground, and the sacred waters choked 
Dp with its ruins. Pyramids were erected, 
and covered with the heads of slaughtered 
Sicques : and it is mentioned, that Ahmed Sliah 
caused the walls of the principal mosques which 
had been polluted by the Sicques, to be washed 
with their blood, that the contamination might 
be removed, and the ignominy oifFered to the 
religion of Mahomet, expiated. Yet these 
examples of ferocious rigour did not quell the 
native courage of the Sicques, who' still con- 
tinued to issue from their fastnesses, to hover on 
the rear of the Afghan armies, and to cut off 
their scattered parties. 

Ahmed Shah, in the close of the year 17^2, 
returned into Afghanistan, which, being com- 
posed of provinces recently conquered or. ac- 
quired, and inhabited by a warlike fierce peo- 
ple, demanded a vigilant personal attention. A 
body of his troops commanded by an officer of 
distinguished rank, had been stationed in tbe 
Lahore territory, aiul in the capital, which was 
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Strongly garrisoned. But soon after the march 
of Ahmed Shah, theSicques were seen descend- 
ing from their various holds on the Punjab» 
which they rapidly laid waste, and after several 
desultory acsions, in which the Afghans were 
defeated, they besieged, and, what seems extra- 
ordinaky, they took the city of Lahore ; where 
wildly indulging the enmity that had never 
ceased to inflame them against these severe 
scourges of their nation, they committed vio- 
lent outrages. The mosques that had been re- 
built or restored to use by the Mahometans, 
were demolished with every mark of contempt 
and indignation ; and the Afghans, in chains, 
washed the foundations with. the blood of hogs^ 
They were also compelled to excavate the re- 
servoir at Amrut Sir, which in the preceding 
year they had filled up. The Sicques, however, 
keenly actuated by resentment, set a bound to 
the impulse of revenge ; and though the Af- 
glian massacre, and persecution must have been 
deeply imprinted on their minds, they did not, 
it is said, destroy one prisoner in cold blood* 

The records of the Sicques give a relation of 
a battle fought with the Afghans, previously to 
the capture of Lahore : but as its asserted issue 
(does not correspond with the series of success, 
which conspicuously in India accompanied the 
Afghan arms under Ahmed Shah, or stand 

▼ OL, I. Y 
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support^ by collateral proof to which I 
have had access, { aB> n^cmianly kd to doubt 
part pf thf Sicqae'f r^ation. This event 
h w4 t;q;hava happened In October 1762, wimt 
the eollcetedhody of the Sicque nation, aoioimt'^ 
ing to aixty thousand cavalry, had formed a» 
junction f* the ruina of Amrut Sir, fo? the pep- 
pose of pfrfori^ing ^we appointed ceremoii^ 
and where they resolved, expecting the ,attackv 
to pledge their national existence on^ thq event 
of a battle. Ahmed Shah, at that time en* 
camped a* I-ahore, marched with a strong force 
tp Amrut Srr% and imtnediately engaged the 
Sieques ; avIto, roused by the fury of a desperate 
a^venge, in sight also of the gnxind sacred 
the founders of their religion, whose monu- 
ments had been destroyed by the enemy, they 
wtve then to conibat, displayed,, during a bloo^ 
dy contest, which lasted from the morning un** 
til night, an enthusiastic and fierce courage^ 
which ultimately, forced Ahmed Shah to draw 
off Ilia army and retire \vi4h precipitation to 
Lahore. Tl>e Sieques, it i^ also ei&id, pursued the 
enemy to that city, v4iich they took after a 
^ort siege; and that Ahmed Shah, having 
madie his escape before the surrender, crossed 
tl>e Indus. Any probability of this event can 
only be reconciled by a supposition,^ that the 

* This place is afiout fortj- miles to the westward pf Labpre,-. 
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army of Ahmed Shah had suffered some extra- 
ordriiafy reduetions, previouely to the period in 
which thw occurrence* is said to have happened^ 
Without a further discussion of this clouded 
ftct, we will proceed to the common annals of 
the day, where it is seen that the Duranny re* 
turned into the Punjab, in the autumn of 1763 ; 
when he fetook Lahore, and again drove the 
Sicqties from the low countiy. The snecesses 
of this prince, though decided at the moment, 
were not followed by either a benefit to himself 
or to the country he conquered ; and could be 
only traced by slaughter and rapine : for in the 
course of the following year, during his short 
absence, the Sicques ravaged the Punjab, ex- 
pelled the Afghan garrisons, and pursued their 
fortune with so vigorous a rapidity, that during 
the year 17^4, they had over-run, and seized on, 
an extent of territory reaching from the borders 
of the Indus, to the districts of Delhi. 

Ahm£d Shah, in the three following years, 
continued to maintain a desultory war with the 
Sicques ; but possessing no treasure in India, 
fearing also the effects of a remote residence 
from his native dominion, he^ must have at 
length shmttk from the difficulties of conquering 
a numerous people, who, when driven from the 

, ^ A total ecli^ df the sua is said to.have happened on the day 
of action, ' ' 
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plains, possessed impenetrable retreats in forests* 
and mountains; and, what was more dreadful 
to their enemies, *an. invincible courage: 

AvTXK the year 1767, the period of his last 
campaign in India, Ahmed Shah seems to have 
wholly relinquished the design of subduing the 
Punjab, The Sicques now became the rul^s of 
a large country, in every part of whicji they 
established an undivided authority, and raised 
in it the solid structure of a religion, in the 
propagation and defence of which, their perse- 
vering valour merits no common applause. 

TiMUR Shah, the reigning prince of Afghar 
nistan, the son of Ahmed Shah, had made war 
on the Sicques with various succes3* During 
the interval of his last campaign in India, he 
wrested from them the city, with a large divisioa 
of the province of Moultan ; which the Sicques,^ 
contrary to the spirit of their national character^ 
evacuated, after a weak resistance. This surren* 
der might on tte first view he termed pusiilani* 
mous, especially when the inactive dispositioa 
- of Timur ia considered ; but it scenes to have 
been a natural consequence of their eternal divi- 
sions, and the fears entertained by the body at 
large, of the increase of individual power. The 
dominions of the Sicques, whose limits are ever 
in a state of fluctuation, was, in the year 1782, 
bounded on the north by the chain of mountains 
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that extend io an oblique line across the head of 
the Punjab ; on the east, by the possessions of 
the emperor and his officers, which reach to Pan- 
nifrett and Kurrwaul ; on the south-east, by the 
Agra districts ; on the south, by Moultan; and 
on the west by the Indus, except where the 
town and independencies of Attock, and some 
petty chiefships, are interspersed. 

The Sicques have reduced the largest portion 
of the territory of Zabitah Khan, leaving him 
little more than the fort of Ghous Ghur, with a 
very limited domain in its vicinity. This c^ief, 
♦he degenerate son of Najeb»-ud*Dowlah, Has 
made no vigorous effort in his defence; but 
(thinking to soothe them, and divert their 
^croachments, assumed the name of a Sicque, 
and ostensibly, it is said, became a convert to 
the faith of Nanock It is not seen that he 
<lerived any benefit from his apostacy ; for at the 
period of my journey through the Duab, the 
.Sicques were invading his fort, and he was 
^reduced to the desperate alternative of calling 
jn a body of their mercenaries to his assistance. 

In the beginning of the year 1783, a party of 
Sicques traversing the Ghous Ghur districts, ap- 

♦ Durm Sing, was the name taken by Zabitah Khan. He was 
succeeded by his son Gholam Bhahauder, in 1785, who, though an 
active soldier, and respected by the Sicques, is not emancipated 
from their power. 
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proached the Gaages, where it forms the western 
limit of Rohilcund, with an intention of croe^ 
sing the river, and invading the country of the 
Vizier, Being at that time in Rohilcund, I 
witnessed the terror and general alarm whidi 
prevailed amongst the inhabitants, who, desert-^ 
ing the open country, had retired into forts 
and places inaccessible to cavalry. The Sicques, 
perceir. ing the difficulty of passing a river in 
the face of the Vizier s troops, which were posted 
on the eastern bank, receded from their purpose. 
This fact has been adduced to shew that the 
Sicques command an uninterrupted paasage to 
the Qanges 

Thus have I laid before you, according to 
the most substantial authorities that I coold ob- 
tain, the origin of the Sicques ; their first teni- 
torial establishment^ and the outlines of the 
progress they made, in extending a spacious do» 
minion, and consolidating the power wtiich they 
at this day possess. We have seen this people, 
at two different periods, combating the force of 
the Moghul empire, and so severely depressed 
by its superior strength, that the existence of 
their sect was brought to the edge of aiinibi* 
lation. The Afghan war involved them in a 

* The Sicque forces assembled again in the beginning of the 
year 1785, when they entered the province of Rohilcund^ and 
having laid it waste, for the space of one hundred miles^ they re- 
turned unmolested. 



6Ctic» of still more grierous calatnUy as they 
hatd then, laid the foundalipn of a g^ro wiug power^ 
and more sensibly felt the tavfkges of a fortniabld 
foe. They \me dri vet? front the satiotuary of 
*heir religion, and pcfrsecuted with a rage which 
seemed to keep pa€e with the increasing strength 
.^nd inveteracy of their enemy : yet We have 
«ecp, that in the lowest ebb of fortune, they 
retained the spirit of resource ; that they boldly 
seized on every hold which offered support; 
jsi^dj by an invincible perseverancei^ tbtt they 
^ultimately rose superior in a contest with tlie 
most potent prince of his age; Grand auxiliary 
4:auses operated also in the forma^tion and final 
^ablishment of the Sicques' dominion. It hath 
already been noticed, that the first efforts of 
vthis people commenced at a time when the Mo* 
ghul empire lost its energy and vigour ; when 
intestine commotions, the intrigues of a tuixu- 
^ious court, and the defection of distant gover- 
]K>rs, had promoted the increase of individual 
' interests, and a common relaxation of alle* 
fiance. ' 

THjB decis:ive superiority obtained over .tl>e 
Sicques, by Meer Munnoo^ would, we must be- 
lieve^ with a judicious applicalHon of its use3, 
have removed to a fartl>er distance the< rank 
which this state now maintains in Hindostan* 
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To developc the actions of meh, with whose his* 
tory we are trivially acquainted, woold be fa- 
bricating too refined a system of speculation ; 
nor would I now investigate so obscure a sub- 
ject, were it not to generally observe, that thf 
preservation of the Sicques from the effects of 
Meer Munnoo's success, appears to have been 
largely promoted by the interference of his mi- 
nister Khorah Mul, who, bting himself a Sicque, 
^ naturally became a trusty advocate of the sect ; 
and who, it is said, completed his ascendancy 
over the Mahometan, by a considerable donation. 
But the distracted state of Ahmed Shah's Af- 
ghan and Persian dominion, which .urgently 
called ^ri a personal administration, afforded the 
Sicques the most favourable occasions of ac- 
complishing the conquest of the Punjab ; and it 
IS probable, that, had the Afghan prince beea 
enabled to prolong his campaigns in Hihdostan, 
the Sicques would not, during his life, have at- 
tained anj^ extensive degtee of national consre- 
quence, 

I FIND an embarrassment in applying a dis- 
tinct term to the form of the Sicque govern- 
ment, which, on the first view, bears an ap- 
pearance of aristocracy ; but a closer exami- 
nation discovers a large vein of popular power" 
branching through many of its parts, Nq 
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Iioiiorary or titular distinction is conferred on 
any member * of the state, and the chiefs are 
treated with a deference that would seem to arise 
only from the military charges they may at the 
instant be invested with, and from a self-pre- 
serving regard to the subordination necessarily 
required jn conducting an armed body. Though 
^orders are issued in a Sicque army, and a species 
of obedience obi^erved, punishments are rarely 
inflicted ; and the chiefs, who often command 
parties of not more than fifty men, being nu- 
merous, its motions are tumultuous and irregular. 
An equality of rank is maintained jn their civil 
society, which no class of men, however wealthy 
or powerful, is suffered to break down. At the 
periods when general councils of the nation 
were convened, which consisted of the army at 
large, every member had the privilege of deli- 
vering his opinion ; and the majority, it is said, 
decided on the subject in debate. The Khalsah 
Sicques, even of the lowest order, are turbulent 
people, and possess a haughtiness of deportment, 
which, in the* common occurrences of life, pe- 
culiarly marks their character Examples of this 
disposition I have myself witnessed, and one of 
them l think merits a distinct notice. In tra- 
velling through the Siringnaghur country, our 

* The posterity of the ten priests are occasionally denominatedi 
f iirgadabs, that is, descendants of a saint, or prophet 
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^arty was joined by a Sicquc horseman^ and 
being desirous of procuring his acquaintance, X 
:studiou8ly offered him the various attentions 
^hich men observe to those they court. But 
the Sicque received nay advances with a fixed 
reserve and disdain, giving me, however, no in- 
dividual cause of offence ; for his deportment to 
the other passengers was not less contemptuous. 
His answer, \fhen I asked him the name of bis 
chief,- was wholly conformable to the observa- 
tions I had made of his nation. He told me 
(in a tone of voice, and with an expression of 
countenance, which seemed to revolt at the idea 
of servitude) that he disdained an earthly su- 
}>erior, and acknowledged no other master than 
his prophet ! 

The civil and military government of the 
Sicques, before a common interest had ceased to 
actuate its operations, was conducted by ge- 
neral and limited assemblies, which presided 
over . the different departments of the state. The 
grand convention, eallednn their language Goo- 
rimottOj was that in which the army met to 
transact the more important affairs of the nation; 
as the declaration of war or peace, forming alii 
ances, and detaching parties on tlie service of 
the year* The amount of the contributions levied, 
on the public account was reported to this as- 
isembly, and divided among the chiefs, propor- 
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tionably to the number of their troops. They 
were at the same time obliged to distribute a 
certain share of this property to their soldiers, 
who, on any cause of dissatisfaction, made no 
hesitation in quitting their service, and following 
a mx)rc popular kaden Subordinate officers 
were established for registering the political cor- 
respondence of the state, and for providing war- 
like stores ; and the administratit^n of ecclesias* 
tical affairs was entrusted to a certain society of 
rcligieuse, composed chiefly of the descendants 
of their original priests, but they did not pos*- 
sess any influence in the temporal regulation of 
the state. These were the principal ordinances 
enacted by the first chiefs, when the people were 
united, and a common object governed their 
fmblic conduct. The dominions of the Sicques, 
now widely extended, have been since divided 
into numerous states, which pursue an inde- 
pendent interest, without a regard to general 
policy. The grand assembly is now rarely sum* 
moned, nor have the Sicques, since the Afghan 
. Iirar, been embarked in any united cause. 

Their military force may be sjaid to consist 
essentially of cavalry ; for, though sonie artillery 
is maintained, it is awkwardly managed,»and its 
uses ill understood ; and their infantry, held in 
low estimation^ usually garrison the forts, and 
are employed in the meaner duties of t*he service. 
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A Sicque horsetnan is armed with a matchlock 
and sabre of excellent ^ metal, and his horse is 
strong and well formed. In this matter I speak 
from a personal knowledge, having in the course 
of my journey seen two of their parties, each of 
which amounted to about two hundred horse- 
men. They were clothed in whit^ v^ts *, and 
their arms were preserved in good order: the 
accoutrements, consisting of priming-horns and 
ammunition-pouches, were chiefly covered with 
European scarlet cloth, and ornamented with 
gold lace. The predilection of the Sicqiies for 
the match-lock musquet, and the constant use 
they make of it, causes a difference in their man- 
ner of attack from that of any other Indian ca* 
valry ; a party, from forty to fiftyj advance in 
a quick pace to the distance of a carabine shot 
from the enemy, and then, that the fire may be 
given with the greater certamty, the horses are 
drawn up, and their pieces discharged ; when, 
speedily retiring about a hundred paces, they 
load, and repeat the same mode of annoying the 
enemy. The Jiorses have been so expertly 
trained to the performance of this operation, 
that, on receiving a stroke of the hand, they 
^op fmm a full career. But it is not by this 
mode of combat that the Sicques have become 

♦ A long calico gown, having a close body and skeyes, with a 
white skirt. 
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a formidable people* Their successes and con- 
quests have largely originated from an activity 
unparalleled by other Indian nations, from their 
endurance of excessive fatigue, and a keen re- 
sentment of injuries. The personal endowments 
of the Sicques are derived from a temperance 
of diet, and a forbearance from many of those 
sensual pleasures which have enervated tlie 
Indian Mahometans. A body of their cavalry 
has been known to make marches of forty or 
fifty miles, and io continue the exertion for 
many successive days. 

The forces of this nation must be numerousi 
though I am not possessed of any substantial 
document for ascertaining the amount. A Sic- 
que will confidently say, that his country can 
furnish three hundred thousand cavalry, and, 
to authenticate the assertion, affirms that every 
person, holding even a small property, is pro- 
vided with a horse, match-lock, and side-arms. 
But in quaUfication of this account, if we admit 
that the Sicques when united can bring two 
hundred thousand horse into the field, their 
force in cavalry is greater than that of any other 
state in Hindostan. A passage which I extract- 
ed from a memoir*, written at Delhi in 1777, 
exhibits a lively picture of this people in their 
military capacity. " The Sicques," it repre- 

* I believe it was written by Colonel Polier. 
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sents, " are in general strong and' well made ; 
accustomed from their infkncy to the most 

" laborious IJfe, and hardest fare, they make 

*• inarches, and undergo fatigues that really ap- 
pear astonishing. In their excursions they carry 
no tents or baggage, except, perhaps, a small 
tent for the principal officer : the rest shelter 
themselves under blankets, which serve them 
also in the cold weather to wrap themselves 

" iUy and which, on a mrarch, cover their saddles. 

*• They have commonly, two^ sonoc of them 
three, horses each, of tVie middleisfze, strong, 

" active, and mild tempered. The provinces 

*^ of Lahore and Moultan, noted for a breed of 
the best horses in Hindostan, afford them an 
ample supply ; and indeed they t«ke the 

** greatest care to increase it by att meaM iA 

^* their power. Though they make merry on 
the demise of any of their brethren, ^thcy 
mourn for the death of a horse : thus shelving 
their love of an animal so necessary to them 
in their professional Capacity. The food of 
tl)^ Sicques is of the coarsest kind, and such 
as the poorest people in Hindostan use from 
necessity. Bread, baked in ashes, and soaked 

" in a mash made of different softs of pulse, 
is tlie best dish, and such as they never in- 
dulge in but when at full leisure; otherwise, 

" vetches and tares, hastily parched, is all they 
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care for. They abhor smoaking tobacco, for 
^ what reason I cannot discover ; but intoxi- 
cate themselves freely with spirits of their 
own country manufacture. A cup of the 
last ^hey never fail taking after a fetigue al 
** night. Their dress is extremely scanty : ^ 
" pair of long blue drawers, and a kind of 
checkered plaid, a part of which is fastened 
" round tlie waist, and the other thrown over 
the shoulder, with a mean turban, form their 
*^ clothing and equipage. The chiefs are dis- 
" tingutshed by wearing some heavy gold 
bracelets on their wrists, and sometimes a 
" chain of the same metal bound round their 
turbans, and by being mounted on better 
horses : otherwise, no distinction appeal's 
amongst them. The chiefs are numerous, 
*^ some of whom have the command of ten or 
twelve thousand cavalry; but this power is 
confined to a small number^ the inferior 
^* officers maintaining from one to two thou- 
*• sand, and many not more than twenty or 
thihy horses; a certain quota of which is 
" furnished by the chief, the greater part being 
*^ the individual property of the horsemen. 

From the spirit of independence so invariably 
infused amongst them, their mutual jealousy, 
and rapacious roving temper, the Sicques at 
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this clay are seldom seen co-operating in national 
concert, but, actuated by the influence of an 
individual ambition, or private distrust^ they pur* 
sue such plans only as coincide with these mo* 
ti ves* An example of their forces being engaged 
in opposite interests, has been noticed in the 
case of Mhah Sing, who succoured the Rajah 
of Jumbo, against the Sicque party, which had 
invaded his country. Before the chiefs of the 
Mountaiueers country, at the head of the Pun- 
jab, were reduced to a tributary state, severe 
depredations were copimittcd on them by the 
Sicques, who plundered and destroyed their 
habitations, carried off thie cattle, and, if strong 
and well formed, the male children, who were 
made converts to the faith of Nanock. But 
since the payment of a fixed tribute has been' 
stipulated, which does not amount to more than 
five per cent, on the revenue, the Mountaine!ers 
are little molested, except when the Sicques 
have been called in to adjust their domestic 
quarrels. 

The extensive and fertile territory of the 
Sicques, and their attachment and application 
in the .midst of warfare to the occupations of 
agriculture, must evidently produce a large re- 
venue. The districts dependent on Lahore in 
the reign of Aurungzebe, produced, according 
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to Mr. Bernierj a revenue of two hundred and 
forty-six lacks and ninety-five thousand rupees* ; 
and wc are naturally led to suppose, from the 
industrious skill of the Sieques in the various 
branches of cultivatioHj that no great decrease 
of that amount can have taken place since the 
Punjab has fallen into their possession. 

An extensive and valuable commerce is also 
maintained in their country, which has been ex- 
tended to distant quarters of India; particularly 
to the provinces of Bengal and Bahar, where 
many Sicque merchants of opulence at this time 
reside. The Omichund who took so active, 
though unfortunate^ a share in the revolution? 
which the English effected in Bengal, was a 
Sicque ; as is bis adopted son, who is now an in- 
habitant of Calcutta. Merchants of every nation 
or sect, who may introduce a traffick into their 
territories, or are established under their govern- 
ment^ experience a full protection, and enjoy 
commercial privileges in common with their owa 
subjects. At the same time it must be noticed^ 
that such immunities are granted only to those 
who remain amongst them, or import wares for the 
immediate supply of the Sicque markets. But the 
foreign traders^ or even travellers, who attempt 

^ Two millions four hundred and sixty-nUe thousfltid five hun- 
dttd pounds sterliiigr at two sbllliags for the rupee. 
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to paM iChroUgh the PuTy^b> are often pl^iodensd^ 
and wufiny ill-treated. In the even( p^no moles- 
tation being offered to people of thia descriptioiv 
the escape is ever spoken of with a degree of 
joyful surprise) and a tbanjcsgiviug is offered to 
Providence for the singular escape. This con- 
duct, inimical to the {progress of civilization^ 
and an impediment to the influx of wealth, pro- 
ceeds^ from, an ex^treme jealousy of strangersi 
added to a rapacity of temper, which make them 
averse to the encouragement of any scheme 
in wlK>se success they do not immediately par* 
ticipate. ^ 

Tu£ Sicques 'are not rigorous in thcip stipa- 
latkxns with the Mahometan prosely tes^ who,- if 
they abstain from beef's flesh (which is held » 
equal abliorrence by the Sicques as by the Hin^ 
doos), and perform the more osteusibleduties, as^ 
burning their dead, and preserving the- hair of 
the head, an indulgent latitude is granted m4ill 
the other artioles of the creed of Nanock. Tkt 
Mahometans who reside in ^e Punjab^ aie 
subject to oceasionaT . oppression, and oftea 
to the Insult of the lower classes of tik 
pec^le; among whom it is not an uncom* 
tnoQ practice to defile the places of worship, by 
throwing in the carcases of hogs and other 
things held impure by the Musselman law. 
The. Mahometans are also prohibited from an- 
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ftouncing thdr stated times of prayer, which, 
conformably to their usage, is proclaiined in a 
loud tone of voice. A Sicque who in the chase 
' shall have slain a wifd hog, is frequently known 
to compel the first Mahometan he meets tti carry 
to his home the body of the animal; and, on 
being initiated into the rites of their religion, the 
Sicques will sottaetimes require a Mahometan 
convert to bind on his arm the tusk of a boar, 
that, by this act of national impurity, he niay 
the more avowedly testify a renunciation and 
contempt of the tenets of his former faith. 
These facts will sufficiently mark the haughty 
and insulting demeanour, wiiich, with few de- 
viations, forihs a prominent feature in the cha- 
racter of the military Sicques ; but we may also 
ascribe a certain portion of their severe and (ion- 
tumelious treatment of the Mahometans, to a 
remembrance of recent injuries. 

The discordant interests which agitate the 
Sicque nation, ^nd the constitutional genius of 
the people, must incapacitate them, during the 
existence of these causes, from becoming a for- 
midable offensive power ; nor are they invested 
with that species of executive strength which is 
necessary to advance and establish a distant 
conquest. In the- defence and recovery of their 
country, the Sicques displayed a courage of the 
most obstinate kind, and manifested a perse* 

22 
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vcrance, under the pressui^ of calamities, which 
bear an ample testimony of native resource, when 
the common danger had roused them to action, 
and gistve but one impulse to their spirit. Should 
any future cause call forth the combined efforts 
of the Sicques to maintain the existence of 
empire and religion, we may see iome ambitious 
chief Led on by his genius and success, and, ab- 
sorbing the power of his associates, display, from 
the, mips of their commonwealth, the standard 
of monarchy. The page of history is filled 
with the like effects, springing from the like 
causes. Under such a form of government, I 
have little hesitation in saying, that the Sicques 
would be soon advanced to Ihe first lank 
amongst the native princes of Hindostan ; and 
woifld become a terror to the surrounding 
states*. 

I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

'Ji ■ • • 

* Mhadgee Scindia, a Marhatta chief, by seizing the relics of 
the Imperial atithority and d6main, has placed himself in the 
situation which the Sicques must have been desirous of occupying. 
This resolution will naturally create a national enmity, perhaps a 
contest, between the northern branch of the Marhatta empire, and 
the Sicques. 
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LETTER Xn. 



Kashndrti Aprils 1783. 
Dbar Sw, ... _ • , 

On the 17th of April, I left 
Jumbo ; and, accompanied by a Kaihiiiinan 

, servant, who carried my baggage, I reached the 
small . village of Dunsbaulah, after a^itifhl; 
journey on foot, of ten cosses. A review of my 
ieet, too plainly shewed that they had not been 
proof against the steep and rocky roads T had 
clambered over ; indeed they had suffered so 
severely by bruises and exdoriations, that I 
could scarcely walk. 

Having bound up my feet with bandages 
soaked in oil, I reached, on the 18th, though 
with difficulty,, the village of Nagrolah — five 
cosses. During these two last days, I paid, at 
thi^ different custom-houses, certain small fees 
of office, which were not authorized charges ; but 

^ being known to be a stranger, aifd apparently in 
a condition to satisify the demand, I was seldom 
permitted to pass a custom-house unmolested. 
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Though the lacerations in my feet gave me much 
pain, especially at the first setting off, I pursued 
my journey in good spirits, being protected by 
the quiet disposition of the people, and sure of 
procuring a good meal in the evenings, with 
commodious lodging, ^^fie iirkt night, we were 
received ^ into' a retail ^bop, at Dunshaulah, 
where I slept on my large ^lanket, and supped 
on sofne spiced meat and biscuits, which my 
Jumbo host had provided : and at Nagtdlah we 
wnie :aiicioilinkodk&tl by ^ Mahometan family, 
whp '9»i|)pli4d line ^\ih a Coding bfed* ' , ' 
QH the JOth^ LHttcrcr4«i^t coiiesi. The 
lUtt^r jjsrfc of the j4ti!me^ kd tae tip a Kgli and 
steep btU^ aod the sun, thm at hs tneriditir 
Ihsighty hid nearly overpowered me; when, oft 
a sudden, I fo^nd myself on a summit, wheat 
aome charitable Hindoo had erected a imtdtf bat 
a eool, building*,, plentifully supplied with 
pots of water. Under this ht)fi|>ttable shade, I 
was perdiiitt^, thikigb a M^bstmattm, to rest 
during the day, and to sleep at night. Many 
Hindoos came in for •the benefit of the \mter 
and shade, and observing that I M-pis teme, they 
treated me with an attentive kindness, aad dis* 
pensecl with my rising when any of their principai 
people entered. 

* Called, in the language of the country, Durmsdlcn, which 
B\gnfie9 h cboritable foundation/' 



the immber of those who oame to 
p&trtake of tlw ^hwttable B«es of this house^ 
wa^ a Mahemetafi, whd^ gaculatiag his Bk- 
millah^y laid himself down, without ferther 
oeremony, in the interior quarter of the apart- 
ment. A Hindoo of rank, accompanied hy 
iseveral attendants, entered soon after, and ob- 
serving that the mendicant had occupied 
the mo9t convenient as well as honorary plit^ 
and that he offered no mark of attention or 
tespeet, the Hindoo ordered that his chattels, 
which were heavy, should be thrown into the 
Toad. On exclaiming against this act of gecN 
tion, he was told, that though the house was 
«^ctcd for the purpose of common accdntnid* 
-dation, with no view of occluding any nation 
01^ sect; yet in some cases, as in the present, 
an obscryance of precedency and deference was ' 
necessary. This anecdote will serve to gene- 
rally delineate the native difference betwixt the 
temper of a Hindoo and a Mahometan. What 
'ido you think would have been the reception of 
m Hindoo, particularly of a religious order, had 
become hi to a karavanserah, in a Mahometan 
<:duDftry, and thrown his brass pot, his rice, or 
;peas, into an apartment which Mahometans had 
jjreviously 0ccu[ried r Could the Hindoo have 



An Arabick conipaimd word^ signiffiiig lathe iiame of God.^ 



acted wi^h such andi^cretion—jbJs -punish ment 
would have beea jioore disgraceful and * sev«»pc 
than death. , From long oliserv^tioQ, lean with 
coQfidence say, that the Hindoos are a more 
temperate peopl(&, jand qiuph more useful in the 
vairioMs relations of life, than any class of Ma- 
hoin^ns that have come within my know^ 
liedgjff. _ : . 

Ax the vicii^ity of Nagw^ah commence- the 
districts of the Chinnanee phief, a depend^t 
on Juipbo, who possesses a revenue of about a 
lack of rupees. This chief does not remit any 
(ribute to his superior, but assists his govern* 
ment with ii quota of troops in the event of 
exigency ; and conformably to this tenure he 
now serve§ in the campaign against the Sicque^^. 

the ^Qth, at Chiiinanee ; a neat and po^ 
pulous tbwn, ' situate on the brow of a hill; at 
the foot of which, on the eastern side, runs^ 
rapid stream, passing to. the left. This channel 
is.passed by nieans of two stout fir beams, one 
of which reaches from the shore to an insulated 
rock in the centre of the current, on which it 
is fastened by wooden stakes; and the othec 
extends from the rock to the opposite bank. 
The. velocity with which the water was precipi- 
tafcd, its roaring noise, and tlfe narrow shaking 
bridge, gave full Occasion for the use of my 
eye, aqd thp steadiness of niy head. Chjn- 



tianee, I w^s taxed in the sum of a riipee for 
permission to c^Oss the river Chinnaun, whic& 
forms the western limit of this chiefship; 

On the aist, at Dumomunjee — seven cosses; 
A few scattered houses; in one of which L was 
accopimodated by a Kashmiriiin family, wfaa 
had taken a farm in that qilarter. The appraadi 
to this viHage leads through* a valley, cov'ered 
with luxtiriaht herbage, andr interspersed with 
some of: the most beautiful shrubs I ever saw. 
From Jumbo, hither,' the road tended, as nearly 
as I could ascertain, . to the east atd east-by-^ 
south ; but from the. vicinitjf of Dumomunjee 
it leads to the north and north^by- west 

On the SSd^ at Na>ism4n— nine cosses : ft^ 
small village jn the Ki$h(ewer country ; tfait 
only independent Hindoo territory I have yet 
seen in India. This day, crossed the Chinnaun, 
usually denominated at this place, from the 
mode of crossing it, the Chickah. The manner 
of conveying pibssengers and all sorts pf property 
over this stream is curious, and deserves expla* 
nation. The Chinnauu is about seventy or 
eighty yards broad, and, like the rivers of this 

* My servant informed me that robberies are oftea committed 
HI these parts, by the inhabitants of an 'adjacent district; and to 
avoid whicbj trayeUers have been induced to make a deviation 
from the more direct track* But I apprehend that the abrupt 
steepness of some of the rang^ of mpuntains in this quarter, has 
cauicd this oblique directioo. 
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j>art of India, fr6ni the declivity of tbc dc>utttry^ 
very rapid. On the opposite bankA are iiited 
strong wooden posts, of about four fleet ia 
height, on the upper etids of wiiicih^ stout rc^e 
is tightly extended, and is joined belpw to H 
timalkr one, by hoops of twbted osierisi'^lii the 
centre of the small rope, to whith only the 
lK>ops are ^mly attached, liangs a Tehicle of 
net-woffc, for the convcyanoe of merchandise 
and passengers, which is supported from the 
main rope by a wooden slider, in the fc^m and 
«ize of a bullbck's yoke, to whose etids the 
vehicle is fastened ; and a sufficient kngth of 
both ends of the stnali rope |>crmits it to be 
landed on dther side of the river. It appears 
that the seat, or, as it is termed in tUs country, 
the Chickah, is by mutual agreement kept ott 
the Kishtewer side, during the ni^t. In defi- 
ance of my passport, the officer, at theChinnanee 
limit, taxed me in an additional fee ; and I wa» 
also compelled to buy my way through an infe- 
rior tribe of harpies, who infested the water-^ 
side. AnxioiUs to arrive at the end of the stage, 
being both hungry and tired, I endfea*rourcd M 
pacify their clamours ; but other demands were 
yet against me : for this extraordinary race of 
ferrymen, having conveyed my servant and but 
little baggage over half of the river, kept them 
swinging there, and dedared. that they slwuld 



be detained until a second payment was- made. 
Though this impediment materially affected me,. 
I could npt resist laughing at the awkward 
position of the unfortunate domestic, who bawled 
out to me, from his slack rope, that they were 
a pack of hardened rogues, and that he would 
lather be kept hanging all night, than consent 
to give them a farthing more* But the neces- 
sities of my situation cooled my resentment, and 
obliged me to purchase his release. 

At Nausman, I waited on a Mahometan of 
some distinction, who was travelling intp Kash-^ 
mire, and I requested permission to travel in his 
suite, that I might with more success, I in- 
formed him, repel the dreaded attack of the 
custom-house officers ; who, since my departure 
from Jumbo, had extorted a larger sum than 
was proportioned to the state of my finances. 
At the distance of every ten or twelve miles 
i[Tom Jumbo to the Chinnaua river, one of these 
petty tyrants takes his stand ; and on the pay- 
ment of a stipulated sum to the government, 
collects the public duties, as well as enforces 
every spedes of private exaction; and such 
taxes have become the more grievous to the 
merchant^ by their being equally levied on the 
transportation of goods through a district, as 
at the actual place of sale. From Kashmire to 
Lucknow ai;e not less than thirty stations at 
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which a duty of three and four per cent, is levied 
on' every quality of merchandize : this charge, 
Urith the expences necessarily incurred in the 
course of a tedious and distant land-conveyance, 
largely enhances the price of shawls in the lower 
part of India. Zulphucar Khan, the pei^on 
whom I had addressed, readily offered me as- 
sistance, and admitted me, without reserve, 
mto his party. This Khan had lately served 
the chief of Jumbo, and had been employed in 
the management of a district which that chief 
holds in Kashmire. But on the charge of some 
default, the Mahometan was recalled ; and, after 
undergoing a rigorous confinement, as well as 
severe tortures, the effect of which h^d de- 
stroyed his right hand, he was permitted^ to 
retire into Kashmire, where his family now 
resides. 

On the 23d, we proceeded six eosses^ and 
halted on the summit of a steep and uninhabited 
mountain: the air, in itself bleak, was' made 
painfully cold by the fall of a heavy raln^ which 
did not cease during the night. It were almost 
superfluous to say, that the person who makes 
this journey, should possess a strong and vigo- 
rous constitution, and he should also endeavour 
to cordially wean himself from the desire of 
every luxury. 

On the 24tli, at Hullweiggin, a village com- 
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posed of dctadlte hamlets — five cosses. The 
journey of this, day consisted wholly of clam* 
bering over hills, and I may add, rolling down 
them. The protection of the Khan was con- 
spicuously manifested at this custom-house, 
where I only paid one quarter of a rupee ; and 
being uqw considered an established member of 
his family, I was treated at our places of halt 
with much civility. All the custom-l^ouses on 
the north side of the Chinnaun, are in the hand« 
of Kashmirians^ who have found in the Hindoo 
districts a safe and profitable retreat from the 
oppressions of their own government The in- 
habitants of Kishtewer are Hindoos, though the 
chief is a Mahometan ; but we may suppose up 
very rigid one, for either he, or his father, be- 
came a convert, to eflFect some purpose with thq 
governor of Kishmire- 

On the S5th, at Bannaul— seven cosses. A 
small village, dependent on Kashmire; where 
we were accommodated in a mosque*, the com? 
mon lodging of Mahometan travellers,, in places 
not supplied with karavanserahs. Much hali 
and i;ain having fallen this day, the path, a 
winding and narrow one, became so slippery^ 
that our progress was very slow; and my shoes^ 
which were purchased at Jumbo, now evinced 
so many wide marks of dissolution^ that i was 

^ * It was small, and built of wood. 
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obliged to tie them to my fect'^th cords. At 
the distance of three cosses to the south-east of 
the village of Bannaul, we passed the boundary 
of a division of the K^fehm^re territory, lying 
without the greater Circle of mountains. The 
governors of Kashmire permit the fertile valley 
of Bannaul, of ten or twelve miles in length, to 
remain uncultivated, that it may not afftMrd shel- 
ter or provision to the bordering Hindoo states ; 
who, in former periods,^ have, through this tract, 
•pproached the interior passes of Kashmire. 

On the 96th, at th^ town of EKirroo, or Sur- 
roo, a station — seven cosses; The first part of 
this road leads over a mduntain, whose ascent 
is completed, in a winding direction, at six 
miles. On the summit, then, covered with snbw^ 
except where a stream of water intervenes, arc 
seen the plains of Kashmire, extending, in a 
long range, from the south-east to the north- 
westj and exhibiting a beaatiful diversity of 
landscape* The view, long a rare one to me, 
was highly grateful, and excited a train of 
pleasing ideas, which the successful progress of 
my journey contributed ta heighten, and which 
I continued to indulge, until tlie extreme chill- 
ness of the air compelled me to descend into a 
warmer climates 

Havin® now brought you to a near view of 
this land of pleasure, I am urged, thit the de- 



fl^ri^tion may be more explftnatory, to call back 
your attention to the country and people I have 
lately visited. — From Lall Dong to the Ganges^ 
the face of the country forms a close chain of 
woody mountains^ and, did »ot one or two ttii- 
serable hamlets feebly interpose, you would pro- 
nounce that division of Siringnaghur fitted only 
for the habitation of the beajsts of the forest 
Elephantt abound there, in numerous herds f 
but are not to be seen, it is said, on the west side 
of the Jumna. In the vicinity of Nhan, the coun- 
try js interspersed with law hills, and frequently 
opens into cxtenw ve valleys ; Avhich having, per- 
haps, ever lain waste, are overgrown with low 
wood. From thence to Ballaspour, the scene i* 
changed into piles of lofty mountains, whose 
narrow breaks barely serve to discharge the de- 
scending streams. From Bellaspour, fertile val- 
leys, though not wide, extend to Bissouly, where 
the country h again covered with high hills, 
wltieh, ^«^lth little variation, stretch to the 
Hmits of Kashmire. The boundaries of Kish- 
tewer, except to the place of my entrance and 
departure, are not specified ; nor is the amount 
€>f the revenues ; an oihission caused by my in- 
ability to procure any substantial authority. The 
toad from Lall Dong to Kashmire, as accurately 
as could be ascertained, from an obser\^ation of 
the sun's, course, tended generally to the nerth- 
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west, w€st-north- west, land west- by-north j ex- 
cept where the deviation is otherwise noted. 
The sides of the inhabited mountains produce 
wheat, barley, and a variety of the sraail grains 
peculiar to India. The cultivated spaces pro- 
ject from the body of the hill, in separate flats, 
iu the form of a range of semicircular stairs.: 
with a broad base and a narrow summit. , The 
ground, M'hich is strong and productive^ has 
bc^i propelled, it should seem, into these pro* 
jections by the action of the rains, which fall 
among these mountains with great violence, 
from June till October; and is now preserved, 
in this divided and level state, by buttresses of 
loose stones, which bind in the edge of every 
flat.. Rice is also cultivated in the narrow val- 
leys, but not in a great quantity ; nor is it 
the usual food of the inhabitants, who chiefly 
subsist on wheat, bread, and pease made into a 
tliick soup. From Nhan, the northern sides of the 
hills produce the fir*, in great plenty ; and in 
the country between Jumbo and Kashmire^: arc 
seen man^ pines ; but I observed they only grew 
on the north face of the mountains. I have frc- 
qijently eat my meal under the shade of a spread- 
ing willow, which here, as in Europe, delights 
in hanging over a streani. The climate is not 
favourable to fruits and vegetables, being too hot 

* That spccios of it called the Scots fir. 



f(S^ the PersSdi ; prodactsi atii*^ ftbt 'stifficieritly 
wiri-ife W iriktu^^'t^^ bf^ India: though tl^c 
#Wte mtilhtih:y which, M 

Juimbb, ii of a lai^gfe slife/'ind df an exquisite 
flavour; The v?lk^5 of the Mountaineers, 6f 
rathef thdr haiftfeti, statd gienefatly on tlie 
ht&# of a hill, and cbii^ist of from four to six or 
eight sliiall scattered houses ; which are built of 
rbWgfc stones, laid in a clay loam, and "usually- 
flat-jfbofed : I liave also Seen, though not often, 
sloi)itig roofs of wood. The resinous parts' o^ 
fhejQr, cutin 3lip$, supply the common uses of the 
lamp, in all the places where that tree abounds ; 
biit the method of extracting its turpentine, or 
tir, doe^' not siiem to be known. The natives 
6f theiii^'niount^lns are compose^ of tlie dilS^r- 
elit classes of flipdpos, and little' other differ- 
ence of manners exists between them and th6s6 
df ihe' southern quarters of India than is seed 
fi^iftongst apebpie.who Occupy the high and lo^ 
lapd^ of the sam^ country. The scarcity of 
wealth'^ by. depressing the growth of luxury, has 
gTven thejnii a rude simplicity of character, and 
has impeded the general advancctncnt of civili- 
zalibn. They ha;ve? no spacious biiildingsf fbt 
pi^vate or public use, nor in the perforbiatiCe bf 
religious oi£ces do they observe those minuter or 
refined ceremonies that are practised by the 
southern Hindoos. 

VOL. I. A A 
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At fauUah Mhokce* a small volcanic fire is* 
Sties from the side of a mountain, on which the 
Hindoos have raised a temple that has long been 
of celebrity and favourite resprt aniong the people 
of the Punjab. , Fire being the purest of the ele- 
ments, the Hindoos consider it, as did most of 
the ancient Asiatic nations, the. fittest emblem 
to represent the Deity. All places which pro- 
dvice a subterraneous flame are held sacred by the 
Hindoos, who do not permit any image to be 
placed near it ; believing that other symbols 
would tend to sully the purity of this . represen- 
tation i and I have often noticed, that those 
Hindoos who are most conversant in the rites of 
their religion, never omitted, at the firist sight 
of fire in the course of the day, to offer up a 
prayer of adoration. The Mountaineers invaria- 
Jjly reserved the beard, and, instead of bowing 
tlie head in salutation, as in Lower India, they 
embrace the party addressed, and incline the 
head over his left shoulder. The growth of the 
beard is encouraged, perhaps, from a certain 
ferocity of disposition incident to their situation, 
and generally predominant in the dispositibn of 
>Iountaineers, which prompts them, in differ* 
ent modes, to shew a disdain and contempt for 

* This word signifies " The mouth of the flame." The place 
is situate eight or nine miles to the northward of Nadonc, jfchc pria- 
cipal town in the Kangrah country. 
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the softer manners of the natives of the low 
Country *; 

The women have the olive complexion, are 
delicately shaped, and evince a freedom ia 
their manner, which, without a tendency to 
immodesty, or connected with the habits of 
licentiousness, seems the result of the common 
confidence reposed in them by the men : I havq 
seen a woman stop, though carrying a pot of 
water, and converse unreservedly with passen- 
gers ; giving them an information of the road, or 
aiiy other ordinary .intelligence. Their dress con- 
sists of a petticoat, with a border, usually of differ- 
ent colours ; a close jacket, covering half of the 
waist; and a loose stomacher to the fore part of 
it, which reaches to the girdle. Their haii^^ 
which they hold in as high an estimation as that 
beautiful appendage can be regarded by the gay- 
est females of Europe, is plaited with black- silk, 
or cotton strings, and falls down the back ; over < 

* A swelling of the exterior part of the throat, which is ascribed 
, to tlie noxious quality of the water, prevails among the mountain- 
eers. As the same complaint, proceeding proljably, from the like 
cause, is incident to certain inhabitants of the Alps and other moun* 
tainous countries in Europe, the origin of it has, doubtless, ,been sci- » 
entifically investigated and explained : 1 will, therefore, "only ob- 
serve, that the water issuing froiji these mountains is impregnated, 
from the large mixture of snow, with a crude and cold quality, and 
may have acquired its alleged pernicious property from being con- 
fined in channels, which the shade of the woods and the height of 
the hills preclude from a freewroulation of air and the rays of the sua^ 

A A 2 
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which they throw, in a graceful fashion, a veil, 
which seldom touches, and never wholly con- 
ceals, the face. The women of the principal 
people, in the manner of the Mahometan?, arc 
kept in private apartments : this practice, exia-» 
t^i^gin a country * where little daiiger is appre^ 
l)ended from foreign intrusion, afibrds a, belief, 
that the concealment of the higher ranks of 
wpmen has been au established qustomof tbci 
Hindoos, previau4y to th^ date of the IVdlahooie* 
titp conquest of Jndia^: ; It was onqe my ppinion, 
that the Hindoos bad» secluded them ftom the 
public view that they miglit not be es;pQsed to 
the intemperance of the Mahometan conquerors; 
but ^fter perceiving the usage adopted amoBgst 
the sequestered Mountaineers, ^ud alaoamoQgst 
th<; various independent Marbatta states, I am 
inducted' to think that the exclusion of women 
from society, prevailed in Ind^ before the 
period of the Afghan or Tartar invasions. At 
the same time, were a conclusion to be drawn 
from certain . customs of the Hindoos, now obso- 
lete, but noticed in their history, I would say, that 
they did not, in more ancient times, confine any 
class of their women ; but, as their manners, 
from the influx of wealth, and consequent 
luxury, became less simple, that the princes 

* Mountainous and difficult of access to a hostile nation. 



and nobl'^s of tbe country produced thtf innova- 
tion from a desire of impressing the populace 
-with a greater respect for their families. Thjb 
story of the incarnatipns of Vystnow^ and other 
ancient legends, shews that the Hindoo womea 
were admitted into the assembly of men» a%^ 
often possessed an extensive sway. In the his- 
tory of their celebrated Ram> who appears to 
have been a powerful soldier, is seen a passage 
which serves to illustrate, this position, and to 
trace also, to a high source, a mode of trial 
formerly established in £urG^e. 

It is pecessary to inform you, that5ree Muh 
Narrain, the Supreme Deity of tbe Hindoos; 
together with his indivisible associates, Mbah 
Letchlmy, and the &iake, for the purpose of 
correcting certain evils which had at that time 
deranged our terrestrial \torld, found it expedient 
to personify human creatures : Narrain assumed 
the form of Ram, a renowned soldier ; Letchimy 
becstme his wife, under the name of Seetah 
Devee; and tbe Snake, w^. transformed into 
the body of Letchimun, tte brother and corn-r 
panion of Ram. It is seen that these personages 
mixed freely in the societies of the world, nor 
itoes any part of the ^istoKy notice the retire* 
meat of Seetah : she is, indeed, represented 
coming forth oil- every . occasion which could| 
with propriety, permit ; the. intefferepoe of her 
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sex. A service of importance calHog upon 
Ram's individual exertion, he consigned Seetah 
to the charge of Letchunim : the lady and her 
guardian remained some time in security and 
quiet; when a famed magician, instigated no 
l)pubt by the devil, who is ever on the watch to 
draw astray mortals, particularly the female 
division of them, came that way, saw Seetah, 
and became violently enamoured. This subtle 
man, having discovered, it is supposed by his 
spells and incantations, that the eyes of women are 
the soonest ensnared, let fly, full in the sight of 
Seetahj a.bird of brilliant and beautiful plumage. 
This artifice had the most powerfur cflfect ; for 
the deluded fair-one instantly conjured Letchi*- 
mun, by every pledge he held dear, by the 
affection he bore to her, by his friendship for 
^am, to procure for her thp charming bird. 
Letchimun, amazed and much troubled at this 
entreaty, endeavoured to describe the imminc^nt 
danger of quitting her in so perilous a situation, 
his dread of Ram's displeasure for the desertion 
of so grand a trust: in short, he urged every 
argument which a regard for his own character 
or her safety could suggest The dazzling' hues 
of the bird had 30 amply filled the mind of 
Seetah, that no space remained for the counsel 
of Letchimun ; she must possess this charming 
object of her wishes^ or become the most mise^ 



rabk of womcfl. On the repeated denial of 
Leu;hiinun to gratify so dangerous a request, 
blinded by the disappointment of her hopes, ^nd 
impelled by a paroxysm of rage, she accused 
him of the design of seduction, which she al- 
leged to be the reason of his refusal to leaMi 
her. Letchimun, now convinced of the ineffi- 
cacy of argument, and the necessity of acqui- 
escence> went in ,quest of the bird ; but pre-* 
viously to his departure he drew a magic circle 
around the spot where Seetah stood, and told 
ber, that within that space no calamity could 
enter. Letchimun had no sooner gone, than 
the plotting necromancer, assuming the appear- 
ance of an old man, approached, with a feeblo 
and xlecrepit step^ the place where Seetah stood, 
and, through an apparent eitcess of weakness^ 
extended himself on the ground. He be- 
sought her,, in a piteous tone of voice, for 
a little water to allay his thirst, and restore 
his exhausted strength. The humane, but 
ill-fated, . Seetah, felt the force of thie old man^s 
prayer, and, with a bosom overflowing with be- 
nevolence, she stepped, unmindful of her safety, 
beyond the prescribed bounds, and fell that in- 
stant into the power bf her betrayer. Here the 
story wanders into a wilder field of fable ; where 
J should reap little credit, or you improvement 
\ will, therefore, content myself with luea* 
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tioning, that aftjer Bam had recovered Seej 



he ordered, for the removal of certain suspicions 
irhich bad crept into his own breast, and for 
effectually shutting the mouth of slander, which 
began to c^euy that ihe should be judged by 
the ordeal trial. Seetah, eager to banish every 
doubt from the mind of her lord, and to exhibit 
to the world a public test of lier purity, joyfully 
heard the mandate ; and, without show of dread, 
Walked over the burning iron. But the feet of 
Seetah, »ays the story, ** being shod with in- 
^* nocence, the scorching heat was to her a bed 
of flowers. ^ 
Pardon me for the intrusion of this Eastern 
tale, which might justly be deemed a trifling 
one, did it not indicate that the women of rank, 
among the more ancidnt Hindoos, were not ex* 
eluded from the public eye, and that this people 
▼ere acquainted with the trial by fire at an early 
fieriod'of time. The same uses tnay be derived 
from this story as are contained in the Arabian 
Nights; where, amidst the olio , of talisman, 
geftii, and devils, we are enabled to extract just 
relations of the manners and dispositions of the 
people. ' ^ 

4s I have thus far entered on a subject which 
has occasionally engaged my attention, 1 will 
proceed a little farther, and recite a circum- 
stance which may corroborate the position, thai 
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Hindoo women of distinction, by ancient as 
well as existing usage, were not debarred the 
sight of men. When a female of the chittery, 
or royal race, was marriageable, or supposed to 
possess a discriminating choice, she was conduc- 
ted to an apartment where many youths of her 
own tribe M^ere assembled ; and, being desired 
to select from them her future husband, she 
distinguished the object of her partiality by 
throwing over his neck a wreath of flowers*. 

These desultory opinions are freely given, 
and I am to intreat you will as freely review 
them ; receiving such as may stand on princi- 
ples of reason, and rejecting, without a scruple, 
those that seem vague or fanciful 
X am, 

Dear Sir, 

Yourfi, &c. 

* This custom, I am informed^ has been observed within these 
lite years at Tanjore. 

END OE VOL. I. 
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